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DUCATION.—A beneficed Clergyman in a 

Midland County, having a Son in his 11th year, will be glad to 

place him in a go School, and receive a Girl, or two if sisters 

(daughters of the Master), to educate with is own bere seen, er 12, 

under an efficient Governess and the is 
wife. Address "i. os No. 318, C RITIC Office, 29, ‘Essex- street. 


ppucar ION by the SEA.—Weston Park 
4 §School, Wellington-house, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, The 
Rev. JOSEPH HOPKINS, Proprietor. A superior education, com- 
prising English, French, German, Latin, Greek, Drawing, Music, and 
Singing, may be received on moderate terms, in the best part of this 
very healthy, accessible, and improving town.—An Assistant and an 
Articled Pupil are desired. 


who has had | 


tutor, | 4 


} OVE, BRIGHTON.—An M.B., 
considerable experience in tuition, five years as college 
PREPARES PUPILS for the PROFESSIONS, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 
The course of studies is solid and comprehensive, and adapted to the | 
requirements of each pupil. The senior students are read with in the 
higher branches of Mathematics, Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, 
&c. ; and those proceeding to the foreign Universities familiarised with 
French and German Literature. The house is pleasantly situated in its 
own grounds, within a hundred yards of the sea. 
Address G, A. SULLIVAN, Ivy-lodge. 


BRIGHTON. — EDUCATION. — There 
VACANCIES ina eg a Mean pear 

















are | 
where only Twelve 
Young Ladies are received. healthily situate 
close to the sea ; 


is spacious, 





T y the domestic arrangements are in every respect those 
EPuc CATION. —WANTE D, in; in a » small ‘School of a private family. French and German by resident 
4 of the highest bili tf lly situated in Suffolk, | nesses. Signor F. Lablache, Messrs. E. de Paris, J 





References to parents of pupils 
address the Misses BERNCASTEL, 
Brighton. 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS between 6 3 10 years of age, to share the 
studies and amusements of two others, most of the pupils being con- 
siderably older ; they would enjoy every home comfort, and be received 
upon the reduced terms of twenty-five ineas, including English, 
Masic, French, and Dancing; if all the Accomplishments are not 
required, a reduction would be wes, References exchange¢ 

__Address (immediately) “ * Mr. Cowell's, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


+ . 
DUCATION.—The “situation of GROVE 
4 HOUSE, ST. PETER'S, near MARGATE, eminently deserves 
the attention of parents. The purity and dryness of the air has 
proved of inestimable benefit to delicate constitutions, while the invi- 
gorating properties of the surrounding sea render it singularly condu- 
dive to the development of physical strength. In all his arrangements. 
the principal has been influenced by the sincere desire to secure 
health, happiness, improvement, gentlemanly deportment, &c. ; and, 
with pleasure and confidence, refers to the parents of his pupils. 
Terms 25 and 30 Guineas. Boarders only are received, and number 
limited. 


A RMY APPOINTMENTS and the UNIVER- 


attend for the Accomplishments. 
For terms, which are inclusive, 
11, Portland-place, Marine-parade, 


> * P 
PPRENCH ACQUIRED as on the Continent, 

at the LAWN, RUGBY, in MADAME BERARD'S Maison 
a’ Education de Demoiselles. The mansion is delightfully situate, in an 
ornamental paddock, out of the town, and offers all the comforts of a 
superior English home. The family is Parisian. An English and two 
German governesses reside in the house. Excell ng! masters attend 
Only a select and limited number of young ladies are received. Refe- 
rences to the Ven. Archdeacon of Coventry; the Rev. J. Moultrie, 
Rector of Rugby; the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Head Master of Shrewsbur 
School; and the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, Principal of St. Mark’s Col- 
lege, Chelsea. 

~ + ’ : A 

QOUTH DEVON.—A Graduate of Cambridge 

late Scholar of St. John's College, receives PUPILS to be | 
PREPARED for the UNIVERSITIES, &c. Valuable Exhibitions, 
tenable at either Oxford or Cambridge, are attached to the School 
French and German are part of the regular course. Terms, inc lusive 





















SITIES.—In a private establishment near town, Young Gen- f all ch sept for books, forty-five, fift 1 fifty-fi 
tlemen are efficiently prepared by able and experienced Masters in all | © ® ii ey apdtoary: pak odmcpg Pe * ae ny, re le +t 1 a 
the requisite brane hes, and the comforts of a home liberally provided. accorc ing to age at entrance. ne : tur ent can ye rece’ ived, wh« in ny 
Apply to “ K. W. A. M.” (No. 316), CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street require a separate study and individual attention rerms, ninety 
ad % x- J 
Sti trand. guine: AS. 
$$ - For references and further information apply to the Rev. the Head 





Master, Grammar-school, Kingsbridge, Dev 


“ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE of 


K 








MAN.—The Rev. J. G. CUMMING, M.A., F.G.S. Vice-Principal ITV ATR PL TOA y 1" . Mur 
receives into his private residence in the College, BOARDERS. at DRIV A I E EDUCATI( JN.— rhere are TWO 
Thirty Guineas perannum. The climate is healthy, and there is sea- VACANCIES this Vacation in the family of a Clergyman, who | 
bathing within the College grounds. Seven Pupils of this Institution | prepares a limited number of PUPILS for the Universities, the Publi } 
graduated in Honours this year—four first and three second class. | Schools, or Professions. The course of study (which is varied, to meet | 
ps > angen er Aap | the pupil’s future destination) embraces every branch required by the | 

RIGHTON.—SELECT EDUCATION.—<An | new University statutes, with the sciences and accomplishments. The 

M.A., residitig in one of the most fayoutable localities, will have | Advertiser can appeal for the success of his system to many clergymen 
A FEW VACANCIES immediately... The mumber is select, and the and professional men who have been edacated by him during the 
plan of study broad and thorough. The domestic arrangements are | /4%t twenty years. Education, and not instruction only, is his = 

and his pupils have distinguished themselves both at the Uni ie 


for health and comfort. 
76, Lansdowne-place, 





those of a private family, with every appiieste 4 


For terms and references, apply to © 
Be righton. i 
NAVIG: ATION.—Under the p patronage ‘of the 
Admiralty, East India Company, Trinity-house, and the prin- 
cipal Ocean Steam Navigation Companies : 
MRS. JANET TAY LOR’S NAUTICAL —— — 
ACADEMY, 104, Minories, London, for A al in NAVIGATION, OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
Scien” destined for the Sea. Terms forwarded on | \) COLOURS. The Fiftieth Annual Exhibition is NOW OPEN at 
ee their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 
and PREPARA- 


PAN WELL COLLEGE JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Se 


References to clergymen and gentlemen 
whose sons are now under 
those of 


| and Public Schools. 
knowledged learning and piety, 
The domestic arrangements and treatment are 
family rather than of a school. 

For references and terms (which are moderate, with no ertras 
by letter (prepaid) to “ Rev. B. D.,” Post-office, Great Malvern. 








a private 





apply 














retary. 





TORY SCHOOL. 5 iE SUS ¢ SSIES a BRE: HR - 
“ Hanwell College, conducted by Dr. Emerton, is fully sustaining the HE LONDON SCHOOL of 5 HC ) T O- 
high characterit has acquired. We find that former pupils of Hanwell GRAPHY, 78 NEWGATE-STREET At this Insti 


Ladies and Gentlemen may learn in one hour to take Portrait 
Landscapes, and purchase the necessary APPARATUS for 
POUNDS. No charge is made for the { instruction. 


\ R. VALENTINE BAR THOLOMEW, 
+ FLOWER PAINTER in ordinary to her Majesty (in conjut 

with his wife), begs to announce that he continnes to receive RI SIDI 
PUPILS for the study of Flower Painting, Rustic Figures from Nat 
Ministures, Landscapes, Perspective and General Drawing.—For 8, 
including board, by the month, address to 23, CHARLOT ‘PE-STREI r, 
PORTLAND-PLACE.—Colleges and Schools attended, 


(THE CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN’ 


College have been either high wranglers or first-class men of our Uni- 
versities during the: present year; and this is the twenticth instance 
of success at Sandhurst or Addiscombe we peye had to record within a 
short period "United Service Gazette, 185° 
Prospectuses may be had on pplication. tothe Rev. 


Hanw ell College, Middlesex. 

( XFORD DIOCESAN CENTRAL SCHOOL: 
number limited to 120 Boarders.—The Schoolrooms and Dor- 

mitories are constructed and ventilated on principles entirely new 

Ample allotments are allowed for the private Gardens of the Pupils. 

The recreation grounds, most healthfully situated, are 12 acres in extent. 

The subjects generally taught are: Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 





Dr. EMERTOX, 








yn 
ONT 




































Algebra, Mensuration of Solids and Superficies, Land and Timber | -G mee = 2. oe : : 

Measuring. Book-keeping by Double and Single Entry, English COND and THIRD FRENCH DRAMATIC READINGS wi 

Grammar, Ancient and Modern History, Geography (De riptiv and | take place on the 5th and 12th JULY, at Eight o'clock in t eaaree 

Physical), Drawing and Painting, together with the Mathematics, and | by kind permission. at 13, UPPER WIMPOLE-STREET, CAVENDISH 

the Latin and French Languages. Instruction is also regularly given | SQUARE. (See, for particulars, the Crivic for June 15th.) Terms 

in the Elements of Practical Science, In the above subjects the Pupils | One Guir , 

are examined half-yearly. The examination is conducted by a com- | , Applicatic ms to be addressed to W. JEFFS, 15, Burlingt n Arca - 

mittee appointed by the Oxford Board of Education. The terms are | t0 the CHEVALIER DE CHATELALN, Professor of French Literat = 

27L. per annum, withont any extra charge for Books or Tuition. For | Grafton-place, Euston-square. 

more information, application can be ms to the Head Master, Mr. = - ET . ooaiieer “ aos 

J.M. C. BENNETT.—N.B. The days appointed for assembling tor next | (THE WORCESTER SOCIETY OF rs. 

Term are Thursday . Friday, and Saturday, Juty 27, 28, and 29. ; Established May 4th, 1854.—The FIRST EXHIBITION of th 
TXT Ta . y Toam rT above Society will be OPENED in AUGUST next 

SOUND ( OMMERCIAL EDI CAT ION.— Works of Art intened for Exhibition must be addressed to the Seer 

‘ SHERBOROUGH HOUSE, Stamford-hill, 3} miles from London: | tary, and delivered at the Seciety’s Rooms in Worcester, or to M 

established 1835. Conducted by J. WILLIAMS, M.A. This establish- | CRISWICK, of No. 6, New Compton-street, Soho, London, on or befor 

ment is designed to Educate young Gentlemen for Commercial pursuits, | the 5th day of August next 

8 efficiently that their services may be immediately available on leav- e of the Works of those Artists only to whom the § 

ing school. The course of studies embraces a sound knowledge of the | Circular has been sent will be paid by the Soci 

English, French, and German languages (taught by natives), English | A detailed Prospectus and a copy of the N Artis be f 

and French correspondence, merchants’ accounts, bookkeeping, a | warded on application. 

superior style of penmanship adapted to business, and the w hole E. BICKERTON EVANS, ' Honor: S af 

routine of the counting-house. The health and cheerfulness of the | THOS, SOUTHALL, ogi eecasten 

pupils are promoted by active out-door exercise, the daily » of the Worcester, June 1, 1854. 

bath, careful ventilation, unlimited diet of the best quality, and by 





combining the comforts and kindness of home with school disc ipline ARES in KE NS AL -( iR KE N ( YE ME TERY. 


Qi: 















and regularity of habits. The play-ground, pleasure-grounds, and TEN SHARES in this most flourishing of all Cemeteries are 
pupils’ garden occupy three acres of ground. Lectures on chemistry | OFFERED for SALE at 502 per shar The dividend has not been 
ae = arts and sciences. Nocorporal punishment. Terms 25 guineas under 8 per cent. for a long succession years; and 2 share 3] 

3.—The half-year is reckoned from the time of entrance. just been declared. 

TQp YD Apply, by letter, for ev further lar, t M. A 

p ARBAU LD HOUSE, PALGRAVE, near | yg tilt! Painter, % Mount Westminster-road 

DISS, NORFOLK, the residence of the late celebrated Authoress, 
MRS. BARBAULD.—At the above eligible and commodious MANSION YOR SALE, at 4. West Side of Sar: h-st reet 
YOUNG LADIES are carefully instructed in erery Branch of English 1 - Fe en RAVIN the BATTLI 
and Continental Literature, combined with those accomplishments so East India-road, Poplar, PROOF ENGRAVING of the BATT! 

: : 4 t LGAR, with of the VICTORY BREAKI he LIN 
essential to the completion of a refined and elegant Education TRAP ALG ich is t of the Vict p pet ae se killed s 

In introducing the above Establishment to the notice of the public, | ‘Me Frame of which is a part of the Victory Lord Nelson was Killed + 
and belonged to her as a new ship. 





MRS. HART gratefully acknowledges the patronage which she has 
received, and respectfully solicits a continuance of that liberality and 
kindness with which her friends have so highiy honoured her 





of Sarah- 
iINAI 


West Bide 


at No. 


Pror SALE, 





, an excellent P i ORI 
















Che situation is particularly picturesque; the School-room and Dor- street, East India-road, Pop 
mitories spacious and airy, and in every way adapted for the health PAINTINGS. The subject is the Lion Lair; the first painting is 
and comfort of its inmates showing a Lion coming gently out from under a great roc} attack a 
The young ladies have the advantage of constantly speaking French, | cream-colour horse, which is awfully frigh rte ned immediately as } 
a resident Parisienne being engaged to preside over the Languages saw the Lion. The second P ug is showing that the Lion he et 
Musie with Singing are taught by a Professor, Member of the Royal | the horse under a large tree side of a grea l apt 
Academy, and Pupil of Crivelli: and Drawing and Painting in every upo n his back and faste ed his teeth. The size of the Paint $s are 
style by an eminent Artist. Sinches by 17 sd by that execllent artist Mr. Geor¢ STUBBS 
Prospectuses (with a view of the house) may be obtained upon appli- who was born in 172. , at Liverpool, where in early life he was dis- 
cath m. References are kindly permitted to ‘the parents of the young | tinguished by his anatomical pursuits. At t ag 4) he went t 
adies now under Mrs. Hart's care. Rome for improvement, and on his return settled in the Metropolis; i 
The First Term of the ensuing Half-year will commence on Tues sday, 1766 he published The Anatomy of the Horse 4s a painter of ar ul 
July 25th, 1854 he was not excelled by any of his c mfaiaperarics and his psintings of 
A Young Lady, wt eee har 8 Dy the above advantages, can be received | the Lion and Horse were deserves suded; he was an As 





D 






| the Royal Academy, and died 


| Pointers. 


von Mo 
Pr aaveve, 


erm 
Diss, Norfo Ik 


as Arricled Pu 
Barbauld House, , 








| PENDIX, with upwards of 7000 words not found in the 


aI 
ALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
224, REGENT-STREET, (corner of Argyle-place), 
and 433, WEST STRAND 
Specimens on view.—Open daily. 
For Brose tus and List of Prices, see page 343. 


\ EDICAL MEN ec 
4 they require, at po 
THERS, Medical Booksellers, 


\ TORTH 


wanted is just published, price 


M4*® 


can procure all the BOOKS 
reduced prices, of CORNISH, BRO- 
, New-street, Birmingham 

NOTIC E.—W hat has always been 

4s., the DICTIONARY AP- 

Dictionary, 

verbs, which perplex all writers. 

all senior 


comprising the participles of the 
» person that writes a letter should be without this book ; 
pupils shoulw bave it. 
rhis book is very painstaking, and is invaluable.” 
4th September last 
Published by JACKSON, 21, Paternoster-row. Sold at 23, Cornhill; 
6, Charing-cross; 124, Oxford-street; and Forp, Islington 


Weekly Times 





Painless removal of a Female Breast. 


T# E ZOIST, No. XLVI, is now ready and 

contains a minute account of the above, and notices of hundreds 
of similar and equally successful operation’; a long list of deaths from 
chloroform; wonderful mesmeric cures of very various diseases; a 
defence of the singular ease of El. Squirrel, of Ipswich; more disas- 
t s effects of spirit-rapping fancies; a review of Judge Edmonds 
book ; the last report of the London Mesmeric Infirmary; and remarks 
by Dr. Elliotson on the follies and extremes of Medicine. 

BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street. 








THE NEW ARCHITECT! RAL PERIODIC 
~ Published on Ist July, No. ILI. o 
BUILDING CHRONICLE, containing 


MAC- 





AL. 


HE 


fine Lithographic Plates, by Messrs. MACLURE and 
DONALD, of the WALDENSIAN CHURCH, TURIN; the ROYAL Ex- 
CHANGE, DUNDEE; and Engraving of the BURNS STATUE at Perth ; 


ssides Articles and Intelligence relating to Architecture, Building, and 
the Arts. Price 6d. A specimen copy sent to any address for seven 
stamps. 

Edinburgh: GREIG 
and DUNCAN, Argyle-street. 
born. 


Glasgow: GLASS 
9, High Hol- 


and SON, Melbourne-place. 
London: JOHN WEALE 





‘THE GENTLEMAN MAGAZINE for 

JULY, which is the first of a New Volume, contains the following 
Articles:—l. The Political Constitution of Finland, 2. Undesigned 
Imitations—Shakspere of Erasmus, Scott of Hor. Walpole, Eugene Sue 
and Dumas of Sehiller. 3. Female Infanti ¢% in India. 4. Secret In- 
structions of Frederick the Great in 1758 5. The Map of London a 
Hundred Years Ag 6, The Life of Jerome ¢ Sardan. 7. Paris in June 
1854. 8. The State Records of Ireland. 9. Churchwardens’ Accounts of 
Mary Woolnoth. 10. Recent Writers on St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
With Corres; of Sylvanus Urban, Notes of the Month, Review 
of New Publications, Reports of Archwological Societies, Historical 
Chronicle, and Op1rvuaARY—including Memoirs of Dr. Bagot, Bishop of 
sath and Wells; the Rt. Hon. Henry Hobhouse; Dr. Neville, Dean of 
Windser; Vice-Adm. Hyde Parker; Capt. Barelay Allardice, Dr. 
Wallich, Dr. Stanger, James Wadmore, Esq., John Holmes, Esq., &c. &c. 

NICHOLS and SONS, 25, Parliament-street. 


DEATH OF 


















Dr 


[HE | NELSON.—The ART- 








JOURNAL (No. 67, New Series) for JULY contains Three 
rhly-finished Steel Engravings; two of them from Pictures of the 
est importance—namely, “* HAMLET,” engraved by C. Rolls, from 

the painting ia the Vernon Collection, by D. Maclise, R.A.; and “ THE 

















































)EATH OF NELSON, a by W. Greatbach, after E. Slingeneyer-. 
rhe third Engraving, by H. Bourne, is from the picture by A. Wattean, 
titled “ THE GARDEN.” 
e literary contents of this Part embrace the fe Mowing subjects 
n hers * Art Treasures in Great Britain ; * Flint: its Uses in 
e Ar “The Halls of the City of London,” by E. Hall, F.S.A. ; 
The Progress of Art-Mannfacture,” illustrated; “ Exhibition of Pic- 
ures by the Old Masters at_ the British Institution ; Memorial of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851;” “The National Gallery Report of 1853 ; 
‘Modern Stained Glass;” “The Domestic Manners of the English 
1e Middle Ages,” by T. Wright, F.S.A., ilustrated ; “ Obituary 
A.R.A.;” “The Opening of the Crystal Palace ;” “ Chemis- 
try asa pr jlied to the Fine Arts,” by Dr. Scoffern. 
I on: Virtue, HALL, and VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 
On the Ist of July, price 3s. 6d. 
THE JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE and MENTAL PATHOLOGY, No. XXVII._ Edited 
y FOR BES he cas M.D., D.C.L., late President of the Medical 
CONTENTS, 
1 »f Monomaniacal Societies and Literature. 
2. alysis and Diseases of the Brain 
, ke 
H vy; < he Autobiography of the Insane. 
5 ainal L macy 
6. I I rian ires. No. IIL “On Medico-Legal Eviden 
e3 of Insanity By Forbes Winslow, M.D., D.C.L. 
7 ilysis of Guislain’s Work on Insanity 
8 ». Earle on the Institutions for the Insane in Prussia, Austria, 
9 ike on the Asylums of Holland: their Past and Present Con- 
10. M 1 Jurisprudence v. Insanity. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 
i Samet DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
r July, price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s., contains 
1 e War. 
2. A nd of Eden. By M. J. 1 
3. The Crescent and the Cossack. By H. N. I 
4. Mosses upon Grave-stones.—Part I 
I 1e West Indies 
f Pr ation 
7 What I live for By G. Linneus Banks. 
8. The ri 
9. Th y llins. 
10. Geren Epics end English Hesameters 
ll. A Rambk ‘ mtry 
12. Mr. Curzor 
13. Specimens from the Spanish Poet Zorilla 
14. The Protestant Refugees of France 
15 an Ambition and Europe's Dilemma 
16. Th rd Regiment at Quatre Bras 
Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-st 
1 ¢ Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool 35 





“with the BEST 
END.—DE 


ru R {NISH ‘YOU R HOUSE 








ARTICLES—THEY are the CHEAPEST in the ANE, 
DRAY n s Furnishing r of ARTICLES, especially ad t 
the r rire nts of usehx sid econ my, may be } ad gratuitou 
applics n or forwarded by post free. This List embraces the 
articles from all the various departments of their establishm 

ilculated greatly to facilitate purchasers in the sel n of thei 
It enu utes the different descriptions of Fenders, 
Cutlery, Sy s, Deanean and Electroplated s, Tea 
B nd Copper Good Articles in Brit tal 
s, Turnery, —DEANI n 





tablished a.D. 1700 





c. & 
rent) Lon don: bridge 
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ONDON COTTAGE RESIDENCES for | 
4 SALE. The Purchase-money reecived by —— 
LD, Hvenes, B.G reshe am-street, Lond 


TNDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMP ANY 

72, Lombard-street, and 24, Connaught-terrace.—A REDUCTION 

of 25 per Cent. has been made on the PREMLUMS of POLICLES of 
Five Years’ Standin ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


C RYSTAL PALACE. — Railway Travellers 

/ may obtain TICKETS of INSURANCE against RAILWAY 

ACCIDEN rs for the Journey, on payment of Id., or 3d., by in- 

quiring of i erks at all the principal Railws tations, 
Fea teaehtakoted uilway ticket. 

RAILWAY P. ASSE NGERS'’ ASSURANCE 

Broad-street, London. 
_WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 


OFFICE, 3, Old 


Money received at 5 pe — Interest, payable half-yearty, 


pril and October. 

} OUSEH( \LDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY INVESTMENTS. 

Money intended for Investment only is received on deposit at interest 

fter the rate of 5 per it. per annum, at the Offices of the Company, 


R 
yetween the hours of ten and four. 
R. HODSON, Secretary. 

5 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


B AN K O F DEP O 
iD 3, Pall Mall East, and 
St. Martin's-place, Trafalgar-square, London. 
ESTABLISHED May, 1844 
INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine 
itution, by which a high rate of Interest may be 
rit 
in ( July, and for the convenien 
tance, may be received at the Branch Offices. 
try Bankers, without expense. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
*,* Prospectuses sent free on application 


C )VEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 49, St treet, London: Establistied 1845. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Lieutenant-Col. Lord ARTHUR LENNOX. 

irman—Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart 
sq., M.D. | Charles Farebrother, Esq., 
Alderman. 
st J. W. Huddleston, Esq 
ohn Gardiner, Esq Charles Osborne, Esq 
This Office pre sents the following advantages 
scurity of a large paid-up capital 
y moderate rates fi r ull ages, especially young lives 
No charges whatever, except the premium. 
All policies ix ab 
By the recent bonus. four-fifths of the premium paid was in many 
nstances retu to the policy-holders. Thus :—Ona po licy for 1,0002 
effected in 1846, premiums amounting to 153%. 8s. 4d. had been paid 
while 1231. 7s. was the t added in 1853, 
A weekly saving « 31. Os, 8d, yearly) will secure to a person 25 
ars of age the sum of 100/. on his attaining the age of 55, or at death, 


SIT, 


Parties desirou 
Plan of thi 


1 it oecur previously 
calculated for all ages, climates, and circumstances con- 
i with life assurance 
pectuses, forms, and every information can be obtained at the 
e, 49, St. James's-street, Londo 


HENRY D DAVESPOR T, Secretary. 


“DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL. 


ED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAI 
ANALYSIS, THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 
Approved of and recommended by Benrzetius, LIcsic, 
Worsner, JoNATHAN PEREIRA, FouquieR, and numerous 
other eminent medical men and scientific chemists in Europe. 


Rates are 


PREPAR 
ISLES, NORWAY 


Specially rewarded with medals by the Governments ot 
Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Has almost entirely superseded all other kinds on the Con- 
tinent, in consequence of its proved superior power and effi- 
cacy —effecting a cure much more rapidly. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of chalk, volatile acid, and the 
elements of the bile -in short, all its most active and essen- 
tial principles—in larger quantities than the pale 
in England and Newfoundland, deprived mainly of 
their mode of preparation. 

A pamphlet by Dr. de Jongh, with detailed remarks upon 
its superiority, directions for use, and cases in which it has 
been prescribed with the greatest effect, will be forwarded 
gratis on application. 

The subjoined Testimonial of the late Dr. JONATHAN 
PEREIRA, Professor at the University of London, Author 
if ‘*The Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” is 
selected from 1umerable others from medical and 
tific men of the highest distinction. 

** My dear Sir, v very glad to find from you, 
T had th 
terested commercially in Cod Liver Oil. 


> author of 


sclen- 


when 
e pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were in- 
It was fitting that 


inalysis and investig 


best 


ations into the 
uld himself be the purveyor of this 
diffidence in 


ng you my opinion of the qu 


some venturing to fulfil 
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because I know that no 


of which you gave me a sample ; 


me can be better, and few so well, acquainted with the 
yperties of this medicine 
card as tl 1e highest authority on the subject. 

have no hesitation about the propriety of 
responding to your application. The Oil which you gave 
me was of the v whether considered with 
reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and 
I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be 


physical and emical pr as your- 
self, whom I 1 


**T can, however, 


ry finest quality, 


procured. 
“With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my 
dear Sir, to be very faithfully yours (Signed) ; 
“ JON ATHAN PEREIRA 
“Finsbury-square, London, April 16,1851. 


“To Dr. de Jongh.” 


Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles, labelled with Dr. de | 


Jongh’s stamp and signature, by ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 


77, Strand, Sole Consignees and Agents for the United King- | 


dom and British Possessions; and by all respectable Chemists 
and Venders of Medicines in Town and Country, at the follow- 
ing prices:— 


IMPERIAL MgasvrE —Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT 


(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
— > __—- 


THE LIFE OF MARGARET D’ANGOU- 


LEME, QUEEN of NAVARRE, Sister of Francis L., from 


THE 


numerous original sources, including the Private Corre- | 


spondence of Queen Marguerite with Francis I., &c. By 

Miss FREER. 2 vols. post 8vo., with fine Portraits, en- 

graved by Heath. 21s. 

“This is a very complete and cleverly-written life of the 
illustrious Sister of Francis the First; and it may be said of 
her that the varied and interesting stores of French history 
offer no theme more worthy of research and study than the 
career of this great princess, who exercised se potent an in- 
fluence over the politics and manners of the age of which she 
was herself the brightest ornament. The 
manuscript documents and letters relating to the life of Mar- 
guerite of Navarre, and which are indispensible to a correct 
biography of this queen, are widely dispersed. The author 
has spared no cost or trouble in endeavouring to obtain all 
that were likely to elucidate her character and conduct. She 
has furnished us with a very interesting and graphic sketch 
of the singular events, and the important personages who 
took part in them, during this stormy and remarkable period 
of French and English history.”—Obdserver. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
GENERAL Sir . NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the 
Army of C > «Ring 2 vols. &8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 

“We know not a book after the Wellington Despatches 
more deserving of the study of a young officer.” —Literary 
Gazelle, 

* One of the most valuable and interesting books that ean 
ever claim a permanent place in a British 
Standard. 


“ 
SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, “THE 
AMERICANS AT HOME; or. By-ways, Backwoods, and 
Prairies.” Edited by the Author of “Sam Slick.” 3 vols, 
RECOLLECT ONS OF MY 
LIFE. By Col. LANDMANN, late of the Royal Engineers. 
2 vols. 2Is. 
“ Much as has been written about war and Wellington, we 
know of nothing that contains so striking a pieture of the 
| march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so close 
and homely asketch of the great Captain, in the outset of 
the European career of Sir Arthur Wellesley.” — Spectator. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
MAGDALEN HEPBURN. By the Author 
of ‘MARGARET MAITLAND.” 3 vols. 
EDWARD WILLOUGHBY. By the Author 
of ‘ The Discipline of Life.’ 2 vols. 
AUBREY. By the Author of 


ham.” 3 vols. 


CREWE-RISE. By 


2 vols. 


* Emilia Wynd- 


Joun C. JEAFFRESON. 


Also, just ready, 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
A CLEVER WOMAN. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
COMPLETION OF MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY. 

Now ready, 





price 3s. bound, with Portrait, of the 
Cheap Edition of 
MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND 


CORR ESPONDENCE. 
‘This new edition of Miss Burney's ‘ Diarv’ 
a form, and at so cheap a price, will doubtless become ex- 
tremely popular. What Pepys’ and Evelyn's Diaries are to 
the reign of Charles Il., ae idame d’Arblay’s is to the times of 
George III." —Messenge 


Also, now ready, the Seventh Volume, price 7s. 6d. bound, 
with Portraits, of the 


Cheap Edition of 
' MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE 


QUEENS OF ENGLAND; comprising the Life of Mary II. 

Queen Regnant, Consort of William ITT. 

Also now ready, the New, Improved, and Augmented Edi- 
tion, in 4 vols. 8vo. uniform with Macaulay's “ England,” 
and embellished with Portraits, price 10s. 6d. per volume, 
handsomely bound, of 

PEPYS’ DIARY & CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. 

“The present edition of the ‘Diary’ includes important 
idditions, several letters not before published, and many new 
notes and illustrations. The arrangement of the work, es- 
pecially with regard to the notes and references, is also much 
improved in this edition. Lord Braybrooke has performed 
his editorial functions with industry and judgment, and his 
name will be honourably associated with a work, the national 
importance of which is now generally recognised by his- | 
torians.”—JLiterary Gazette. 


Also, now ready, in 1 vol. with 1500 Engravings of Arms, | 
|THE PEKRAGE AND BARONETAGE 

OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Sir BERNARD BURKE, 

Ulster King of Arms. New edition, revised and corrected 

to the present time, from the personal communications of 

the Nobility, &c 

In this comprehensive and authentic record of the titled 
classes, the memoirs of the various noble families, traced 
through all the vicissitudes of English history, throw much 
light on our annals, and are all-important to the historical 
reader. Every fact illustrative of a family's rise, every | 
achievement shedding lustre on the race, every detail 
tending to the full development of the genealogical narrative, | 
are here combined. No descendant is omitted; however re- | 


| motely connected, his ancestry may here be traced. 


Published for H. Consury, by his successors, 
HURST and BLACKETT, 


| pe 
| tuses of terms, &c. may be had at the establishment, 81, Lombard-stre Pet, 


published and | 


library.”— | 


MILITARY | 


the Seventh Volume (completing the work), | 


in so portable | 


| family practice: 


| METALLURGY ..........J0HN A, Paimuips, F.G.S., 


tr r 
To GE N rL EME N ren sidiataai an parting 
with a MAN SERVANT whom he can recommend as Strictly 

sober, honest, and cleanly, and competent to the work of an estabjish- 

ment in London where no other man-servant is kept, will hear of « good 
place for him by addressing ““D. €. L.” CriTIC Office, 29, Essex-street 

Strand. 


O ALL BAD WRITERS.—Patronised by 


her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS 
continues to give LESSONS to Ladies and Gentlemen in his h 
improved method of WRITING, enabling all those who eoqeaite 
obtain a command and freedom seldom (if ever) equalled. Pr: 


City. 
— TINT . DRI 
\ R. CAREY, M.A., MINING AGENT, 
* transacts business in British and Foreign M » Insurance, 
Bank, and Railway Shares, at the closest prices of the Mr. Curey 
takes leave to call the attention of his friends and the public to th 
present depressed state of the Mining Share-market, as affording g 
favourable opportunity to Capitalists and Speculators of realising large 
profits on a moderate outlay. Mr. C. has for sale Shares in DIVI. 
DEND-PAYING Mines, which, bought at present low prices, will pay 
frone 204 to 301. per cent. Also shares in good PROGRESSING mines. 
with their machinery complete, and raising ores:—Kingston Downs 
North Downs, St. Day United, East Caradous, Cayluns, Tamars, Sort- 
er Consols, Combmartins, Clew Bay, Malland, Dalecarlia, &— 
» MOORGATE-STREET, CITY. 











NJ EW and CHOICE BOOKS.—All the B ES ST 


NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY by every Subseriber of One Guinea per Annum 
and by all first-class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards 

Book Societies, Town Librarians, and Literary Institutions sup plied 
on Moderate Terms. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MuDIE, 510, New Oxford- street. 


N EWSPAPERS.—The TIMES, GLOBE, 


SUN, posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter; 
HERALD or POST, 26s.; TIMES, Second Edition, 30%.; CHRONICLE. 
ADVERTISER, or DAILY NEWS, 20s.; TIMES or GLOBE (Second 
Day), 16s. 6d. Ali orders paid in advance. Answers required must be 
prepaid. 


JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
oer -orders at the chief office, London. 
\ TIT AND HUMOUR.—The volume c omple te 
of WIT AND HUMOUR, containing the choicest things in the 
English language, is now ready, price 4s. 6d. cloth 
CRITIC Office, : 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
On Wednesday. next, ‘the Sixth rE zdition of the 
|} ANDBOOK for ADVERTISING and 
GUIDE to ADVERTISERS, containing all the papers, with their 
Cireulations in 1553, classified, their Scales of Charges for advertising, 
Hints to Advertisers, Instructions for Drawing Advertisements; When 
to Advertise and How to Advertise. Price 1s. cloth. 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


MAGISTRATES’ H ANDBOOK, Part 


HE 
T! , published quarterly, containing all the Magistrates’ Law of 
the quarte r, the C ases decided. Summary of the Law, Treatises on Ma- 
gistrates’ Law, &c.; price 7s. 6d. 
Le Aw TIMES Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Just published; price 2s.; by post. 


[DEB ATY and IRRITABILI’ r Y etue ed by 
SPERM: A! H the hae ater Effects, and Rational 
Treatment. By T. H. YEC M.D. Physician to the General Post- 
office Letter-Carriers’ Provi ‘de mt institati ya, &e. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Ll, Royal Exchange; and, by post only, 
from the Author, 25, Lloyd-squure. 


THE JACKSONIAN PRIZE TREATISE OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
F SURGEONS. 
Just published, with Plates, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
MR THOMPSON on STRICTURE; | its 
4 Pathology and Treatment. By HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., 
M.B., Honorary Surgeon to the Marylebone Infirmary. 
“ A work replete with original investigations and sound practical 
expositions on the treatment of this »ffection.”"—The Lancet. 
London: JOuN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


NEW WORK BY DR. WILSON, OF MALVERN. iil 
Just published, 8vo, 750 pages, cloth, 10s. fd., 

HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of the 
WATER CURE, and HOUSEHOLD MEDICAL SCIENCE, in 
Conversations on Physiology. on Pathology, or the Nature of Disease 
and on Digestion, Nutrition, Regimen, and Diet. By JAMES WILSON 

M.D. 
London Malvern: 


: JOHN CHURCHILL. | Haney LAMB. 


FOR ONE GU INEA : 

HEATH and FINDEN’S SCENERY of 
FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, and the Danut 

Italy, and Sicily, 250 large Engravings; either series separately, 5s. ; 

Tombleson's Rhine, 64 Vi : g1 “i from the Annua 

7s. Gd. Sent free on receipt of post-office orde 

JAMES REYNOLDS, Publisher, 174, ‘Strand. 
vo. re postefiee, 2s. Gd. 
ite Causes, its Mental and other 


. ch td 
ID*: SPE PSY: 

Consequences, its Prevention and Cure: treating of its results, 
in morbid irritability, bilious and nervous disorders, hypochondrinsis 


general debility, &«. By F. PEPPERCORNE, Esq. R.C.S. ; formerly a 
Medical Officer at Westminster Hospital, now of Kegency-square, 
Brighton. 
London : CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. Brighton: Kino, 
Castie-equare; or of any Bookseller. 
‘Hleventh thousand, 8vo. hound, price I6s., 
| OMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC ME DICINE. 
3y J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality, and much 
enlarged by the addition of many important articles, such as those on 
indigestion, serofula, dropsy, the various diseases of tropical climates, 
and on the characteristic effects of the medicines. No medicine is 
prescribed without the indications for its selection, and the exact dose 
to be administered. An excellent work for all families, and well 
adapted for the emigrant or missionary, to which a complete case 
medicine is provided, price 55s. carriage free on receipt of a post- 
office order. 
Eight thousand, 18mo. bound, price 5s. 

An Epitome of the above, intended to serve as a 
guide to those desirous of commencing the hommopathic treatment in 
to which a complete case of medicine is provided, 
price 35s. carriage free on the receipt of a post-office order. 

JAMES LEATH, 5, St. Paul's Churc! = - and 9, Vere-street, Oxford- st 


GRIFFIN’S | SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 


BOTANY .-- Professor Banrowr, 12s. 6d. 
DYEING . - JAMES Naprer, F.C.S., 7s. 6. 
EL ECTRO-M ‘AL L ‘URGY James Napter, F.C. Ss. 38. 6d. 
LOGY .... . Professor PuiLuips. 
MENTAL SCIE NCE . poaan . CouERIDGE and WHATELY, 5s. ? 
12s. 6d. 
PHOTOGRAPHY ‘ . Professor Hunt, 6: 
POLITICAL ECONOMY \. Nassau W. Sentor, 4s. 
STEAM ENGINE . W. Fercuson, F.C.S. 
TRIGONOMETRY ........ Professor Amey. 
UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR Sir Joun Sroppart, 5s: 
VETERINARY ART......W. C. Spooner, 35. 


London ‘and Glasgow; RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co. 
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NEW 
Sesigad I 


1853 was as follews:— 


THE LITERARY JOURNALS 


TPHE STAMPED CIRCULATION OF THE 


ATE 


RARY JOURNALS FOR 





| CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL .. .. .. .. .. 5,627 
SYR AND PALESTINE IN ATHENZUM a se Ge we de ee ee ee See PY a Mew” “eke pen See 2,826 
TA | SPECTATOR 2,817 
. | LEADER 2s «2 + 2,321 
1851 and 1852 ” : LEITERARS GAZETTOG .. «c wc «s «oe its 478 
Being a Narrative of a Journey undertaken specially with a Price 6¢., or 7d. stamped ‘er post. Published on the Ist and 15th of eac 1onth 
View to the Elucidation of Biblical History. Subscription 3s. 6d. per quarter, or a discount of 1s. on the quarter allowed, if paid in ady at the office 
3y C. W. M. VAN DE VELDE, A specimen copy sent for seven stamps. ; : 
London: Joun Crockrorp, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Late Lieutenant Dutch Royal Navy, Chevalier of the Legion | 





of ee THE FOLLOWING WERE T 


av ’ e ao "Y d si 2 (" 
Pournals ot the @ 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE ~ d 


From the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession | 
of Louis Napoleon. 


Two vols. 8vo. with Map of the Author’s Route, Plan of Jeru- 
salem, and other Illustrations, price 30s. 


iQ YT AT , mir 

By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. AS GIVEN IN THE 

AVERAG 
The Third Volume, containing: — Asia Minor, Greece, ( cs L os OF 

Turkey, in 1821.—The Greek Revolution, Battle of Navarino, FACH NUMBER. I 
wd Establishment of Greek Independence. —The War 
between Russia and Turkey, 1827-1829.—France to the Revo 
lution of 1830.— Domestic History of England to the 


OFFIC 


CLERICAL JOURNAL .. 
John Bull ° 





Monetary Crisis of 1825, &e..&c. Price 15s. English ¢ hurchman .. 
Christian Times et . 69 
Church and State Gazette .. } 576 30. 0 
HISTORY OF THE FRENCH) (ON 0 DODD 2 3'Rd6 200,000 f 


PROTESTANT REFUGEES, THE CLERICAL JOURNAL has also a LARGE UNS1 
From the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes | the oldest and most snecessful of 
to the Present Time. UNSTAMPED EDITION. 
By CHARLES WEISS, 
Professor of History at the Lycée Buonaparte. 
Translated with the assistance of the Author by F. HarpMAn. 
In 1 vol, 8vo. price 14s. 
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its contemporarie 


HE CIRCULATIONS O!] 
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STAMP RETURNS. 


TOTAL STAMPS FOR MODE OF 


THE WHOLE PERIOD OF ISSUE UBL 

r 14 Nos. only—Established in May ['wice a Mont 
BMe «a te te te = es ‘ Weekly 
Do és a6 4s ee - D 
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AMPED CIRCULATION : therefore equalling in exte 


s—NONE OF WHOM CAN PUBLISH AN 


* Nore.—In the Stamp Returns THe Ciericat Jourwnat is twice entered—under its pr nt title, and as Tae Caurca 
JouRNAL—the latter being the name under which it originally appeared. The tv ntries added together give th 
correct total circulation of the 14 Numbers issued in 1853. 





London: Joun Crockrorp, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





| WEDDING, AY, 0 
HISTORY of the PROPAGATION | DING, BIRTHDAY, OR 


of CHRISTIANITY 


Among the Heathen since the Reformation. 
3y the Rev. WILLIAM BROWN, M_D., 
Secretary of the Scottish Missionary Society. 


BY THE REV. ALEXAN 


Third Edition, brought down to the Present Time. In Three Containing 730 Complete Services, each including 
, J 


ols. demy 8vo. price 36s, 





NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 


With numerous Engravings, price £1. 6s. cloth gilt 
a 5”) I 5 ? 


A GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


DER FLETCHER, D.D. 


a Hymn, a Prayer, a Portion of Scripturs, and 


appropriate Reflections, being one for the Morning and Evening of every day in the Year. 





Selections from Testimonials of Christian Ministers in favour of 


HISTORY of the BYZANTINE 
and GREEK EMPIRES 


From 1057 to the Storming and Sack of Constantinople by | 
the Crusaders in 1204; and from 1204 to the Siege and 
Capture of Constantinople by the Turks under Mohammed II. | 


I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the worth , 
of “ Fletcher's Family Devotion.” it is admirably adapted 
to accomplish the sacred purpose for which it is intended. 
The genial warmth of true spirituality pervades it through- 
out; and it may safely be recommended, both for the judg- 
ment and piety by which it is characterized, to earnest- 


in 1453. | minded Christians of every denomination. Great as its 
By GEORGE FINLAY, Esq., ‘irculation already is, I shonld be glad to find it increased, 
Author of “‘ Greece under the Romans,” &e. Price 15s. | and increasing. 


Yours very faithfully, 


Nth bees 


Parsonage, St. James’s, Hampstead-road. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF 
NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.GS., F.G.S. 

A New and Enlarged Edition. To be completed in Twelve 
Parts, each containing Three Plates and Letterpress, price 
21s. A Part will be published on the Ist of each alternate 
Month. 


FA 


Parts I. and II. are published. | 


Extract from a letter by the Rev. J. Harris, D.D., Author of 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF ny ste | 
THE BLACK SEA | sales aad ane ee at econ Sion 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1852; i 


} the execution of it equals the plan. I have read various 

parts of it attentively; and while I have not met w any- 

With a Voyage down the Volga, and a Tour through the . a mmc 
Country of the Don Cossacks. 


thing which I could wish to have been omitted, most un- 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “‘ A Journey to 


feignedly can I say that I have found much calculated to 
Nepaul. 
Fourth Edition. In 8vo. with 34 Engravings on Wood, an | 
Enlarged Map of the Crimea, and a Map of the Amthov’s | APE 
Route. Price 14s. Bia I ReaD iis 


inspire and sustain devotion. 
~ PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S? | 
CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 


VOLUME I. Price 5s. 
Containing:—The Air we Breathe, and the Water we 


I am enabled to speak with propriety and confidence of 
the real worth and admirable adaptation to usefulness of | 
your work. I have used it much in my own family, and I | 
can truly say that as I advance it grows in my esteem. | 
You have rendered a most important service to Christian | 





Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. price 2ls., with Illustrations by the Author. 


Drink; the Soil we Cultivate, and the Plant we Rear; the | househelds by your labours, and I have no doubt that its 
Bread we Eat, and the Beef we Cook; the Beverages we In- | circulation will be as extensive as your most sanguine expec- 
fuse; the Sweets we Extract; the Liquors we Ferment. tations could anticipate. 
With Fifty-seven Iustrations engraved on Wood by Brans- | 
Ton, &c. To be completed in Two Volumes. 
IQ a 
LADY LEE’S>-WIDOWHOOD. Cfi-S 
By Capt. E. B. HAMLEY, R.A. “ et | 
Liverpoot. | 


the Rev. A. FLETCHER's “ GuIDE TO FamILy DevoTion.” 


A superficial survey of it [* A Guide to Family Devro- 
tion”} is sufficient to manifest that its plan is the most 
complete of any with which I am acquai , embracing 
everything which the service of the family ar requires, or 
admits of; while its execution is also such as to entiile it 
to commen- 
dation, and i 
secure for it 
the circula- 
tion and ase 
which it de- 


serves. 






Birmingham. 





I consider it a vast advantage to persons who b 
keeping, if unaccustomed to extemporan 
such a help to devotion as your w 
cially females, have felt considerabie difficulty in 
family worship, for want of aselection of Scriptu 
to family reading: this difficulty your work m 
cannot but be appreciated by a large class of the Ch 
commun The work appears to me to be 
devotionally, which, in my opinion, is a strong 
dation to its excellency. With many sincere wi 


success, s 
f. gs 
wf >free 


(*A Guide 
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On examination, I am much pleased wit 
to Family Devotion,”] and feel, when I am cailed to leave 
my family, that 


. 
I leave for its 4 _ 
use a good sub- // Z Rn + — 
stitute behind o vA 
me. 

Weigh Louse. 

The evangelical strain of the prayers gives them an ad- 
vantage over most other forms which have been published 
for families: I mean not only the savour of evangelical 
feeling and motive with which they are imbued, but the 
frequent addresses which are intermingled to each Divine 
Person of the Triune Jehovah. I trust that your labours 
will lead many families to a practical use and enjoyment 
of the glorious privileges of the Gospel. 
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— oa a “A 
ee — 2 5 


Late Vicar of St. Stephen's, Coleman-street. 













I feel it right to express my opinion that the plan is excel. 
lent, and that the execution of the plan is judicious, and well 
adapted to its purpose, as - 
an aid to the great duty and Vy Pd L4 
blessing of family, conjugal, i; ed 44) A Vids 
and secret worship. . ee 

Homerton. 





“It is impossible to read the first volume, and not be at 


Letters have also been received from the following Clergymen:—Rev. W. B. Cortiyer, D.D., Peckham; Rev. J. Monr- 
nison, D.D., Chelsea; Rev. James Parsons, York ; Rev. SamveL Ransom, Hackney; Rev. A. THomson, Coldstream ; &c. 
In addition to which, upwards of One Hundred of the most influential Clergymen of America have testified, by letter, their 
high commendation of the excellence and great utility of the above-named Work, 


VIRTUE & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


once caught with itssparkling ease and racy liveliness. The 
author writes as if through joyous impulse; and turning his | 
pen into a toy, he amuses at once his reader and himself.”— 
The Press. 








W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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2 AKER'S NORTHAMPTONS 
Messrs. ABEL cal SONS, having purchased the 
of A. valuable and important TOPOGRAPHICAL WORK, are 
enabled to offer to those who may wish to perfect their Sets, Single 
Parts, ata REDUCED PRICE. 
A few Copies in 2 vols. half-bound. 


ADIEU: Ballad. Composed and dedi- 


Thomas Barrett Lennard, Esq. by Mrs. T. BARRETT 
Price 2s. 


TH E 
ated to 
LENNARD. 


London: JULLIEN and Co 


POLKA, by 


f3 HE BULGARIAN 

TAGNE, just published, 
happiest figure sketches in colours, price 2s. 6 

BOOSEY and Sons, 28, Holles- strest, and all Musicsellers 


(THE STARS of the WEST WALTZES, “by 


MONTAGNE, just published, with a magnificent Illustration 
in colours, by J. Brandard, of two English and French Beauties. This 


Waltz, founded on National Melodies, is the most attractive set that has | 


been produced for many years. Price 4s 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


PATENT HARMONIUM.—C RAMER, 


and Co. have entered into an agreement with M. ALEXANDRE, 


the patentee, for the Sale of these Instruments, upon which Madame | 


DREYFUS is performing with such effect at the Concerts of GRISI and 
MARI0, during their farewell tour. The price varies from 10 to 55 
Guineas. 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street; and 167, North- 
street, Brighton. 


N EYERBEER.—“L'ETOILE DU NORD,” 


the new opera by Meyerbeer, now being performed at Paris 





with unprecedented success, and various arrangements of the same | 
Regent- | 


for the Pianoforte are ready.—CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, 
street 
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Also, just published— 
Valse Expressive, F. Hiller - ° 
Three Ghaseles, F. Hiller 
Gondola, A. Lindahl . 
Impromptu Styrienne, W. Kuhe 
Chant D'Adieux eee 
Thalberg’s Six Morceaux ‘Ori ginaux pour le Piano, from 
lto6,each . ° 
CRAMER, Brat . anc a Cc 0., 201, Reg gent- ‘street; and 
167, North-stre ‘et, Brighton. 
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GE LECTOR of HARPS and PIANOFORTES. 

—To Merchants, Shippers, and Purchasers.—Mr. GROGAN offers 
his opinion and mechanical experience in the SELECTION, Sixteen 
years practical engagement in the eminent firms of Messrs. Broad- 
wood's and Erard’s.—London, 10, Stockbridge-terrace, Pimlico.—Fee, 
10s. 6d. Harp and Planoforte- tuning taught. 


} ARMONIU. MS i in Oak, at 71. 10s. 


four Octaves, 


each, with 


hogany Cases, which they are enabled to offer at 7/. 10s. and &i. 8s. ; 
and, with five Octaves, at 10/. 10s., 114 1ls., and 12d. 12s,; with twelve 
Stops, 35 to Vr: guineas: sixteen Stops, 60 guineas. 

City Royal Musical Repository, 48, C heapeide. 


( YNCER’ INAS. —Messrs. KEITH, P RO Ww ‘SE, 

and Co., 48, Cheapside, have always on SALE an extensive 
variety of these fashionable INSTRUMENTS, the same as used by 
Regondi, Case, and Blagrove. 48 keys, double action, 64 6s. and 
8. 8s.; the very best, with all the most recent improvements, 10/. 16s., 
second-hand, 48 keyed, from 5/. 5s. Concertinas repaired and ex- 
changed. 





rt II. of the Second Edition of 
is U GHES’s’ “CONCISE PRECEDENTS in 


MODERN CONVEYANCING, published this day, price 3s. 6d. 
LAW TIMES Office, 4 


, Esse X-street, Strand. 


\j JORKS by MISS ‘CORNER. Published by 
DEAN and 80N, 35, Threadneedle-street. 
TRULY A BOOK WORTH BUYING. 


SHIRE.— | 


REMAINDER 


vy MON- | 


illustrated a one of Mr. Brandard’s | 


BEALE, | 


* F to F.—Messrs. KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. | 
have just received a FAA R ton of HARMONIUMS in Oak and Ma- | 


MAYALL’S 
PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 


224, REGENT STREET 
(corner of Argyll-place), 
AND 4338, WEST STRAND 
(Four doors east of the Lowther Arcade). 


—_——_—___——_ 


The above Galleries embrace an extensive Collection of 


| Original Portraits of Eminent Men—Fine Art Illustra- 
tions by Daguerreotype—Panoramas of Niagara, §e. 


Open tia Admission Free. 





PuotocrapHy, or Drawing by the Agency of Light, is 
| daily advancing in public estimation, and must eventually 
supersede every other style of Miniature Portrait. As its 
beauties and resources become developed, the prejudice 
originating in the imperfect nature of the first attempts 
gradually gives way to universal approbation. In producing 
a really good daguerreotype, a combination of appliances 
| and favourable circumstances are required, deprived of which 
the art sinks to the insignificance justly belonging to the 
many wretched abortions claiming the same appellation, 
| and to be seen in almost every street. 

To attain the utmost capabilities of the art, Mr. Mayall 
has brought many advantages to bear upon the subject. He 
has constructed glass-houses especially adapted to the pur- 
pose. An expenditure of many thousand pounds has secured 
the very perfection of apparatus, &c., particularly with regard 
to the lenses, which have been formed expressly to realise 
clear and distinct images without the slightest distortion. 

| Mr. Mayall has practised the art since its first discovery by 
Daguerre, in 1839, and, moreover, has been assisted by a 
thorough knowledge of chemistry, optics, and the principles 
of art. 

Like photography itself, the colouring process has under- 
gone a marked improvement. The suitable arrangement of 
background in the first instance, and the subsequent skill of 
the artist, now ensure pictures coloured to an unusual de- 
gree of excellence. While a first-class plain daguerreotype 
must be acknowledged exquisite, as presenting a perfect 
mezzotint or vignette effect, the coloured miniatures yield to 
none in richness of tone, expression, and artistic treatment. 

Mr. Mayall, in soliciting the inspection of the public, begs 
to draw attention to the fact, that his resources and long ex- 
perience ensure the highest-class pictures; but the arrangement 
of charges place them within the reach of all, 

*.* Every PICTURE GUARANTEED PERMANENT, AND TO STAND 
THE TEST OF TIME AND CLIMATE, 


Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. Iilus- | 
dged. | 


trated by CROWQUILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt e 
The Press have universally praised and testified to Corner's Accurate 
Histories, for School and Family Reading. 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 

Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
3s.6d. bound. Twenty-seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chrono- 
logical Table and Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 
With Questions, 4s. 

Corner’s History of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological T able, and Index. 
With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth thousand. 
Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Thirteenth thousand, 
New Edition, corrected to the present time. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 
3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Fifth thousand. 

Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Seventh 
thousand. 

Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, 

Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 


Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian | 


Empire, 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound, 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application. 


3s. 6d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 


The First History of F of England that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. Without the plate s, for the use of 
Schools, 2s. 6d. 


Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- | 


tions to each Chapter, adapted to the 
CORNER. 
coloured. 


Junior Classes By Miss 
Price ls, sewed; or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 


The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar | 


Eighth 


explained in Short and Easy Games, By Miss CORNER. 
Ed or Is. 6d. bound in 


a», improved, with illustrations. 1s. sewed ; 
cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography 
A New and Concise Description of the Five great Divisions of the 
; their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable Productions; and the 
Characteristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Seventh Thousand. 
Is. 64. in cloth; or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN GLY- 
PHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s, bound in cloth, 


Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, | 


containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete | 
Series o ithe Newest and most useful Information connected with the 
Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. Sixth Edition, 1s. 6d. 
eloth. 


Scriptural History Simplified. By Miss CORNER 
and Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D. Price 3s, 6d. in a clear type, royal 18mo 
London DEAN and SON, Printers and Publishers, 
35, T eedle- -sireet. 


With 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DRESS. 

Ladies are informed that dark silks and satins are best for 
shot silk, checked, striped, or figured materials are 
good, provided they be not too light. The colours to be 
avoided are white, light blue, and pink. The only dark 
material unsuited is black velvet. 

For Gentlemen, black, figured, check, plaid, or other 
fancy vests and neckerchiefs are preferable to white. 


dresses ; 


For Children, plaid, striped, red or figured dresses; hair in 
ringlets enhances the general effect. 


Family Groups arranged so as to form artistic pictures. 


SCALE OF PRICES 
(Including Frame or Morocco Case). 


2nd Size. | wy Size. ] 4th Size. | 5th Size. 
Bak S Ee |£ad (£24 £ 8. a, 
010 6] 1 1 0; 110 0] 2 2 O] 212 6 


Stereoscopic Portrait, with Instrument, &. ..... -- £2 2, 


Ist Size. 


including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. | 


Opinions of the Press. 

“We must admit that we have never seen anything in 
photographic portraits so truly artistic; they have all the 
force and beauty ofan exquisite mezzotinto engraving—hence 
the appropriate name of ‘crayon portraits,’ by which Mr. 
Mayall designates them. We sawin his Gallery a score or 
two of portraits of men whom we know personally; each one 
was the man himself—-a living likeness, such as the most 
skilful painter could never set before us; they are as far 
superior to the multitude of photographic caricatures one 
sees in every great thoroughfare, as a delicate engraving on 
steel or copper is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art Journal, Oct. 
1853. 

‘““Mr. Mayall's pictures are much distinguished for the 
beauty of their execution, the tint being harmonious and 
| neutral; the various textures of flesh, hair, drapery, &c., 

discriminated with a painter’s taste, and an entire absence of 
| a certain commonness of aspect which has tended hitherto 
| to disparage the art.”—Atheneum, May 23, 1853. 

‘The portraits in the Gallery of Mr. Mayall are beauti- 
fully clear and distinct, with the best representation of flesh 
we have yet seen.”—Literary Gazette. 

‘* Mayall’s specimens of coloured portraits are quite mar- 
| vellous.”-—Ailas. 

‘* Mayall’s wondrous excellence.”—Morning Chronicle. 
| “Having seen specimens of J. E. Mayall's portraits upon 
| his improved principle of Daguerrotype, we consider them 
’ remarkably striking likenesses, worthy the inspection of 
the connoisseur.”"—Daily News, 





Second and Cheaper Edition. This day, 1 vol. post 8vo, 12s, 
PURPLE TINTS OF PARIS: 
Characters and Manners in the New Empire. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 

“The purpose of the work has been everywhere kept 
clearly in view, and though it is very full of anecdotes, which 
must have been stored up most industriously, it is not mere 
amusing gossip. . The book is a fi esh. one, though it 
treats of an old theme; and, though very grave and thought- 
ful in its spirit, it will satisfy, we think, the gayest lover of 
light reading.” —Eaxaminer. 

London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piceadilly. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s, 


TRANSCAUCASIA: 
Sketches of the Nations and Races between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

By Baron VON HAXTHAUSEN, 

With Illustrations by C. Grazs, printed in colours by 

Leighton. 

‘*The nations and races who live under the shadows of 
Elbronz and Ararat are daily becoming more interesting ; 
and the present volume, so well-timed in its publication, 
and yet so careful in its execution, is exceedingly welcome 
It is full of information of the most varied kind,”—Athe- 
noeum 


” London: CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day, fep. sewed, Is. 
LETTERS of an AMERICAN, 


Mainly on Russia and Revolution. 
Edited by WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





In a few days, 


FIRMILIAN; 
THE STUDENT OF BADAJOS: 
A SPASMODIC TRAJEDY. 

By T. PERCY JONES. 


Wiu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh. 








TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IS AS FOLLOWS:— 
s. ad. 


Three Lines and under 
Each additional Line, up to Tw enty. 
Every Five Lines beyond 20 
If ordered for Three Insertions, a “reduction. of 10 pe r cent ; if for Six 
Insertions, 25 per cent. 
Sums under 10s. may be sent in postage stamps; larger sums by 
post aeon order, payable to Mr. JOHN CROCKFORD, at the Strand 


‘ost-office. 
—_—_4—_— 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


‘omplaints are continually being made that orders for the CRITIC given 
through booksellers in the country ave answered “not out,” or are 
delivered irregularly. We shail feel extremely obliged to any reader thus 
treated if he will ascertain from his country bookseller the name of the 
London agent who so deceives him; and we will cause an immediate in- 
vestigation to be made, 





NotTice.—Postage-stamps can only be accepted in payment of sums 
not exceeding 5s. Alllarger sums must be transmitted by post-office 
order. 
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THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Sournal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Tue absence of our “ Lounger” from town must 
be our excuse for the nonappearance of the 
Literary “Sayings and Doings.” 











REUNION DES ARTS. 


Tue last meeting for the season of this pleasant | 


society took place on Wednesday last, the enter- 
tainments of so many months being concluded 
with a concert, which introduced to the visitors 
in the crowded rooms one of the most accom- 
plished pianists that has appeared among us for 
some years. 
Madame Massart, and she _ is 
especially for power of expression. We have 
seen more wonderful feats of fingering; we have 
stared at more extraordinary difficulties, made to 
be overcome; but we never enjoyed so fully that 
which is the true object of music, the expression 
of the composer’s sentiments. Madame Massart 
made the instrument speak. She was rapturously 
applauded. 


We congratulate the directors of this charming | 


society on the success that has attended their 
efforts, and the increasing numbers they are 
attracting by their spirited management. The 
Réunion is in fact a public conversazione, con- 
ducted precisely as is a private one. Large 
drawing-rooms, handsomely furnished and sup- 
plied with pictures, engravings, and divers objects 


of art, are devoted to music, conversation, and the | 


display of the art-novelties of the season. 
Refreshments are liberally provided, and whatever 
taste can desire is there. The whole house is 
occupied by the society; and we trust that the 
next season will open with a stili extended list of 
members desirous of availing themselves of its 
many attractions. 





AN APPEAL. 
Tue young authoress of some successful novels 


is at the time of our writing this lying dead, after | 


a terrible illness of three years, borne with pious 


fortitude, though accompanied with the privations | 


of poverty. Her father was in the East India 
Company’s service. He died young, leaving a 


widow and two daughters, with only the small | 


pension which that service allows to the lower 
ranks of its officers. The pen of one of the 


daughters produced a small addition to their | 


pittance, but enough to keep them above want. 
Three years ago she was seized with the malady 
that has now terminated her life. Still, in 
defiance of anguish and weakness, she toiled on, 
until nature could endure no more. Then not 
only did the family lose her aid—she became an 
added burden; for sickness has wants that cannot 
be supplied so cheaply as those of health and 
appetite. We will not pain the reader witha 
description of their sufferings: enough to say that 
their resources are exhausted; that they have no 
relatives who can help them; that they have not 
the means to meet even the funeral expenses; 
that it is a case of real distress, where charity 
can be worthily bestowed. 
we do not state the names of the sufferers; but we 
vouch for the facts, and we have published them 
in the hope that they may meet the eyes of some 


who possess the ability and the will to help the | 


widow and the fatherless. Any sums transmitted 


to the Critic office by the charitable for their 
assistance in this time of tribulation, shall be 
bestowed in relieving from the immediate pressure 


of want those whom the deceased authoress had 


laboured so long to help, but whom she can help 


no nore. 





GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


Tue position of literary men is a subject which has 
long attracted the anxious attention, not only of their 
own class, but of all who have the welfare of society 
Literature has been said by a great autho- 


at heart. 


This admirable artist is a Parisian, | 
remarkable | 


For obvious reasons | 


does not offer any great inducements to its adoption. 

Here and there we find a ‘“‘ man of letters” occupy- 

ing a high social position as such. Dickens and 
| THACKERAY, in our own day, and Sournrey among 
the generation just passed away, may serve as 
instances; but cases such as these are few and far 
| between; and undoubtedly the opinion is not without 
foundation that he who devotes himself to literature 
devotes himself to poverty. But there is another cur- 
| rent notion, which does not appear to be equally borne 
| out by fact, viz. that literary men are not held in suf- 
ficient estimation—that enough is not done for them 
| 


—that an advantageous contrast might be made 

| between their situation in this country and that which 
they occupy in France and Germany. On this sub- 
ject we have jeremiads without end, and because 
novelists and poets are not made Ministers of the 
Crown, raised to titles and dignities as often as the 
genus irritabile may think their due, Literature, for- 
sooth, is neglected ! 

Now, on this subject we are bound to raise a voice 
in favour of the age. It does not neglect its literary 
benefactors. The very fact of being an author is a 
social distinction of considerable value; and, though 
their numbers may seem vast when regarded in a mass, 
yet, when spread throughout the millions of our popu- 
| lation, they are rare enough to be looked upon as 
something above the common run of mankind. There 
| is, and can be, no doubt that many a man is received 
into circles which would otherwise be hermetically 
sealed against him, were it not for his quality as an 
author; and this principle will be found to pervade 
the whole social and the whole literary body. The 
small writer will be received into the smaller, the 
great writer into the larger circle; but each will find 
a sphere of influence, and an amount of consideration, 
which he owes entirely to literature. It is quite true 
that this is not always honourable to either party. 
The wretched exposé made by Lord Jonn Russewu of 
his friend Moore would be quite sufficient to prove 
this, even were other instances wanting. Dukes of 
Bedford will in all ages be found who like to have 
| people about them to amuse them, and Moores wil- 
| ling at any cost to amuse Dukes and Duchesses. 
| Neither can the barriers which habit, rather than 

pride, raises up between the various classes of society 
| be easily broken down; and hence the admission to a 
| higher circle than that in which we habitually move is 
at the best a very questionable advantage. So far, how- 
ever, as it is a benefit, literary men have it in this 
country quite as decidedly as in France or Germany. 
To realise this we must endeavour to form some idea 
of what the literary class really is; for not merely 
authors, properly so called, belong to it, but the vast 
mass of persons who gain their living by their pen— 
there are the editors, sub-editors, reporters, corres- 
| pondents, and writers of and for the thousands of 
daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly periodicals, 
from the penny-a-liner to the dignified editor of the 
| quarterly journal; and while some of these must 

necessarily be men of high position and extensive 
| learning, others, and those a large majority, may be 
as utterly contemptible for their want of information 
as they often unhappily are for want of principle. 

Another circumstance to be noted is, that the best 
authors are, with few exceptions, those with whom 
| literature is not a profession. The labour of the 
lawyer is not unfrequently beguiled with history and 
science. Medicine has a literature of its own. The 
clergy are to a great extent the teachers of the age in 
other matters besides theology. The army and navy 
are taking up a position in the literary world; also 
peers and senators become authorities on politics and 
economy through the press; and the department of 
fictitious literature has fallen almost wholly into the 
hands of ladies. Some of these are merely seeking 
agreeable employment for leisure time; others to 
| increase or obtain a reputation; a few because they 
| have something to say and are under a necessity of 
saying it; and the greater number write because they 
hope thereby to advance their professional interests. 

Now when we look to the motives which induce 
any particular act, we cannot think him unrewarded 
who obtains the very object for which the act in 
question was performed. He who writes for fame 
rarely fails in winning fame. He who writes for 
money is in the condition of a merchant, and his re- 
ward must depend on the state of the market; and 
| when it is considered how excessively common 
| the qualifications are for the lower departments ot 
literature, we must never be astonished to find the 

market overstocked. The very fact that literature 
should ever be a profession is in itself an anomaly ; it 
is a taking it for granted that the man who adopts it 
shall have daily, weekly, or monthly, something to 
| say which it shall gravely concern the world to hear; 
it is analogous to the “ Friend” who prearranges that 
he shall be “‘ moved by the spirit” to speak on Tues- 
| day evening at half-past seven o'clock; it is like the 
enthusiasm of a speech or a sermon coolly got up in 
the closet. It arises from the impatience of the age; 
| men must have their periodical dose of amusement or 
excitement; and, as the article is in demand, the mar- 
ket is supplied. The literary class to which this state 
| of things gives rise is that which writes to order; it 
adapts its productions to the tastes which prevail, and 


they are consequently ephemeral, like the fashions | 


ais : ; : ‘ ! 
rity to be a good staff but a bad crutch; and, if | 
looked at in the light of a profession, it certainly | 


they consult. Few give utterance to the burning 
words of genius, speaking because constrained by the 
spirit that is in them, and careless of any other reward 
than that of having impressed the world with those 
truths which they were commissioned to reveal. Now 
the person who, under these circumstances, takes up 
literature as the means of gaining a living, must lay 
his account with finding it a very poor one. He is ‘a 
manufacturer of books; and books, as articles of sale, 
stand in a very different relation to quartern loaves 
and legs of mutton. The demand for them is a 
capricious demand, satisfied after all others, and de- 
clining before all others. The return can rarely be 
received immediately by the producer; it comes 
through an intermediate agent, who always absorbs 
a large part of the profits, and not unfrequently the 
whole. Again, to be a successful author (as to gains) 
requires a peculiar tact and sagacity in ascertaining 
the present state of public inclination ; and this is by 
no means a common gift; it is not often enjoyed even 
by publishers, who have far better opportunities for 
acquiring it than authors have, and to whom it is at 
least of as much consequence. 

There is yet another disadvantage to the writer by 
profession, and that is, the competition, the unfair 
competition (commercially speaking), which he has to 
sustain with those who are wholly or partly ama- 
teurs. More than half the books which are published 
are never paid for at all—a large proportion are 
never expected to be paid for. We know ladies who 
write novels—good novels too—and admit that they 
do no more than keep the fair authors in gloves! 
Gentlemen write for reputation ; many write ano- 
nymously, and in periodicals, for the sake of influence ; 
many more for the sake of adding a trifle to an income 
gained by other sources; more still for mere amuse- 
ment;—and with all these, for the most part more 
happy in circumstances, able to select their own sub- 
jects, and not unfrequently more able and more 
highly educated than himself, the professional Jitté- 
rateur has to compete. We shall not pause to exa- 
mine the way in which publishers treat their “ hacks” 
—the small remuneration afforded, the discourage- 
ments offered, and the severe and minute criticism 
exercised—neither shall we speak of the piracy and 
brigandage, the preying upon each other's brains, 
which is but too common among a large class of 
‘“men of letters.” We have, without these, shown 
reasons abundant why the mere literary man must 
expect to be a poor man. : 

But, like all other poor men, he is a married man, 
with a large family ; and, like ald men, the time comes 
when his strength fails him, and he can work no 
longer. What then is to become of him and his 
children? This melancholy problem has attracted 
the attention of the educated world for many years, 
and does not appear nearer to a solution now than at 
any past period. The provident rarely can, the im- 
provident never will, make provision against a rainy 
day. The pension-list might be enlarged to advan- 
tage ; but how few can expect to avail themselves of 
this resource. The Literary Fund can offer only tem- 
porary help, and the decayed author is actually worse 
off than the decayed clergyman. 

What we have said of literature may be applied 
mutatis mutandis to art. The latter is, however, more 
remunerative, and its ranks are less crowded. It pre- 
sents, therefore, fewer pictures of extreme misery, and 
many more of brilliant success: yet its members are 
even less provident than literary men; and if they 
fail there are fewer sources of relief open to them. 
We believe that to Sir Enwarp Butwer Lyrron the 
scheme is due of establishing a ‘‘ Guild of Literature 
and Art,” which should combine the advantages of 
an insurance society and a benevolent institution— 
should afford relief to those who temporarily required 
it, confer pensions on those who had merited well of 
the public, have its own scale of honours as well as 
of benefits, and be incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
The idea itself was not new; it has been carried par- 
tially into eflect for the working classes of this 
country, with great success by the Birkbeck Insu- 
rance Company. More recently a scheme has been 
concocted for the clergy by the Rev. J. B. Sweet, 
which associates the wealthy among the body as 
honorary members, paying their subscription, but 
claiming no benefit in return. These two plans joined 
make that of Sir Epwarp’s Gump. Now the first 
thing to be considered is, whether there be any neces- 
sity for such an incorporation. This necessity has 
been strenuously asserted, and as strenuously denied. 
Our previous remarks will have led the reader to 
judge what our own opinions on this subject will be. 
We contend that literary men have no right to com- 
plain of the age; that as much is done for them as 
they have any right to expect; that honour is given 
where honour is due; and that commercial specula- 
tions in book-making ought to follow the same rule 
and abide the same results as commercial specula- 
tions in any other way. But we are by no means 
blind to the distresses of a class, because we think no 
injustice is done to it; and the cases made known to 
and by the council of the proposed GUILD are, in our 
estimation, such as to warrant its formation. Let us 
take the case of Tuomas Hoop—a man of genius, of 
high character, and varied attainments; he had been 
labouring in the cause of humanity during his whole 
life ; he had softened down many prejudices, had fos- 
tered many kindly sympathies; all that he wrote 
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and did hada tendency to better the age he lived in; 
and yet he was hardly abie to maintain his family in 
comfort, and altogether unable to make any perma- 
nent provision for them. Doubtless this good and 
gifted man was regarded with envy by hundreds of 
his brethren of the quill, and considered quite as 
much favoured by fortune as he was by nature. And 
how many of our best writers are in the same posi- 
tion? What would Cuartes Lams have been had 
he not been a clerk in the East India House? What 
would Tatrourp have been, had he not been a 
lawyer? James has taken shelter in a diplomatic 
appointment ; and we find a thousand other proofs 
that, even under the most favourable circumstances, 
literature is but a poor profession. 

But, though its members be poor, they are proud— 
rightly and justifiably so. They are not objects for 
alms; and many an author of note would have been 
thankful for such aid as the Literary Fund could offer, 
if it had been possible for him to make up his mind 
to apply forit. Now, the object of the GUILD is two- 
fold—it is, first, to encourage an esprit de corps among 
artists and literary men, to induce them to rely on 
themselves and on one another; to show them how 
strong a class they are, and, by uniting them, to spread 
good and repress unworthy principles among them ; to 
wwaken them, not individually, but corporately, to a 
sense of their important mission; to put into their 
mouths when they look on any grand production of 
venius the sublime words, m pittore,” or 
* anche scrittore,”’ asthe case may be, and to 
excite a full appreciation of their import. As it is, 
there is no elass which has so little community of 
feeling as the literary; and, as a necessary consequence, 
there is no class among which detraction, envy, and 
uncharitableness are so rife. One of the objects of the 
GUILD is to establish that esprit de corps. Another, 
and perhaps the primary object, though we have here 
placed it in the second place, is to make some provi- 
sion for the unfortunate. This is to be done by means 
of an insurance society; but its benefits are to be 
increased to those who need them by having a class 
of paying, but not receiving members; these are 
honorary members of the GuILD; their contributions 
go to swell the general funds, but they are not eligi- 
ble to receive any benefits in return. Now, here lies 
our first objection. We wish to help a proud and 
sensitive, but poor man; we feel we should degrade 
him by offering him alms; and yet we propose to him 
to receive that which is only one step removed. I am 
an Archdeacon, or a Serjeant-at-law, or a Physician 
in lucrative practice, or a Member of Parliament, or 
a wealthy Country Gentleman, and I cannot offer ten 
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Psychological Inquiries: in a series of Essays, in- 
tended to illustrate the Mutual Relations of the 
Physical Organisation and the Mental Faculties. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Long- 
man. 

We often wish that all books were, like this, pub- 

lished anonymously. It would be infinitely 

satisfactory to a reviewer to be freed from the 
suspicion, by being deprived of the possibility, of 
partiality or prejudice. He is a bold man—we 
say it advisedly—who tells the public, however 
truly, that a reigning favourite is falling off, or 
writing dull and sentimental nonsense. But he 
is a bolder man who draws from the mass an un- 
known Brown, Jones, or Robinson, and bids the 
world recognise him as a genius, or even a clever 
writer. Doubtless every review, every magazine, 


every journal, makes sad blunders occasionally | 


in its distribution of praise and dispraise. But 
it is much, as in the present case, to have the 
judgment unbiassed by fame or obscurity. We 
like this book—like it much; and we have no 
more notion who the author is than that favourite 
type of innocent ignorance, the unborn babe. 

At first we thought we recognised Helps in the 


classical structure, and accurate precision of the | 


periods. There is the same neat rotundity of 
phrase, the same harmony of intonation and ca- 
dence. Every sentence has similarly been cast 
in a grammatical mould of the most faultless 
accuracy. Not an antithesis is wrongly ba- 
lanced ; not a colon nor comma misplaced. In 


Eubulus we thought that we detected the polished | 


wisdom of Milverton; in Ergates we looked for 
the caustic logic of Ellesmere. Crites seemed 


meant to play the unobtrusive part of the atten- 
tive and diffident tutor; and, although we missed 
our shrewd and pleasant little Lucy, we thought 
that she had stopped at home only because young 
English ladies do not usually assist in physiologi- 
cal or psychological anatomy. 7 





pounds to Mr. Brown, the poet, or Mr. RoBrinson, 
the novelist, though I should like te do so, and he 
would be glad if his feelings would allow him to 
accept it. But I subseribe to Sir Epwarp’s GuiILp 
because I have written a volume of Sermons or a 
treatise on the Law of Elections, or an essay on 
Cholera, or a political work, and thus indirectly I 
help Brown or Jones by augmenting the funds from 
which they obtain what they require. But, when we 
meet, what sort of union does the Guitp establish 
between us? We are not equal members; I know 
that I pay and he receives, and he knows that I know 
it—that Iam simply in the position of a pecuniary 
yenefactor and he of a beneficiary member. 

This is certainly not the way to establish an esprit 
de corps, or to help sensitive and cultivated men, 
without wounding their feelings. But there is no 
neceasity for any such distinction; Sir E, B. Lyrron, 
Sir ArncuiBaALp Auison, and Mr. Rusktn are not 
likely to want relief from the Guitp. But why are 
they, on that account, to be placed in a separate 
class? It is mere ostentation—it is, in fact, saying, 
‘** Poor fellows! we are in a very different position 
from yours; we are not likely to want money to pay 
our rent, or our boys’ schooling, or our butcher's 
bill—we have a provision for our old age or time of 
sickness ; but we will throw in oursubscription. We 
don’t want any return for it; take it and divide it 
among you.” Besides, who is there in a position to 
say this? There is the child of a Baronet in the In- 
fant Orphan Asylum; there is a noble Lord, whose 
income is derived from those commercial companies 
at whose boards he sits as director. Banks may fail, 
estates may become incumbered, and riches make 
themselves wings and flee away. Those, then, who 
become members of the GuILD oF LITERATURE AND 
Arr should be all on the same terms; those who do 
not require need not claim—will not, cannot, claim— 
its aid ; and they may subscribe in such a manner as 
to become entitled only to temporary assistance, and 
neither to a pension during life, nor to a sum payable 
to their representatives at death. If this be done, the 
effect will be most beneficial; a real bond of 
union will be established, and the Gurtip will be 
what all Guilds should be—a brotherhood. Dona- 
tions to a large amount, the produce of private 
theatricals, the profits of works devoted to the pur- 
pose—these are unobjectionable modes of aiding the 
design; but even these ought only to be received 
from members. And this brings us to the considera- 
tion of another feature in the proposed scheme. This 
is the establishment of a kind of fellowship, with an 
income and residence, provided there are advantages 


Perhaps, after all, we are right; and “ Friends 
in Council,” ever welcome, have come before us 


with new names. We could wish it to be so; for 
we can pay this work no higher compliment than 
by affirming that it is quite worthy of Mr. Helps. 
It is true that we have not the happy, quaint, 
and dry humour by which the abstruseness of 
his subjects has been hitherto enlivened. We 
look in vain for those charming interludes—tristia 
tnesta foco—where Ellesmere, by a few rough and 
original sallies, throws electric life into the ne- 
cessary conventionalities of the lecture-room, or 
makes the humanity of himself and his friends 
playfully apparent in laughing aggressions on 
Luey’s womanly tact. We want some such de- 
lightful relief in the present volume; but other- 
wise we are quite willing to place it by the side 
of *‘ Friends in Council,” and “ Companions of 
my Solitude.” 

In truth, it has the advantage or disadvantage 
of dealing with tougher material than either of 
those two charming works. They are reading 
for an easy chair, a sofa, or even a sick couch; 
but ¢his is not a volume to be taken up, except 
when the head is clear and strong, and every 
critieal faculty in serviceable order. But it is 
no less a popular as well as an able treatise on 
some very difficult subjects; and the comparison 
we have just instituted shows how high we are 
prepared to place it. 

The book itself takes the form of conversations 
between three interlocutors. But they, as their 
names indicate, have no real personality, but 
merely an abstract existence. Eubulus (the 
happy and discreet suggestor) is the man of 


| elegant @ priori conception, whose fancies are 


checked and regulated by Ergates, the practical 
experimentalist. A shadowy arbiter (Crites) in- 
tervenes occasionally; but the dialogue is kept 
up almost exclusively by the first two characters. 

The following extract from the introduction is 
a fair specimen of its tone and style. Eubulus, 
the retired gentleman, is congratulated by his 


and disadvantages in any mode of conferring these. 
If they are done by the council, there will be always a 
suspicion of clique; if by the body at large, there 
will be much trouble and inconvenience attending the 
election—of the two, however, the latter would be 
the preferable mode; and the only real difficulty 
would be so to apportion the qualification that no 
man should obtain the position simply because of his 
poverty, or simply because of his literary ability. 
Ladies, too, should be eligible to this beneficial dis- 
tinction; and perhaps one third should be reserved 
for them. 

But there is again an object which ought not to be 
lost sight of by those who examine the constitution 
of the proposed GuILp, as it has not been omitted 
from the contemplation of the founders—it is that of 
promoting a provident spirit among a class hitherto 
so little prone to it. Everything hitherto has worked 
against this. The gains of literary men have been 
proverbially precarious — sometimes considerable, 
sometimes nil. The spring has been an intermittent 
fountain, and they have too often taken ‘carpe 
diem,” in its lowest sense, for their motto. Anything 
which can render economy popular among them will 
be doing them an essential service; and if this can 
be done by associating them with the magnates of 
their profession, it is securing two excellent objects 
by one process. 

Since the first publication of the plan there have 
been two important changes: it will be remembered 
that when we announced the scheme some time ago, 
we took exception to the manner in which it was 
proposed to recruit the ranks of the GUILD, viz., by 
election. Now, if it is to be an insurance society, no 
matter what other benefits are incorporated into it— 
all persons eligible, according to rule, must have 
admission on their application. The force of this has 
been felt, and the election scheme has been abandoned, 
though there seems some longing after it still trace- 
able in the provisions of the Bill before Parliament. 

Another alteration is, that the council, instead of 
being a permanent body, holding office for life, are to 
go out by rotation, so as to secure a succession of fresh 
energies: the body at large must look to it, that they 
do not render this advantage nugatory by frequent 
re-elections. 

On the whole, the plan has our full approbation, 
and we should be glad to see all the literary men and 
artists in the kingdom become ordinary members of 
it; some because they will be making a respectable 
provision for the future, and others, because it isa 
graceful and unostentatious way of aiding their poorer 
brethren. 













friends on the happiness of his country life. He 
replies thus: 

I have reason, he answered, to be grateful to God 
for the many blessings which I enjoy. But do not 
speak of perfect leisure as one of them. It was very 
soon after I was established here that I made the dis- 
covery that it was necessary to my happiness that I 
should provide some new occupation for myself; and 
I succeeded in doing so. To those who have been 
brought up in idleness, a life of leisure is bad enough; 


| and hence we find that the more energetic among 


| actually die of ennui. 





them are glad to exchange it for some kind of active 
pursuit—polities, travelling, field-sports, horse-racing, 
gambling, accordingly as their natural tastes and acci- 
dental circumstances give one or another direction to 
their minds. The vulgar phrase of killing time very 
aptly expresses the feelings of many on this subject. 
But if a life of leisure be painful tosuch persons, what 
must it be to one like you or me, who have advanced 
beyond the middle period of life, without having had 
any experience of it? This is no speculative inquiry ; 
it may be answered from actual observation. Not a 
few persons who abandon their employments under 
the impression that they will be happy in doing so, 
It induces bodily disease more 
than physical or mental labour. Others, indeed, sur- 
vive the ordeal. But where the body does not sutter, 
the mind often does. I have known instances of 
persons whose habits have been suddenly changed 
from those of great activity to those of no employ- 
ment at all, who have been for a time in a state of 
mental excitement, or hypochondriasis, bordering on 
mental aberration. Moreover, it is with the mind as 
it is with the body—it is spoiled from want of use; 
and the clever and intelligent young man, who sits 
down to lead what is called a life of leisure, invariably 
becomes a stupid old man. 

Crites.—You, at any rate, can have had no diffi- 
culty in finding an occupation for yourself. At 
school and college you made yourself not only a good 
Latin and Greek scholar, but also well acquainted 
with general literature. You have, I conclude, fallen 
back on your early studies; and your library, I per- 
ceive, affords you abundant opportunities of doing so. 

Eubulus.—It is true that this is a great resource, 
and that a person who has been originally well edu- 
cated has.a very great advantage over one who has 
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been in this niaehe less fortentaly situs sted. 


But do 
not take it for more than it is worth. It must be 
confessed that to one who has been engaged in more 
active and exciting pursuits, whatever they may have 
been—politics, profession, commerce, or anything 
else—mere reading, without any specific object, is, by 
comparison, but dull work. In early life we read for 
some definite purpose, to make ourselves acquainted 
with a particular subject, or to obtain knowledge 
which is to be applied to the attainment of something 
that we have in view afterwards. Undoubtedly the 
mere acquirement of knowledge is in itself agreeable ; 
but something more than this is necessary, not only 
to keep the mind in a wholesome and vigorous state, 
but to happiness. Not only must the mental facul- 
ties be exercised, but it must be on a worthy subject, 
or with some ulterior view. It was better for Diocle- 
tian to plant cabbages than to do nothing; and it is 
to be supposed that Charles the Fifth de rived some 
sort of comfort from his flying puppets and _self- 
flagellations ; but I suspect that, in spite of his mis- 
fortunes, Lord Bacon was not altogether unh: ippy 
while engaged in completing his philosophical works; 
and I cannot doubt that he was much less so than he 
would have been if he had shared the occupations and 
amusements of the Emperors. 

After some good remarks on education, the 
conversation ascends at once to the re'ation of 
mind and matter. Memory is considered to be 
not aninherent faculty of the mind, but the re- 
sult of organisation ; and, although to some this 
may sound startling, we do not know how any 
can hesitate to adopt a theory which all experi- 
ence goes to confirm. Whatever may be the 
nature of memory—whatever may be the means 


by which the outward and the present are caught | 


by the perception, and made reproducible as con- 
ceptions by the action of the will—it is clear that 
the flux of ideas is as fugitive in its nature 


as the flux of matter. That latent remem- 
brances will remain dormant in the mind for 
years, and then revive with all the freshness of 


vivid actuality ; that they may, as pictures of 
our childhood, be transferred to the intelligence, 
be forgotten—to all appearance utterly and irre- 
vocably forgotten—for fifty, sixty, or even seventy 
years; and return in more than all their original 
life, when the last breath, perhaps, is being drawn, 


isno more than what daily instances establish. 
And this fact, taken together with the fact that 


in the 
atom in 
sight make 
can be a thing 


the congeries of cerebral organs changes, 
course of a few years, like every other 
the animal system, would at first 
against the theory that memory 
of material organisation, when the organism 
itself is constantly losing its identity. But if 
life can be transmitted from part to part, why 
should not. memory be equally transmissible ? 
Again, if memory were essentially part of the 
individual being, we might fairly expect every in- 
cident in our lives to be as permanent a present 
perception as the sense of personal identity. 
When we consider also its strength in some—its 
weakness and almost non-existence in others— 
its activity in health, its listlessness in illness, 
its extinction by long disease—we can hardly 
hesitate in concluding that it is no more than a 
separable accident to the intelligent monad. 
Another leading subject is the relation of 
human nature to that of the inferior animals. 
This is one of those topics which none but friends, 
who are philosophers of the most liberal order, 
are fond of discussing. Every one tries to shirk 
it. Every one is afraid of finding himself 
trayed unconsciously into materialism or infi- 
delity of some kind. How cowardly this policy 
is; how false to the cause of all divine and human 
truth ; how utterly obstructive to science; how 
humiliating to the cause of all true religion, we 
need not stop to prove. But the most suscep- 
tible and nervous may be reassured, when they 
recollect that divines like Bishop Butler have 
not shrunk from the hypothesis of similarity, 
and that Christian laymen, like Locke and Pro- 
fessor Brown, have inclined to it. Our author 
thus states his views of developement. 
Ergates.—It may be, as I observed on a former 
occasion, that some of those which are usually re- 
garded as the very lowest form of animal life, have 
no endowments superior to those which belong to 
vegetables. Setting these aside, however, I appre- 
hend that no one who considers the subject can 
doubt that the mental principle in animals is of the 
Same essence as that of human beings; so that, even 
in the humbler classes, we may trace the rudiments 
of those faculties, to which, in their state of more 
complete development, we are indebted for the 
grandest results of human genius. We cannot sup- 
pose the existence of mere sensation without suppos~ 
mg that there is something more. In the stupid 
carp, which comes to a certain spot, at a certain hour, 
or on a certain signal, to be fed, we recognise at any 


be- 


(by which matter 


, tions stated 


! the fields before. 


ideas. But we recognise much more than this in the 
dog who assists the shepherd in collecting his sheep 


in the wilds of the Welsh mountains. Loeke, and 
Dugald Stewart following him, do not allow that 


“brute animals have the 
Now, taking it for granted that abstraction can 
mean nothing more than the power of comparing 
our conceptions with reference to certain points to the 
exclusion of others; as, for example, 
sider colour without reference to figure, 
out reference to colour—then I do not see how we can 
deny the existence of this faculty in other animals 
any more than in man himself. In this sense of the 
word, abstraction is a necessary part of the proc 
reasoning, which Locke defines as being ‘‘ the percep- 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas.” 
But who can doubt that a dog reasons, while he is 
looking for his master, whom he has lost. 
But even if brutes did not abstract—and we 


power of abstraction.” 


when we con- 
or figare with- 


ss of 





are disposed to differ from our author in thinking | 


that they neither do nor can—the apparent want 


of such a faculty would be worthless as an argu- | 


ment of any radical dissimilari y of original 
nature. The power of abstracting is even in 
mankind the last result of the elaborate 
education. It is the one faculty which distin- 
guishes most remarkably the educated from the 
uneducated, or half-educated man. Children 





most 


have no idea of abstraction—peasants, and even | 


intelligent artisans, have as little. The greatest 
difficulty which judges and advocates have in the 
management of legal evidence, is in the generally 
fruitless endeavour to make their witnesses 
abstract ; to get them free from masses of irrele- 
vant circumstance, and make them present, in 
half-a-dozen well-digested sentences, the pith of 
pages of immaterial incident. It is singular, 
to watch the course of education in this respect. 
Barbarous ages delight in historical details which 
are intolerable to a civilised age. The Homeric 
catalogue of ships had doubtless a charm for the 
listeners to the first rhapsodists. The laboured 
circumstance of a duel and a death-blow in the 
Iliad or the Niebelungen Lied was more lovely to 
the ears of a cotemporary audience than the 
aphoristie wisdom of Aristotle or Rochefoucauld 
is to the keenest modern philosophers. The 
delight which some still take in the almost obso- 
lete sciences of genealogy and heraldry, is a 
similar relic of times when the infant world 
sought only the dazzling, the startling, the pic- 
turesque, in its most real and concrete form, and 
shrank from that unknown and unroused faculty 
becomes clarified and exalted 
into spiritual quintessence. P 
as principles—as abstractions 
imply experience and method. But, even 
we doubt whether one in a thousand ever thinks 
enough to originate an aphorism. They repeat 
those of the clever men of all times, and apply 
them to their own But the “half- 
reasoning elephant” to all appearance exercises 
the faculty of abstraction as much as the majority 
of mankind. 
The anecdotes of instinct in animals and insects 
are also well put. 
What nice partitions sense 
Lord Brougham has given us one of the most 
interesting of recent works on the subject, and 
many of the views in the book resemble his. But 
Lord Brougham appears to have taken up with 
the beautiful but pantheistic theory, that the 
divine afflatus acts immediately on the minute 
organisms of insects. The present author inclines 
to the notion of separate and individual exis- 
tences in each. He thus traces, also, the singular 
fact of acquired instincts becoming hereditary. 
Erqates.—There are other instincts which are in- 
tended to adapt the animal to the peculiar situation 
in which he is placed, and liable to vary with the 
circumstances for which they are required. Acquired 
habits in several successive generations become per 
manent, and assume the character of instinets; and 
thus we have the opportunity of seeing new instincts 
generated. I walked in the fields during the autumn 
with a young pointer dog which had never been in 
He stopped and pointed at a covey 
of partridges. M. Magendie relates an analogou 
anecdote of a retriever. He bought him as a puppy 
in England, and took him to France. Though never 
having been trained for the purpose, he knew his duty 
as a retriever, and performed it sufficiently well when 
taken into the fields. Mr. Andrew Knight has given 
an account of other facts of the same kind. It is 
probable that, if we had the opportunity of studying 
the conditions of the herds of wild horses wh'ch roam 
over the prairies of America, we should find that 
they are born with instincts which their ancestors 
did not possess in their domesticated state, and which 
| they would lose if again brought under subjection to 
man. 
He states thus the influence of intellectual 
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Crites—In proportion as the 
ties are more perfect, so is the social instinct more 
efficient. The gregarious elephant is more intelligent 
than the solitary tiger. As the dog is more intelli- 
gent than the cat, so has he social and moral qualities 
which the latter does not possess; and, in like man- 
ner, human society is a more perfect institution than 
that of any other animals which live in association. 

The last dialogue, or rather lecture (for there 
is no real argument throughout) attacks the very 
foundations of phrenology, as a science resting on 
the most imperfect induction. The objections 
deserve attention and reply. substance of 
them is thus stated: 


intellectual faeul- 


The 
Ergates.—There are two simple anatomical facts 
which the founders of this system have overlooked, 
or with which they were probably unacquainted, and 
which of themselves afford a sufficient contradiction of 
it. First. They referthe mere animal propensities chiefly 
to the posterior lobes, and the intellectual faculties to 
the anterior lobes of the cerebrum. But the truth is 
that the posterior lobes exist only in the human brain, 
and in that of some of the tribe of monkeys, and are 
absolutely wanting in quadrupeds. Of this there is 


no more doubt than there is of any other of the best- 
established facts in anatomy; so that, if phrenology 
be true, the most marked distinction between man, 
| on the one hand, and a cat, or a horse, or a sheep, on 
the other, ought to be, that the former has the animal 
propensities developed to their fullest extent, and 


these are deficient in the latter. Secondly. 
Birds have various propensities and faeulties in com- 
mon with us, and in the writings of phrenologists 
many of their illustrations are derived from this class 
f vertebral animals. But the structure of the bird’s 
brain is essentially different, not only from that of the 
human brain, but from that of the brain of all other 
mammalia. In order that I may make this plain, 
you must excuse me if I repeat what I said on the 
subject formerly. In the mammalia, the name of 
’ striatum has been given to each of two organs 
of a small size compared with that of the entire 
brain, distinguished by a peculiar disposition of the 
grey, and the fibrous, or medullary substance, of 
which they are composed, and placed under the entire 
mass of the hemispheres of the cerebrum. In the 
bird’s brain, what appears to a superficial observer 
to correspond to these hemispheres, is found, on a 
more minute examination, to be apparently the corpora 
striata developed to an enormous size; that which 
really corresponds to the cerebral hemispheres being 
merely a thin laver expanded over their upper sur- 
and presenting no appearance of convolutions. 
lt is plain, then, that there can be no phrenological 
organs in the bird’s brain corresponding to those 
whi h are said to exist in the human brain, or in 
that of other mammalia. Yet birds are as pugnacious 
ind destructive, as much attached to the local@es in 
which they reside, and as careful of their offspring, as 
any individual among us; and I suppose that no one 
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will deny, that if there be special organs of tune or of 
imitation in man, such organs ought not to be want- 
ing in the bulltinch and parrot. 

Again: 

We must not, however, lose sight of the facts, that 
idiots for the most part have small heads, and that 
we are generally agreed in considering a large head 
and a capacious forehead as indicative of superior 


intellectual endowments. In like manner as the 
ancient sculptors gave to the figures - some of the 
heathen gods the appearance of youth, by shortening 
the jaws so that they could not ‘be sup posed to con- 
tain the entire number of teeth belonging to the adult, 
so they expressed the divine intelligence of others by 
increasing the dimensions of the forehead. But even 
to this rule there are exceptions. Some very stupid 
persons, within my own knowledg have had very 
large heads. On the other hand, if we may trust to 
the authority of the bust of Newton in the apartments 
of the Royal Society, the head of that mighty genius 
was below the averag > size: and Moore describes the 
head of Byron as having been unusually small, with 
a narrow forehead; the faet being confirmed by an 
anecdote related by Colonel Napier, of a party of 
fourteen persons having tried to put on his hat, and 
having found that it was too small to fit any one of 
them. On a former occasion I adverted to an 
thesis by which these mosnetelt haa may be explained. 
rhe nervous force is supposed to be generated in the 
grey or vesicular substance, of which the greater part is 
expanded on o surface of the cerebral hemispheres, 
the extent of that surface depending much on 
the bulk of the entire “er. as on the number and 
depth of the convolutions. Without, however, having 
recourse to this explanation, it is easy to sup age that : 
more or less refined organisation may all the 
difference, so that the smaller brain of one individual 
may be a more perfect instrument for the mind to 
use than the larger one of another 

Eubulus—Men’s characters are compounded of so 
many elements, and are influenced by so great 2 
v ariety of circumstances, that it is difficult to under- 
stand how they can be determined by any such simple 
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greater intensity in some individuals than they are in 
others. Then there are those habits which are | 
gradually acquired during several successive genera- | 
tions, by which chiefly the different races of mankind 
are distinguished from each other; which cause one 
nation to be peaceful and another warlike; which 
engender low-mindedness and cunning in those who 
have had an uncertain tenure of life, or liberty, or 
property, under an arbitrary and oppressive govern- 
ment; and give rise to liberal sentiments, and an open 
and manly bearing, in those who have had the advan- | 
tage of belonging to a free and well-regulated com- 
munity. To these we may add those other habits 
and modes of thinking which are the result of early 
discipline and training in individual cases; which 
dispose him who has been brought up among thieves 
to become a thief; which cause the spoiled child, 
whatever his original disposition may have been, to 
grow up into the selfish man; which explain how it 


is that of two persons with the same amount of natural | 


talent, one remains from the beginning to the end of 


his life absorbed in frivolous pursuits, and dies un- | 


regretted, or perhaps despised; while the other is 
distinguished for his genius and superior intellectual 
attainments, transmitting his name to posterity as 
that of a benefactor of the human race. If we pursue 
the inquiry further, we find that in addition to moral 
agencies such as I have enumerated, there are various 
physical agencies which co-operate with them in 
forming individual characters. One man is in that 
state of bodily health, that even in spite of adverse 
circumstances he is always cheerful and contented, 
ready to sympathise with others, and obtaining their 
sympathy in return. Another, oppressed by chronic 
dyspepsia, or visceral disease, or having his nervous 
energies exhausted by excessive labour, is in that con- 
dition which causes every impression made on him to be 
attended with more or less of an uneasy feeling; and 
hence he is fretful and peevish, dcubtful as to himself, 
suspicious of others; so that it is only under the in- 
fluence of a high moral principle, and by a constant 
effort of self-control, that he can avoid being ungra- 
cious in his general behaviour, and in his dealings 
with mankind bring himself up to the level of his 
more fortunate competitor. Nor are physical agencies 
of another kind less influential in other ways. It 
cannot be supposed that the young gentleman of 
fashion, whom I remember to have seen described in 
one of the police reports as never being without a 
cigar in his mouth, except when he was at his meals 
or when he was asleep, had any other than a muddled 
intellect; and the alcohol circulating in the vessels of 
the habitual drunkard must have even a more in- 
jurious influence than the poison of tobacco. 

We have reviewed this small book at length; and 
we have given extracts from it more copiously than 
we should have been justified in doing had we 
estimated it merely by its size. But we like its | 
matter and tone, It is written, as all books on 
natural science ought to be written, not in a spirit 
of sneering scepticism; not in a spirit of izsidious 
infidelity; but in a spirit of reverential as well as 
scientific research. 

Let knowledge grow from more to more; 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster. 

We detest and we despise that narrow-minded 
bigotry—if it ought not rather to be termed that 
weak and short-sighted hypocrisy—which ex- 
claims that religion is being rooted from the land, 
because it is found that the earth goes round the 
sun, and that this earth has been in process of 
formation for some thousands of years longer than 
is consistent with the traditional interpretation 
of the Mosaic history. But we protest still more 
strongly against that superficial illuminism 
which snatches at every imperfect discovery of 
human science to gratify a mad and impious 
yanity, by destroying all that the reason declares 
sacred—all that the inmost soul pronounces 
divine. Great moral and social problems—of the 
highest import to all of us—are in process of 
sdlution. Each day is apparently bringing us 
iearer the consummation. Let us aid the 
workers; or at least not interrupt, nor ridicule, 
nor malign them. But when all is done, we have 
no doubt that here, as in everything else, it will 
be found that, however we may have rough- 
hewed our ends, it is a divinity that has shaped 
them. 


} its Ilistory, Const ti 
By Janez Hocc, M.R.C 
Orr and Co. 
ir is only of late years that the uses of the microscope 
have been understood. Formerly it was little more 
than a plaything, save in the hands of a very few 
curious observers; and even they do not appear to 
have anticipaggd the practical applications of it to 
the advancenfnt of almost every science whic! 
been made.in our own time. Now, 
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world to all of these; and discoveries are being daily 
made with its help which promise to be of the utmost 
importance to humanity. At such a time, then, 
right welcome will be a treatise embracing the entire 
subject of the marvellous instrument and its mar- 
Mr. Hogg has devoted a large 
volume to his theme, which he has exhausted. Every- 
thing known about the microscope and its applica- 
tions may here be found; and the descriptions are 
illustrated and made intelligible to the eye by upwards 
of 500 engravings. 

This noble volume, which is published at a small 
price, should be in the hands of every person who 
possesses a microscope. It will infinitely enhance 
the interest which he will take in the use of the in- 
strument that displays to him the wonders of the 
little world. 





| The Cabinet of British Entomology; containing, in a 


systematic arrangement, carefully coloured wlustra- 

tions and descriptions of the most beautiful and in- 

teresting native insects. By C. WEtGHTMAN Har- 

rison. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Tuts work, of which two numbers are before us, is 
The text is correct, and 
as full as can be desired, and the lithographed 
illustrations are coloured with great care. The 
author has adopted Latreille’s Tarsal system, which 
is now in general use among entomologists. The 
Coleoptera begin the series—beetles big and small, in 
every rainbow tint metallic. 


Tne first completed volume of Orr's Circle of the 
Sciences is now before us, and it is certainly a marvel 
of cheapness. The promise of the projector has been 
amply fulfilled, and the various subjects treated by 
the most competent men of the time, while no expense 
has been spared in securing typographical excellence 
and a profusion of engravings for illustrations. 


the general nature, relations, and applications of all 
the chief departments of human knowledge ; and then 
follows a copious and complete essay on the Principles 
of Physiology, the Structure of the Skeleton and the 


Teeth, and the Varieties of the Human Race—Professor | 


Owen being the author of the former part, and Dr. 
Latham of the latter. These names are a guarantee 
for excellence; and we may venture, therefore, con- 
fidently to commend this volume to all who are look- 
ing for knowledge, and especially to families and 
schools. 





HISTORY. 
Charles the Second in the Channel Islands : a Con- 
tribution to his Biography and to the History of 


By S. Ettror Hosxins, M.D., F.R.S. 
2 vols. London: Bentley. : 

Tue title of this book is somewhat a misnomer. 

Prince Charles, afterwards Charles II., does not 

appear on the scene till the close of the first 

volume; and the principal portion of the second 


his A qe. 


| volume is devoted to the proceedings of the illus- 
trious exile in Paris and elsewhere. But although | 
a more appropriate title might have been found | 


for it, Mr. Hoskins’s work is full of interest to 
every student of English history, and is compiled 
from valuable and important materials. Amongst 
these must be enumerated a curious and minute 
contemporary chronicle, “ of 
authenticity,” 


Helier’s, during the troubles.” The manuscript 
in question is written in French, “sufficiently 
pure,” we are told, “to indicate that its author 


was neither uneducated nor illiterate; and_- it | 
records the most remarkable events of every | 
month, from the commencement of 1643 to the | 


middle of February 1650.” Chevalier was an 
uncompromising royalist; and his statements are 
often coloured by political partiality. 
stantial correctness is, however, amply proved by 


a reference to the documentary evidence pre- | 


served in the State Paper Office, and in, private 
collections, and by the testimony of more famous 
historians. 


The momentous questions involved in the con- | 


test between Charles I, and his Parliament 
agitated the Channel Islands at the very out- 
break of the troubles. The elements of religious 


| and political strife existed there—perhaps in a 


more aggravated form than in other portions of 
the British dominions; and, in order to trace 
their origin, it is necessary to go back as far as 
the Reformation. In the reign of Edward VI. 
the mass was abolished in Guernsey and Jersey, 


and the English Liturgy, translated into French, 
was, Then ensued, as | 
in England, the temporary restoration of Popery 


was adopted by the islanders. 


and the Marian persecution. Three godly Pro- 
testant women were burnt in Guernsey, “ under 


indispefisable to the physivlogist, to the physician, to } Circumstances the most cruel and revolting;” and 


the ndturalist, tothe chemist. 


It has opened a new | this outrage confirmed the inhabitants in their 


An | 
introductory treatise expounds, briefly and lucidly, | 


unquestionable | 
written by one John Chevalier, | 
“vingtenier, or tythingman, of the town of St. | 


Their sub- | 


secret attachment to the reformed faith. At the 
accession of Elizabeth, the English Liturgy was 
re-introduced, and was for some time used with- 
out murmur or dissent. But this theological 
unanimity was of short duration. The persecu- 
| tion of the French Protestants, and the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, filled the Channel Islands 
with refugees, who professed the Calvinistic creed 
in all its strictness. The native pastors were 
unable to cope with these eloquent and learned 
champions of the reformed faith, who soon con- 
vinced the islanders of the danger to be appre- 
hended from Prelacy as well as Popery. The 
consequence was, that Calvinism took a deeper 
root in the Channel Islands than in any other 
part of the British dominions. The Presbyterian 
| form of worship was gradually introduced in all 
| the parishes, and Nonconformity reigned triumph- 
| ant till James of Scotland ascended the throne of 
England. This crafty prince succeeded in re- 
establishing Episcopacy in Jersey ; but in Guern- 
sey—“ the little sister island”—Presbyterianism 
| continued to flourish until the breaking out of 
the Civil War. When that struggle commenced, 
the puritanical sympathies of the inhabitants of 
the latter island caused them to espouse with 
zeal the cause of the Parliament; whilst in the 
; former “the epithets bien affectionné and refrac- 
taire, the first equivalent to ‘roundhead,’ the 
| second to ‘malignant,’ were reproachfully be- 
stowed by one party on the other; and thus the 
external characters, to say the least, of the great 
Civil War extended to Jersey,” 

In the year 1643,°when Chevalier’s narrative 
commences, Sir Philip Carteret kept the castles 
of Jersey for the King, and was actively engaged 
in taking measures to preserve the royal autho- 
| rity in that island; whilst in Guernsey Sir Peter 
| Osborne, another enthusiastic royalist, held the 
fortress of Castle Cornet. Sir Philip Carteret had 
been the custodier of the celebrated William 
Prynne, who in 1637 was condemned, after losing 
| his ears and being branded on both cheeks—a 
| sentence executed with great cruelty—to per- 
| petual imprisonment. By Sir Philip, Prynne was 
| treated with great kindness, and, notwithstanding 

the difference of their political opinions, a close 
friendship sprang up between them. After 
Prynne’s release and triumphant return to Lon- 
| don, he seized every opportunity of repaying his 
| debt of gratitude to the Royalist commander ; 
| and. when the discontented faction in Jersey 
| appealed to the King in council against Sir 
Philip, and demanded his dismissal, the Round- 
head martyr openly espoused his cause. “I 
should have manifested myself,” he said, “a mon- 
ster of ingratitude had I not contributed my best 
| assistance to support Sir Philip’s innocency, 
| honour, and reputation against the malicious 
and injurious accusations and aspersions of his 
| inveterate backbiting enemies, who endeavoured 
only to defame him, and to oust him of his offices 
| of trust, that themselves might step into them.” 
| This beautiful instance of a gaoler’s kindness to 
his eaptive—so nobly and generously requited— 
is certainly not the least interesting incident of 
the Civil War. The place of Prynne’s captivity 
in Jersey was Mont Orgueil Castle, of which 
fortress he perpetrated a metrical description of 
a singularly prosaic character. Let the following 
four lines serve as a specimen :— 
A guard of souldiers (strong enough till warre 
Begins to thunder) in it lodged are; 
Who watch and ward it duly night and day ; 
For which the king allows them monthly pay. 

Stormy. scenes soon took place between Sir 
Philip Carteret and the disaffected party in Jersey. 
An ordinance was procured from the Parliament 
dismissing him from his office; whilst, on the 
other hand, a royal proclamation was communi- 
cated by Sir Philip to the States (as the island 
council was called), in which he was authorised 
| to resort to vigorous measures to preserve the 
peace and loyalty of the place. After this the 
governor was compelled to shut himself up in 
Elizabeth Castle, whilst his lady remained in that 
of Mont Orgueil, and hostilities commenced ;—the 
| islanders at first acting on thedefensive. A long 
| and tedious warfare ensued, in the midst of which 

Sir Philip Carteret, “‘harrassed by repeated dis- 
| appointments, worn out with incessant anxiety, 
and possibly undermined in constitution by being 
so long deprived of fresh provisions,” was seized 
with a mortal sickness. The following pathetic 
letter whieh he addressed to the Parliamentary 
Committee, then administering the affairs of the 
island, will afford some notion of his condition ; 
and the unfeeling and contemptuous answer he 
received is most characteristic of the spirit which 
animated his opponents :— 
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Gentlemen,—I having received the King’s gracious 
pardon, embraced it with a great deal of joy, hoping 
that before God shall call me away, I should see 
some beginning of the quiet of those disorders of this 
country, which seeing is not likely to prove, it is 
God’s pleasure to call me to His mercy, that I may 
not witness the further increase of the miseries of 
this country. I desire in your Christian charity that 
you will permit Monsieur la Cloche, or any other that 
vou will send, to administer unto me such Christian 


comforts as are necessary and usual in these extre- | 


mities; and that you will permit my poor wife to 


come unto me, todo me the last duty, that of closing up | 


my eyes. 
I pray you, suffer this bearer to go to the old castle 
to fetch my wife, and send some other to Monsieur 
la Cloche, with all speed. This is the last request I 
shall ever make unto you. The Lord be merciful to 
you all. From the Castle Elizabeth, this 16th day of 
‘August, 1643.—-Your loving Friend, 
Pu. CARTERET. 
To the Gentlemen Commissioners of the 
Parliament, or any of them. 

The reply vouchsafed by the “godly” com- 
mittee to this touching appeal ran as follows :— 

Sir Philip.—This sudden change excites in us 
great amazement. Instead of sending for the sheriff 
to enforce the extorted royal proclamation against us, 
you send for a minister to administer consolation to 
yourself. But, ‘the Lord is wise in council, and 
wonderful in strength.” We cannot understand how 
the inhabitants should have deserved the ignominious 
titles of traitors and rebels, so as to require a pardon 
from the King for all but some seven or eight, whom, 
as we are informed from Paris, you caused to be 
accused of high treason, seeking to have the for- 
feiture of all their lands. You seek to cast undeserved 
infamy upon his Majesty’s loyal subjects, whose 


> 


our good Kings of England, though the infidelity of 
many of our governors hath. Shall we then be con- 
tent to live under pardon for having taken up arms 


The Lord forgive you, as I forgive you all. | 


| gether with a minister of religion, were permitted | 
| to enter the castle, just before 


Sir Philip ex- 
pired. Although speechless, we are told the 
hapless royalist was conscious of Lady Carteret’s 
presence, ‘which he manifested by lifting up his 
hands, as if in thanksgiving.” 

On Sir Philip’s death, the Parliamentarians 
hoped to make an easy conquest of the royalist 
strongholds in Jersey. But in this hope they 
were signally disappointed. Mr. Hungerford, 
the seneschal, maintained Elizabeth Castle “ with 
more vigour,” we are told, “and as much ob- 
stinacy, as his deceased master; and the widowed 
Lady Carteret, seconded by her eldest son, the 
young Lord of St. Ouen, kept Mont Orgueil for 
the King, with a degree of pertinacity and de- 


| cision little inferior to that displayed by the noble 


heroine of Latham House.” In the mean while 
application had been made to the Parliament at 
Westminster to send over a military governor; 
and on the 26th of August 1643, a few days after 
Sir Philip’s death, Major Leonard Lydcott ar- 
rived in Jersey. ‘“ He came on board a frigate, 
mounting thirty pieces of cannon, accompanied 
by his father, his wife, and her mother, brother, 
and sister (rather a strong family party !), together 


| with three captains, three lieutenants, and a large 


in our own defence, not against the King, but against 


Sir Philip Carteret, unjustly vexing and oppressing | 


his Majesty’s subjects, and making open war against 
them? The Lord open the eyes of your understand- 
ing, that, though late, you may bewail the misery 
you have brought upon the people. As for our part, 
we heartily pray God to forgive you all that is past, 
washing your sins away, by sincere repentance, in 
the blood of Christ. As for your desire to have 
some of the three ministers you desire, we cannot 


train of domestics, but no soldiers. Remarks 
were made on his landing as to his being a 
young man for a commander, not more than 
eight and twenty or thirty years old ; and more- 
over only just married.’ ” 

Having brought his officers with him, Lydcott 
proceeded to furnish himself with soldiers in the 
island. Every able-bodied man was ordered to 


* very 


loyalty and fidelity was never before questioned. by | Present himself in the town of St. Heliers, to be 


enrolled and armed; and in this way a small 
force was equipped, with which the governor 
resolved to attempt the reduction of the royal 
fortresses. Mont Orgueil was first invested; but 
Lydcott’s siege operations were attended with 
little success. The inhabitants of Jersey were at 
this period by no means a warlike race, and in 


| most of their encounters with the Royalist gar- 
| Yisons the newly-levied troops got much the 


comply, as they are suspected by the people to have | 


. . r al 
confederated with you in oppressing the country. We 
have sent to Mr. Thomas Payne, if he please, to go 
to you, or any other you desire, whom we will permit. 


But while we were writing this letter, there met | 


together a troop of horsemen and some foot com- 
anies, that publicly require you te deliver into their 


ands the Cornish captain you entertain in the castle, | 


promising to give caution or hostage that. no harm 
shall be done to him. On that condition your wife, a 
minister, or your mother and sisters, mightily de- 
sirous to see you, may have access to the castle. 


Mr. | 


Payne, the minister, refused even now to go and see | 


you. You will do well, Sir, in case God shall see fit 
to call you, to remit the custody of the castle into the 
hands of the Estate, to keep it for his Majesty’s ser- 
vice. And so we remain your friends, usque ad aras, 
Henry DuMARESQ. ABRAHAM HERAULT. 
BENJAMIN Bisson. MIcHAEL LEMPRIERE. 

August the 17th, 1643. 

Acting up to the spirit of this precious epistle, 
permission to visit her dying son was actually 
refused to Sir Philip’s mother, (an old lady of 
eighty,) though she offered to bestow twenty 
crowns in alms among the poor, if her reasonable 
request were complied with. Another incident is 


theinhuman animosity which the Parliamentarian 
party in Jersey cherished towards Sir Philip 
Carteret. 


worst of it. It was only by the frantic exertions 
of the violent and enthusiastic members of the 
Parliamentary Committee that they could be 
kept in the field at all, or induced to prolong the 
contest, which was now desolating and distracting 
the island. In such a small community the evils 
and inconveniences of civil war were most acutely 
felt, as a few incidents culled by Mr. Hoskins, 
from Chevalier’s Chronicle, will serve to demon- 
strate: 

Some men were arrested for openly asserting that 
Lydcott was despotic and tyrannical; that he was 
not the King’s representative, but merely the Par- 
liament’s, and by right possessing no authority ; 
they were moreover denounced for having called the 
people of St. Mary’s, a “ well-affected” parish, 
Cornouaillais (Cornish-men), a most opprobrious 
epithet apparently in those days. For these offences 
they were confined for two days and a night in the 
Church of St. Helier’s, their arms pinioned, and they 
were bound neck and heels with match-cord, and that 
so tightly that the blood gushed from their mouths 
and nostrils. Another man, a_ poor half-witted 
creature, was apprehended on his way to the old 
castle, on suspicion of carrying a letter, but none was 
found upon him. On being put to the torture, he 


| confessed that a letter had been intrusted to him by 


“There is one circumstance (says | 


Chevalier) which I beheld with my own eyes and | 


heard with my own ears, and my pen cannot be 
withheld from recording it asan act of inhumanity 
unparallelled. j 
Monsieur de St. Ouen (Sir Philip Carteret), the 


infamous Le Boutillier went to the parsonage in | : } 7 
all haste to inform D'Assigny that he had just | Walls, and that Lady Carteret might perform the 


encountered a person carrying a basket of grapes, 
pears, mulberries, and other fruits to the castle. 
He inquired whether they should be allowed to 
pass. ‘By no means,’ said the rector; ‘arrest 
the individual and seize the basket ; its contents 
will be quite as agreeable to us as to the governor.’ 
Le Boutillier immediately rushed out ; but for- 
tunately the bearer of the fruit was too far in 
advance, and succeeded in reaching the castle 
with the refreshments.” 

It is fair to state that when Sir Philip’s ap- 
proaching dissolution was officially announced to 
the committee, they appear to have been seized 
by some compunctinus visitings of conscience, and 
to have yielded to the dictates of common 
humanity. The weeping wife and mother, to- 


Six hours before the decease of | 


recorded by Chevalier, equally characteristic of | gentlemen, : ode os 
| dragged from their beds at midnight, and imprisoned. 


the rector and constable of St. Ouen, which he had 
thrown into the sea. He was released, but the two 
whose names he had revealed, were 


Lady Carteret about this time sent an urgent mes- 
sage to the officer in command of the investing party, 
requesting that a pass and safe-conduct might be 
granted for a midwife, as there was a poor woman in 
the castle who had been in travail for three days, and 
must infallibly die unless proper assistance were 
afforded her. The message was transmitted to head 


| quarters ; a verbal answer was returned to the effect 


| rising out of her own sick bed for that purpose ; 





that no midwife should be permitted to enter the 


This she accordingly did, 
and, 
by the blessing of God, the poor woman was happily 
delivered. It now became a question as to the bap- 
tism of the infant; when, after some demur, it was 
allowed to be conveyed to the parish church, naked 
as it was born, lest any letter might be concealed in 
the swaddling-clothes. 

After sustaining many reverses, Major Lydcott 
seems to have lost all patience. At length, de- 
termined to bring matters to a crisis, and, as 
Chevalier quaintly remarks, “ne sachant & quel 
Saint se vouer,” he convoked the States, and pro- 
ceeded to lecture them in the genuine Crom- 
wellian fashion. ‘ Without consulting the mem- 
bers of that body,” says our author, “he at once 
opened proceedings, by specially addressing the ' 


oftice herself, if she chose. 








auditory, whom he exhorted to unite firmly in 
supporting him and maintaining the cause of re- 
ligion, telling them, at the same time, that those 
who were not staunch might either retire to the 
castles ‘or go to the devil.’” This language was 
not very agreeable to the Committee, and led to 
a stormy discussion, in the midst of which ar- 
rived the news of various defections from the 
cause. The Parliamentarian governor now felt 
that he had been deceived as regards the temper 
of the islanders ; and, a few days after the meet- 
ing of the States, he departed for Guernsey in an 
armed vessel which had been kept ready for any 
emergency, and with him sailed the principal 
leaders of the Republican party in Jersey. 

Lydcott’s departure was considerably hastened 
by the arrival of Captain George Carteret, who 
on Sir Philip’s death had been appointed by the 
King governor of Jersey, and who, having seized 
a favourable opportunity to make his appearance 
on the scene, soon succeeded in establishing order, 
together with the supremacy of the royal autho- 
rity. henceforth Jersey remained for some 
years staunch to the King and his cause. Cap- 
tain, or rather Sir George, Carteret’s administra- 
tion of the affairs of the island, though despotic 
in its character, was marked by considerable 
vigour and address. Hearrested the persons and 
confiscated the estates of some of the most noto- 
rious malcontents; and he also commenced a 
system of privateering, or rather piracy, which 
answered the double purpose of annoying the 
English Parliamentarians and of putting money 
into the royal exchequer. He likewise projected 
a warlike expedition against Guernsey, which 
proved a failure, and an attempt on the small 
islet of Sark, which was attended by a similar 
result. Strongly fortified by nature, Sark has 
been able to preserve for ages its primitive insti- 
tutions and quasi independence. The following 
description of it, extracted from the Harleian 
Miscellany, and written in 1673, is, according to 
Mr. Hoskins, “as correct, and almost as appli- 
cable, as if it had been penned in 1853 :”— 

THE ISLAND OF SARK. 

Serke, the place whence this letter comes to kiss 
your hands, is an island situate in the channel be- 
twixt England and France, lying at once in view of 
the banks of Normandy, and of our two other more 
eminent islands of Jersey and Guernsey, and about 
four leagues to the south-east of the latter. Though 
its circuit or extent can yield no great temptation 
to any prince’s ambition to make himself master of it, 
its dimensions being not above five miles in length, 
and about two miles in breadth, yet nature, as if she 
had stored up some extraordinary treasure, seems fo 
have been very solicitous to render it impregnable. 
On every side it is surrounded with vast rocks, and 
mighty cliffs, whose craggy tops, braving the clouds 
with their stupendous height, bid defiance to all that 
shall dream of forcing an entrance. Two only as- 
cents or passages there are into it—the first where 
all goods and commodities are received, called la 
Soquien, where for a large space through a solid rock, 
there is a cartway cut by art down to the sea, with 
two strong gates for its defence, and two pieces of 
ordnance above, always ready to prevent any sur- 
prise; the other is /a Frikerée, where only passengers 
can land, climbing up a rock by certain steps or 
stairs cut therein to a vast height, and somewhat 
dangerously ; nor is it possible there for above one 
person to come up at once, 

The time was now arriving when loyal Jersey 
was to become for a brief space the refuge of the 
heir apparent to the English crown. In the 
spring of 1645, Charles I, who was then at 
Oxford, resolved to send the Prince into the West, 
in order, as he said, “to unboy him, by putting 
him into some action, and acquaintance with 
business out of his own sight.” But this was 
evidently not the King’s only motive for insisting 
on his son’s departure. He foresaw the loss of a 
battle might make him a prisoner of war; and 
such a result would be doubly unfortunate if the 
heir to the crown should be included in the same 
fate as its luckless possessor. Accordingly, on 
Wednesday, the 4th of March, “the royal father 
and son parted, never to meet again.” We need 
not follow the latter into the western counties. 
It is sufficient to state that the rapid advance of 
Fairfax compelled the Prince to retire into Corn- 
wall. For some time he fixed his petty court at 
Launceston; and ultimately, in the spring of 
1646, it was thought necessary to remove him to 
the isle of Scilly, which was in the first instance 
selected in preference to Jersey, as the least 
objectionable place of refuge. But the scarcity 
of provisions in this inhospitable spot induced the 
Prince’s advisers to recommend a departure to 
Jersey; and thither he was accordingly conveyed 
without any mischance. About an hour before 
sunset on the 27th of April 1646, as recorded by 
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Chevalier, “the Proud Black Eagle, a frigate of | 
160 tons, mounting four and twenty guns, and 
commanded by Captain Baldwin Wake, cast | 
anchor before Elizabeth Castle, having his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales and his immediate 
suite on board. No single piece of cannon was 
fired from the frigate or the castle by way of 
salute, no flag fluttered in the breeze, excepting 
the royal ensign on the bowsprit of Le Noir 
Proudeugle. His Highness’s visit being no sub- 
ject of rejoicing, but, on the contrary, a proof of 
the unprosperous condition of the royal cause, he 
thus arrived without pomp or circumstance, 
and was received with silent but sympathetic 
respect and loyalty.” 

The Prince of Wales soon became exceedingly 
popular with the simple islanders. Many of the 
qualities which distinguished the Merry Monarch 
had already begun to develop themselves in the 
heir apparent. He was affable and benign— 
grandement ‘benin, to use Chevalier’s expression— 
and, if not absolutely good-looking, he had a 
very pleasant and princely aspect. Not yet a 
hardened sceptic and scoffer at sacred things, he 
gratified the devout inhabitants by his regular 
attendance and decent behaviour at public wor- 
ship. It must be recollected, however, that at 
this time the grave and decorous Hyde was at his 
elbow, and the young Prince was in all proba- 
bility overawed by his astute counsellor. Per- 
haps the dislike which he entertained towards | 
the Chaneellor in his maturer years had some- 
thing to do with tthe long-remembered irksome- 
ness of the ‘‘schooling” which he received at | 
this period of his life. Prince Charles’s nautical 
tastes may also have tended to render him a 
favourite with a seafaring race like the men of 
Jersey. On his vovage from Scilly thither “he 
had amused himself,” we are told, “ vastly with | 
steering the frigate ; he would remain for a 
couple of hours on a stretch at the helm, and 
could with difficulty be persuaded to resign it.” 
On coming to Jersey one of his first commands | 
was to order the eonstruction of a barge at St. | 
Maloes ; and a beautiful vessel.was built for him, | 
calculated for sailing as well as for rowing, in 
which he took the utmost delight—steering it 
himself for hours together, and apparently en- 
joying his dominion over it more than the con- 
trol of a kingdom. The Prince’s first stay in 
Jersey was not, however, of very long duration. | 
His mother, Henrietta Maria, urgently recom- 
mended a visit to the French Court, and Charles 
himself, who bad just attained his sixteenth 
year, was probably nothing loath to exchange the 
society of the grave and gouty chancellor, who 
“snubbed him and treated him like a schoolboy,” 
for the gaiety and magnificence of Paris. ‘Though | 
his departure to France, therefore, was warmly 
opposed by the most discreet lords of the council, 
the Queen’s advice was allowed to prevail, and 
the Prince bade adieu for a short time to his 
faithful lieges in Jersey. 

Henrietta Maria had a strong and a true wo- 
man’s motive for desiring her son’s presence in | 
Paris. She was an ambitious and worldly as | 
well as a doting mother; anxious above all 
things that her son should form a suitable 
matrimonial alliance ; and resolved to leave no 
stone unturned to accomplish a darling project. | 
That project was to marry the Prince of Wales | 
to Mademoiselle de Montpensier—“ the richest 
and most independent heiress in Europe.” With 
the profound tact of a skilful match-maker, she 
endeavoured to persuade this lady:that her son 
was deeply enamoured of her—that her name was 
ever on his lips—and that a mother’s authority 
was scarcely -sufficient to restrain him from 
declaring his passion. But Mademoiselle had 
just then other strings to her bow. She was 
haughty aud indifferent, and the Prince was 
anything but an accomplished suitor. It is true, 
and she admits it, that he was not very ill-look- 
ing ; “he was tall for his age, had a well-formed 
head, adorned with a profusion of brown hair, 
set off to advantage by the dark hue of his com- | 
plexion, and the brilliancy of his expressive 
eyes.” To counterbalance these advantages, 
however, “his mouth was large, nay, positively 
ugly ;” and, worse than all, “he had one terrible, 
one irredeemable defect—he could neither under- 
stand nor could he give utterance to one single 
word of French !” In vain was it that the Queen 
instructed her son in the little arts of gallantry, 
and endeavoured to repair the deficiencies of his 
early education. The petted beauty remained 
obdurate, simply because she had one or two 
more desirable matches in her eye. An exiled | 
prince of seventeen was less attractive in the eyes | 





| first visit to the island. 
| stripling, and he now returned in the dawn of 
| manhood. “The King, then about nineteen years | 
of age, was,” we are told, “of middle stature, | 


| and the aisles strewn with rushes. 
| deep mourning, on a very stormy September 


| witness his devotions. 


| 30th Jan. 


| Chevalier writes : 


of this prudent young lady than a royal widower | 
| sey “being the last of the royal fortresses to 


of fifty in full and safe possession of his do- 
minions ! 


We have not space to follow Mr. Hoskins and | 


the chronicler minutely through all the affairs of 


| Jersey, after the Prince’s first departure; nor 


would our readers be much edified by the recital. 
About the middle of February 1649 the news 


arrived in the island of the execution of King | 
This 
intelligence struck the islanders with dismay, | 


Charles I. before the window of his palace. 


and Chevalier expresses in unusually emphatic 
terms the grief and horror which such an event 


excited in their breasts. The proclamation of his | 


Royal Highness the Prince of Wales as King of 


England produced, however, “a revulsion from 


gloomy sorrow to joyous glee.” When the 
governor exclaimed in a loud voice “ Vive le Roi 
Charles, second du nom,” the assembled crowds, 


by whom the Prince was really beloved, were | 
‘“‘yproarious with delight, flung their beavers in | 


the air, and joined in the loyal chorus.” Most 
gratifying, also, was the rumour which, in the 
course of afew months, spread through the island, 
that the young monarch was expected to pay 
his faithful lieges another visit. Charles was in 
Holland when he heard of his father’s death, and 


from thence he had resolved to proceed to Ireland | 


or Scotland, with ‘the view of seizing the first 


favourable opportunity of gaining possession of | 


his kingdom. At the urgent request of his 
mother, he consented to take Paris on his way to 
Ireland; Henrietta Maria being still bent upon 


marrying him to Mademoiselle de Montpensier. | 


The lovely heiress was, however, quite as cool 
and phlegmatic, if not so disdainful in her 
demeanour, as on previous occasions. Early in 


| September she favoured he itor wi arti 
September she f: red her suitor with a parting 


interview, and in the middle of that month 


Charles II. (accompanied by his brother the Duke | 


of York) again set foot in Jersey, which place he 
selected as a convenient halting-place on his way 
to Treland. 

More than three years had elapsed since Charles’s 


well formed and graceful ; remarkably erect, and 
his limbs well knit; altogether very noble in his 
aspect. 
sedate, was pleasing; his complexion rather sallow, 
and his hair dark brown, inclining somewhat ‘to 
black. As to his demeanour, although dignified, 
it was affable to all those whom he honoured with 
his discourse.” 
the young monarch who now trusted his “ sacred 
person” to the protection of the men of Jersey. 
On the first Sunday after his arrival, he took care 


| to conciliate the islanders by making his appear- | 


ance at church, which, in anticipation of the event, 
had been decorated with green boughs and flowers, 
Habited in 


morning, the King and his suite crossed the 
channel which separated Elizabeth Castle from the 


main, and entered the sacred edifice, where:a vast | 
| concourse of the islanders had congregated to 
During his stay in Jersey | 
| this account, because the object of Lamartine was 
On the | 
1650 he directed a solemn fast to be | 
observed throughout the island, “in commemo- | 
| the use of students. 


his conduct appears to have been particularly 
distinguished by gravity and deeorum. 


ration of his father’s cruel execution.” The 
solemnity was most rigorously observed, and 
“Ta chaise, le pupitre, et la 
table dans le temple de St. Hellier, étoient cou- 
verts de noir. Le ministre prit son texte au 


| second livre des Chroniques, chapitre 35e, & la | 
‘Tout le peuple d’Israél et de | Ml : 1 
| about an active and glorious result by presenting 


fin du verset 23e. 
Juda firent des lamentations sur Josias.’”’ We 


| may add that it was in Jersey Charles first ex- 


ercised the prerogative of mercy, by pardoning 
a man who had been condemned to death for 


| beating his own father; and it was also in this 


island that he first went through the ceremony 
of “touching for the evil.” About the month of 


March 1650 Charles bade a final farewell to his | 
Jersey friends and subjects; but his brother, the | 
Duke of York, remained there till September in | 
| * Kothen.”’ 


the same year. In the mean while, the island had 


become the resort of ‘free mariners,” who com- | 
| mere journalist would impose ; by the other is 


mitted terrible depredations, and “ seriously in- 


| terfered with the commerce of the new republic.” 


Loud complaints were raised in Parliament 


against the “Jersey Pyrates,” and at length, on | 
the 20th of Oct. 1651, a fleet of eighty sail, under | 


the command of the invincible Blake, attacked 
the royalists’ strongholds, which were ultimately 


| strikingly new, 


He had left it a mere | 


The expression of ‘his features, although r ; ; : 
through that inferior faculty which methodically 


Such is Chevalier’s description of | 


| legislators, 
| that, staring right up to the sun, he could not 


| the motes dancing in the sunbeams. 





compelled to capitulate; Castle Cornet in Guern- 


lower the royal flag.” 

Thus ends the narrative of proceedings in 
the Channel Islands during the Civil Wars now 
presented to the public by Mr. Hoskins ; a nar- 
rative which, if it does not contain anything 
or extraordinarily romantic, 
may be nevertheless perused with interest and 
profit. 








A SECOND eilition attests the approval with which 
Professor Creasy’s Jtise and Progress of the English 
Constitution has been reeeived by the public. The 
third volume of Bell’s new illustrated edition of 
Hume's [History of Bngland fully maintains the promise 
of the prospectus. {ft is neatly printed, and contains 
many engravings. 
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Memoirs of Celebrated Characters. By ALPHONSE 
De Lamartine. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 
Tis work, from the French, is rendered with 
considerable spirit and fidelity, and with an inti- 
mate adaptation of the genius of one language to 
another. Here we are presented to Lamartine 
the vivid personifier—Lamartine the magnificent 
artist—Lamartine the glowing teacher; and here 
the versatile and brilliant Frenchman ‘has lost 
‘the least possible fraction of his personality— 
only such as is absolutely unavoidable from the 
very nature of translation. ‘The two volumes 
on our table, with their clear, palpable type, and 
a publisher’s name in itself a guarantee against 
intellectual poverty or artistic meanness, will be 
hailed as one of the eminent offerings of .a year 
which beheld as its greatest event the magical 
inauguration of the Palace of the People! The 
warm, luscious, charming style of Lamartine is 
not here demanded to preserve dry details from 
being repulsive; nor is it employed to shed a 


| luminous halo round a dull, drear labyrinth of 


ehronology—for Lamartine ‘knows as well as any 
man that sunlight may gild a eorpse, but canngt 
give it animation ; but the author of the “ History 
of the Girondists” has seized on what is most 
interesting and dramatic in the lives of the illus- 
trious men which shine from his ‘fine canvass. 
Not -erudite, but ‘impassioned; not minute, ‘but 
broad, bold, and grand; not teaching men ‘history 


remembers names, dates, and places with the cer- 


| tainty and regularity of a machine; but riveting 


men to the past through their sensibilities, and 
enchaining them to history through their feelings 
—such is Lamartine, and such the volume be- 
fore us. 

It may be said, and we care not to disprove the 
assertion, that Lamartine is not a great historian ; 
that his temperament is ill suited to patient, arid, 


| hard research ; that small facts would escape his 


gaze altogether in the intense satisfaction with 
which he penetrates the master deeds of heroes, 
philosophers, poets, and painters ; 


understand or appreciate in their relative value 
Well, be it 
so ; and these volumes will be none the poorer on 


to make history popular, to make biography in- 
teresting to the large surging life of the nations, 
not to make it a repertory of every small fact for 
History popular! One can 
hardly comprehend the: grandeur of that word, 
hardly measure its educational meaning, hardly 
calculate to what extent, though we know it must 
be extensive, it would swell the harmonies of life. 
The past is the academy in which the present 
learns experience. Lamartine proposes to bring 


“dominant facts,” which he poetically declares 
“overtop history as lofty mountain-chains divide 
and overlook continents.” We believe these 
volumes will go far to effect what the author so 
earnestly desires—they will create a taste, if-any- 
thing can, for history and biography, where be- 
fore no taste existed. 

Lamartine’s memoirs of celebrated characters 
are in many respects similar to Kinglake’s 
By one, travel is rescued from the 
stupid, shrivelled, and skeleton form which the 


presented that portion of the life of acelebrated 
man, which denotes his celebrity either for good 
or evil, or both—the very beating pulse, in fact, 
of his humanity. As Kinglake intensified travel, 
so Lamartine intensifies biography. Each throbs 


‘ with excitement, each dwells upon arare thought, 
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a splendid scene, or a nobleaction, with a rapture 


which belongs only to hearts sensitively alive to 
the beautiful. Each relates a truth, as an earnest 
man should relate it, earnestly; but at the same 
time he surrounds it with a golden border, with an 
outer circle which glistens with the gorgeousness of 
romance. It is by a constant reconstruction 
of excitement when the excitement flags, 
by a rapid reproduction of situations, forms, 
and facts, by bringing the individuality of the 
man he portrays at once and unmistakeably home 
to the mental glance of the reader, that Lamar- 
tine enforces and clenches attention. He is never 
tedious, and generally graphic. To produce 
variety he is often abrupt; but he never loses 
sight of the purpose of his composition—the de- 
sire to make the dead speak audibly through 
their deeds, and so arouse, instruct, and fortify 
the living. If we take the first of these volumes 
simply as an example, we shall at once see how 
well it represents the phases of intellect, how 
admirably it reanimates the physical distinctions 
of men of genius. We have six names to indicate 
the contents of the volume—Nelson, the type of 
the heroic; Helvise, of love and female devotion ; 
Columbus, of enterprise; Palissy, the potter, of 
artistic skill, of the grand power: of invention 
bursting asunder the most adverse circumstances: 
Roostam, of physical power, agility, and fanatical 
inspiration ; and, lastly, Cicero, the representa- 
tive of eloquence, virtuous enthusiasm, and heroic 
love of truth. This is a portion of the rich bill 
of fare now offered to English readers. It would 
be idle to say that Lamartine has exhibited no 
philosophic grasp, no deep and searching learn- 
ing, no appreciation and application of minor 
facts. His aim was chiefly to be pictorial ; he 
has been so magnificently. His object was to 
produce portraitures, each one being distinct, but 
all mingling and grouping themselves into pic- 
tures; he has done so with striking vitality. 

The wonderful eventualities which remain, and 
will remain for ever, as landmarks in the history 
of Lamartine—now warmed by the “sweet 
south” of prosperity; now beaten and bruised, 
but never crushed, by the sweeping hurricanes of 
political life—have made Lamartine familiar to 
the English people, familiar to the world. In 
literature even more than in politics Lamartine 
is identified with the nations. Associated with 
such high names and such ancestral lines as 
Montmorency, Talleyrand, Rohan, and the like, 
he has used his elevated \ osition, his lofty watch- 
tower, not as a place of self-isolation or volun- 
tary absence from the pulsating crowd below, but 
as a pinnacle from whose sublime height he could 
behold and admire the clieerful suffering, the 
heroic self-sacrifiees, the noble generosities of the 
poor. Now, while “the old man eloquent” 
gathers experience, he draws. nearer, if such ispos- 
sible, the social and political throbbings of the 
nations. The splendour of a Montmorency’s 
approval is, for the true author, but a wretched 
compensation for the loss of that approbation 
which springs from garrets and eottages—the 
humble but honest offering of artisans. We 
wish, as anxiously as Lamartine, that these 


Memoirs of Celebrated Characters could find their | 
way into the hovels of our land; for they could | 


not but sustain and ennoble the character of 
those who read. We certainly do not subscribe 


to an idea maintained by some critic, that. bio- | : : r 
| afterwards the Heredias of her age. 


graphy is ‘‘melancholy,” because: it is a history 
of the dead. Such a belief would give, and pro- 
bably has given, a false colour to the records of 
past. deeds and departed men. In the history of 
the illustrious dead there is for the living more to 
elevate than depress, more that engenders ex- 


| Franee, of Spain, of England. 


ultation than pensiveness; and the volumes before | 


us offer ample proof of this: 


It is not our purpese to make extracts in | 


accordance with the consecutiveness of the 


memoirs; but we shall merely transfer some of | 


those portions of the work which most signally 


show the picturesque and brilliant situations of | 


the French author. 


We begin then with Nelson, a hero so thoroughly | 
British, that the most obtuse and stupid biogra- | 


pher could scarcely destroy a fraction of his 
nationality. Lamartine has intensely displayed 
the hero, ardently depicted. the man. 


The force | 


of civilisation is maintained by such: a man as | 


Nelson. Members of the Peace Society can 
hardly be so unphilosophic as to deny this, 
since it is a strongly presumptive, if not an in- 
contestable fact, that the life of an intensely 
energetic man sustains the energy of a people 
for centuries, aye, for all time, no matter whether 


| family as children’s servant. 


triumphs. The value of Lamartine’s memoir of 
Nelson is in the distinct manner in which it pre- 
sents the two chief phases of the hero’s life—the 
weakness of a love which led him into absolute 
cruelty, and the strength of a heroism which 
never knew defeat. Referring to the difference 
between the sailor and the soldier, Lamartine 
thus bursts forth with the eager enthusiasm 
natural to genius. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY HEROISM. 

Amongst the illustrious men who have filled the 
foremost ranks in national contests, we have always 
felt most interested and dazzled by heroes of the sea. 
The immensity, the power, the motion, the terrible 
attributes of the element on which they combat, seem 
to elevate them above the standard of humanity. 
This is not a vain, imaginative delusion, but a just 
estimate of their glory. The variety and extent of 
natural or acquired faculties which must of necessity 
be united in the same individual, to constitute a great 
naval leader, astonish the mind, and raise the perfect 
sailor beyond all comparison above ordinary warriors. 
The latter require only the single firmness which 
faces fire unmoved ;. the former must be endowed with 
the double valour which equally braves death and the 
fury of the elements. But the self-possession which 
suffices on shore will hardly be found efficient on the 
ocean. All the resources of intelligence must be 
combined with courage in the chief who direets the 
manceuvre or the broadside from the quarter-deck of 
an admiral’s vessel, or any other man-of-war. He 
must be endowed with science, to steer his course by 
the heavenly bodies ; unwearied vigilance, to preserve 
his ship from storms and quieksands; skill in handling 
the sails, which regulate the immense machine like a 
master-key ; prompt daring, to rush into fire through 
tempest, to seek one death through another; self- 
possession, which dictates when to strike, or how to 
parry, the decisive blow; devotedness, which rises 
under the certainty of destruction, and sacrifices a 
ship to save the fleet; the ascendancy of a master- 
mind, which forces all to look for safety in a single 
voice; decision, which acts with the infallibility of 
inspiration ; obedience, which yields up strong con- 
viction to superior authority ; discipline, which bows 
to the equality of established laws; a calm aspect, 
with a beating heart, to inspire confidence in inferiors ; 
manly grace and dignity of demeanour, to preserve 
in the close intercourse of a crowded ship the prestige 
which generals on shore maintain by seclusion and 
reserve, and which naval commanders must keep up 
in hourly and close communion ; a prudent boldness 
in assuming the risk of responsibility in sudden emer- 
gencies, when a moment or a manoeuvre may decide 
the fate of an empire. Disasters. which cannot be 
foreseen or calculated, dark nights which scatter the 
squadron, storms which swallow up the vessels, fires 
which consume them, currents which run them 
aground, calms which neutralise them, rocks which 
dash them in pieces:—to foresee, provide for, and 
endure all these contingencies, with the stoicism of a 
mind that fights hand te hand with destiny; a nar- 
row deck, with few witnesses, for the field of battle ; 
a thankless glory, always ready to disappear, which 
is lost in a moment, and frequently never reaches the 
ears of your country; a death far distant from all 
you love, a coffin shrouded in the depths of ocean, or 
cast overboard as a fragment of shipwreck! This is 
an epitome of the sailor! an hundred dangers for a 
single ray of glory,—ten heroes concentrated in a 
single mau! Stch were the great naval warriors of 
Such was Nelson, the 
first and last of these Titans of the sea. 


After tracing Nelson through the early stages 
of his rapid and signal success, we are led to the 
contemplation of his “ fatal attachment” to Lady 
Hamilton—she who was “ at first the Aspasia, and 
Here is a 
graphic description how this wonderful woman, 
the star of beauty, emerged from obscurity and 
blazed on the wondering world. 


LADY HAMILTON’S YOUTH AND FORTUNES. 

Her only name was Emma, for her father remained 
always unknown. She was one of the children of 
love, of crime, of mystery, whom nature delights to 
overwhelm with gifts in compensation for the loss of 
hereditary claims. Her mother was a poor farmer’s 
servant in the county of Chester. Whether she had 
lost her husband by death, or, like Hagar, had been 
abandoned by her seducer, she arrived, unknown and 
reduced to beggary, at a village in Wales, the Swit- 
zerland of England. She carried in her arms a 
female infant of a few months old. The beauty of 
both attracted the simple mountaineers of the village 
of Hawarden ;. the stranger picked up a livelihood by 
working for the farmers and gleaning in the fields. 
The marked and uoble features of the child served to 
propagate the rumour that her birth was illustrious 
and mysterious; she was said to be a daughter of 
Lord Halifax. Nothing afterwards, either in her 
fortune or education, gave colour to the report. At 
the age of twelve she was received in a neighbouring 
The frequent visits of 
her master and mistress to London, where they 
resided in the house of their relative, the celebrated 


this energy be directed to war or to social | engraver, Boydell, gave her the first idea of the im- 
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pression her figure produced on the crowd in public 
places, and a vague presentiment of the high fortune 
to which her beauty would exalt her. At sixteen she 
made her escape from Hawarden, a field too obscure 
and circumscribed for her expanded dreams, and 


engaged herself in the household of a respectabk 
tradesman in London. A lady of superior rank, 
struck by her appearance in the shop, elevated her to 
a higher position of servitude. Almost without em- 
ployment in an opulent family, Emma gave herself 
up to the perusal of those fascinating romances which 
create an imaginary world for the love or ambition of 
youthful minds; she frequented the theatres, and 
imbibed there the first inspirations of the genius of 
dramatic expression, of action, and attitude, which 
she embodied afterwards in a new art, when she 
became the animated statue of beauty and passion. 
Being discharged by her mistress for some household 
negligence, her growing taste for the theatre induced 
her to seek a situation in the family of one of the 
managers. The irregularity and freedom of that esta- 
blishment, the constant intereourse with actors, 
musicians, and dancers, initiated her in the subordi- 
nate mechanism of the dramatic art. She was then 
in the flower of her youth, and the full perfection of 
her beauty. Her tall and elegant figure equalled in 
natural grace the studied attitudes of the most prac- 
tised figurantes. Her voice was soft, mellow, and 
capable of expressing deep tragic emotion. Her 
countenance, endowed with susceptibility as delicate 
and varying as the first feelings of a virgin mind, was, 
at the same time, pensive and dazzling. All who saw 
her at that period of her life agreed in describing her 
as a resuscitation of Psyche. Purity of soul, trans- 
parent through elegance of feature, surrounded her, 
even in her dependent position, with a respect which 
admiration dared not overleap. She spread fire with- 
out being entangled in the flame herself; her mno- 
cence found a safeguard even in the excess of her 
beauty. Her first fall was not a descent to vice, but 
a gliding into imprudence arising from a yielding 
nature. A young countryman, of the village of 
Hawarden, son.of the farmer who had first given an 
asylum to her mother, was seized by a press-gang, 
and carried in fetters to the fleet at anchor, in the 
Thames. Emma, at the entreaty of the prisoner’s 
sister, accompanied her to the captain of the ship to 
implore the liberation of her brother. Won by the 
beauty of the fair suppliant, he listened to her prayers 
and tears, removed her from her low though honest 
station, overwhelmed her with shameful luxury, fur- 
nished a house for her, supplied her with masters in 
every ornamental accomplishment, boastfully dis- 
played his conquest in public, and left her, when the 
squadron sailed, exposed without safeguard to new 
| seduetions. One of his friends, bearing a noble name, 
and possessed of a large fortune, carried off the faith- 
less Emma .to an estate in the country, treated her as 
his wife, made her the queen of hunting-parties, fétes, 
and balls; and finally, growing tired of her at the 
end of the season, left her in London, at the merey of 
chance, necessity, andcrime. Thrown back from this 
golden cloud on the hard pavement of the metropolis, 
and depreciated in the eyes of her former protectors 
by the publicity of her adventures, Emma was re- 
ceived by night, and in rags, under the care of. one of 
those infamous procuresses who carry on the trade of 
seduction. Accident.alone preserved her from infamy. 
The woman who had given her shelter, struck by the 
natural grace and modesty of her demeanour, and 
astonished at her overwhelming charms, introduced 
her as a natural miracle to a.celebrated physician, 
eminent for his admiration of female beauty. This 
was the well-known Dr. Graham (the inventor of the 
celestial bed), a voluptuous and mystical quack, who 
professed to worship and to possess some profound 
intelligences respecting the secrets of nature, by 
which means he had acquired a suspicious and fan- 
tastic reputation. Dr. Graham loudly expressed his 
admiration at the sight of the young orphan, and 
liberally rewarded her introducer. He received her 
into his own house, publicly advertised that he 
possessed a rare example of the eflicacy of his: spe- 
cifies to produce the perfections of life, beauty, and 
| health, in a human being; and called upon the in- 
credulous to come and convince themselves by looking 
on an animated image of the goddess Hygeia. At 
this appeal, addressed to licentiousness rather than 
science, the disciples of Graham crowded myste- 
riously to his amphitheatre. ‘The unfortunate victim 
of her own charms:appeared clothed in transparent 
garments, in the costume of a divinity ; her covering 
scarcely concealed her blushes. The pride of the 
physician,.and the enthusiasm of the spectators, burst 
forth in loud acclamations. Painting and statuary 
had never before presented ideal form and colouring 
equal to this example of living nature. Painters and 
sculptors vied in rivalry to copy from this divine ori- 
ginal. Amongst them, Romney, one of the leading 
artists of the day, produced many duplicates of the 
same lovely countenance. He painted the fair Emma, 
as the goddesses of the heathen mythology, and 
under the attributes of the leading heroines of 
poetry and the drama. These portraits, being en- 
graved, multiplied throughout Europe the features of 
the unknown beauty. Romney, like Apelles, sub- 
dued by Campaspe, became enamoured of his model, 
and carried her off from Graham as an exhaustless 
| treasure of art and fortune. He sold for their weight 
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in gold her portraits, either as the soreeress Circe, or 


| in the dress of a Calabrian peasant. Arrested, exa- | the portrait of Lady Hamilton to a place of security 


as Innocence holding a sensitive plant, and astonished | 


at the motion of the flower. This anonymous pub- 
licity at the same time protected her modesty. The 
produce of her attitudes, which she received from 
Graham and Romney, enabled her to live in London 
in the shadow of respectable retirement. The cele- 
brated Madame Lebrun, artist in ordinary to the 
Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, painted her at 
this time as a Bacchante, and carried her features 
over to France. A young Englishman, of the illus- 
trious house of Warwick, Mr. Greville, nephew to Sir 
William Hamilton, ambassador at Naples, discovered 
Emma in this obscurity. Passion made him believe 
in her virtue; he loved, and endeavoured to seduce 
her. Whether she really desired to redeem the errors 
of her early life, or preferred an honourable name to 
a large fortune, she steadily resisted his solicitations, 
and was only won by a promise of marriage as soon 
as the consent of his family could be conquered by 
perseverance. They lived as man and wife during 
several years. Three children followed this secret 
union, and nothing for a time disturbed their happi- 
ness. Emma, always grateful and warm-hearted, 
even at the expense of pride, sent for her indigent 
mother to reside with her, and treated her with respect 
and kindness, in’ spite of her servile condition. In 
1789, after this interval of domestic happiness, con- 
stantly interrupted by the remonstrances of his rela- 
tions, Greville, deprived of his salaries of office, and 
pressed by accumulated debt, hesitated between the 
necessity and sorrow of casting off the woman he 
considered as his wife. Their mutual grief at the 
prospect of separation poisoned the last days of their 
intercourse. At this crisis, Greville’s uncle, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, arrived in London. He was un- 
married, master of a large fortune, and intended his 
nephew for his heir. But his aristocratic consequence 
revolted from the idea of acknowledging, as his 
grand-nephews, the children of a prostitute. He re- 
fused either to consent to the marriage of Greville, or 
to pay his debts; the nephew saw no resource but in 
the intercession of his mistress. Emma, at his sug- 
gestion, attired herself in the garb of her infancy, 
and, in a stuff gown and straw hat, waited upon his 
uncle. She threw herself at his feet, confessed her 
fault, shed tears as persuasive as they were genuine, 
appealed to the tender pledges of her love, and be- 
sought Sir William to pardon the father and mother 
for the sake of the unfortunate children. Her tri- 
umph was more signal than she anticipated. The 
old man, fascinated by features and accents which 
surpassed all he had ever looked on or listened to, 
either in the classic master-pieces of Athenian sta- 
tuary, or on the voluptuous boards of the Italian 
opera-houses, yielded to the seduction which had 
enchained his nephew. The same love which he had 
refused to understand, revenged itself by reducing 
him to the thraldom of Greville. The beauty of 


Emma overpowered him, and, like one seized by sud- | 


den madness, he forgot, after two or three interviews, 
his age, his rank, his repugnance to matrimony, her 
obscure birth and irregular life, the mutual affection 
long subsisting between her and her paramour, the liv- 
ing pledges of their love, the scandal and infamy of a 
traffic in female charms; and, finally, purchased the 
possession of the venal beauty by the discharge of his 
nephew's embarrassments. They were privately 
married in London, and Sir William hastened back to 


Naples with his prize, leaving his union undeclared. | 


Her beauty dazzled Italy as it had previously fasci- 
nated England. But the knowledge of her avocation 
as a model, which could not be concealed, and a 
rumour of the shameless bargain between the uncle 
and nephew, preceded her to Naples. 
sador, to stifle these reports, and re-establish his idol, 
was compelled to the ceremony of a public marriage. 
Scandal disappeared before the rank and _ resistless 
charms of the young ambassadress. She was pre- 
sented at Court, and at the first glance won the admi- 
ration and enthusiastic attachment of the Queen. 

To say the least, it is generous to believe that 
Nelson did not know the charming Emma’s ante- 
cedents. His spontaneous love arose for Lady 
Hamilton, to all appearance as distinct a being 
as could be conceived from the ragged wanderer 
of London streets, or the woman who sat as 
the model of a Circe or a Bacchante. This 
enchantress exercised a stern influence over the 
conduct of Nelson—so stern, that it left deep and 
everlasting shadows on the splendid fame of the 
hero. 

THE 


EXECUTION OF CARACCIOLI, 


Nelson did not even preserve his own ship from the | 


stain of blood under this royal “ reign of terror.’ 


The Neapolitan admiral, Caraccioli, formerly his | 


comrade in armsin the combined operations of the 
two fleets, had attended the King to Sicilv as a faithful 
adherent. After the revolution was accomplished, he 
returned to Naples, to preserve his estates from con- 
fisecation, with the full permission of his sovereign. 
Raised against his own desire by the new government 
to the command-in-chief of the naval forces, as a 
tribute to his reputation and acknowledged ability, 
he had been guilty of serving his country during the 
interregnum. His numerous friends, foreseeing the 
vengeance of the Queen, had assisted him to escape 


mined, recognised, and carried back to Naples with | between decks, he exclaimed, “ Take care of my 
his hands bound behind his back, he was delivered up, | guardian angel!” and then for the last time fixed his 


on the order of Nelson, to the English squadron, It 


| was universally believed that the apparent imprison- 


The ambas- | 


| from all the beholders. 


from the forts, during the negotiations for surrender, | his cabin, and clearing for action, when they moved 


ment of the unfortunate Caraccioli was hospitality 
in disguise, and that no punishment could reach the 
guest of Great Britain. But Lady Hamilton had 


resolved to convert an English man-of-war into a | 


scaffold for the most illustrious of the Neapolitans. 
Nelson received Caraccioli on board the Foudroyant, 
at that time the residence of himself and his mistress. 
A court-martial assembled there by his orders, of 
which Count Thurn was appointed president. Carac- 
cioli appeared before his judges ;—he asked permission 
to produce justificatory documents and evidences of 
his conduct during theinterregnum. The court con- 
sidered the demand just, and referred it to Nelson, 
who directed them to proceed to sentence without 
delay. They obeyed, and condemned the prisoner to 
perpetual banishment. Nelson, when the result was 
communicated to him, peremptorily ordered the word 
exile to be erased, and substituted death. An hour 
afterwards the wretched victim, bound with cords, was 
conveyed in a boat on board his own flag-ship, the 
Minerva, to wndergo the punishment of a common 
malefactor. Lady Hamilton, shut up with Nelson in 
the cabin of the Foudroyant, refused to see all inter- 
cessors, who, reckoning on female influence, had im- 
plored her compassion. Nelson himself remained 
obstinately deaf to the suggestions of his officers. 
The Court demanded the blood of Caraccioli, and love 
repaid him for abetting in the crime Arrived on 
board the Minerva, which was anchored alongside the 
Foudroyant, Caraccioli prepared for death without 
losing courage: he complained only of the ignominy 
of the punishment. ‘Iam an old man,” he said to 
the officer under whose charge he was placed; “ my 
grey hairs tell me that in the course of nature I shall 
soon terminate my career; I leave neither widow nor 
orphans to mourn my loss; I do not object to death ; 
but, after seventy-two years of honourable life, it is 
hard to have the disgrace of the gibbet attached to 
my memory. Entreat the English admiral, formerly 
my friend and companion in arms, to permit me to be 
shot instead of undergoing the infamy of being 
hanged.” The English officer to whom he addressed 
this appeal ordered the execution to be suspended 
until he could report to Nelson, who remained closely 
shut up in his cabin. ‘Do your duty, sir,” replied 
the Admiral sternly, and turned away to avoid further 
remonstrance. Caraccioli, hoisted by the neck to the 
main yard-arm of the Minerva, suffered the punish- 
ment of the most infamous criminal, to the satisfac- 
tion of some, the regret of others, and to the indelible 
disgrace of all concerned, and, above all, to the injury 
of Nelson’s fame. Lady Hamilton, it has been said, 
mounted on the poop of the Foudroyant to contemplate 
the corpse of this victim of the Queen, which re- 
mained suspended until nightfall on its floating gibbet. 
When darkness had enveloped the fleet, two heavy 
cross-bar shot were attached to the feet of the body, 
which was then thrown into the sea. But the sea 
rejected the offering. Three days afterwards, King 
Ferdinand returned from Palermo, and entered the 
Say of Naples on board an English man-of-war com- 
manded by Captain Hardy. Standing on the quarter- 
deck, he read the sentences of death and proscription 
which the Queen his wife intended to carry into effect 
before he landed, that the feet of her husband might 
be bathed in the blood of the condemned. Lady 
Hamilton, who had preceded her friend, to convey 
the earliest intelligence of her proceedings, stood near 
the King with Nelson, and a crowd of obsequious 
courtiers attended the Queen. The sea was agitated, 
and high waves gathered round the stern of the 
vessel. Suddenly the form of an aged man, visible 
to the waist, rose erect above the water, with dis- 
hevelled and dripping hair, and appeared to be follow- 
ing the ship. An exclamation of horror burst forth 
The King looked over the 
side and recognised the features of his admiral. 
“ What does the dead require of us?” said he, ad- 
dressing his confessor, who stood behind him. “It 
answered the monk, “as if God had per- 
mitted him to return and demand Christian sepul- 
ture.” ‘ Let it be so,” replied the King, as he retired 
from the deck in consternation, while the English 
sailors extricated the corpse from the sea and carried 
it ashore, to be interred in the small fisherman’s 
church of Santa Lucia, on the quay of Naples. The 
storm had broken the cords which attached the cannon- 
balls to the feet of Caraccioli, and the body, swelled 
with water, had spontaneously risen to the surface. 
By asort of natural miracle, divine wrath appeared 
thus to chastise and condemn political vengeance. 

As our space will not allow us to be consecu- 
tive, we hasten to the last moments and death of 
the greatest of naval heroes. It is an oft-told 
tale, and yet it cannot be too often repeated, be- 
cause it is calculated to teach whining cowards 
the exceeding grandeur of heroism, arising from 
a rigid peformance of duties. 

THE DEATH OF NELSON. 

His love, like that of the knights of the chivalric 
ages, resembled a religious fervour inspired by beauty. 
As his servants were stowing away the furniture of 


seems, 


eyes on the cherished features. Having bestowed the 
necessary attention on those he expected to survive 
him, Nelson returned to his quarter-deck, and stood 
there surrounded by his most attached companions- 
in-arms, with every thought now concentrated on the 
approaching enemy. He appeared to be calm and 
serious, presenting a contrast to his usual gay and 
animated manner, at the cothmencement of an action. 
He was no longer the fiery warrior of Aboukir, com- 
municating a portion of his own ardent soul to the 
thunder of his broadsides. The combined fleet ad- 
vanced in.close order, with a determination and speed 
which rapidly diminished. the intervening distance, 
and placed beyond a doubt the certainty of immediate 
battle. Nelson felt equally confident of victory to 
his country, and death for himself. He spoke freely 
of the expected result, in conversation with his 
officers. “How many of the enemy’s ships do you 
think we ought to take or destroy?” demanded he of 
his friend Blackwood.” ‘Twelve or fifteen,” replied 
the gallant captain. “That will not do,” retorted 
Nelson ; ‘less than twenty will not satisfy me.” A 
few minutes before the two fleets were within range, 
Nelson, who bad reserved for the last moment the 
signal of encouragement he was accustomed to issue 
to his sailors, and eagerly expected by them, ex- 
hibited from the mast-head of the Victory his memo- 
rable word of battle, embracing in one short sentence 
the grand emotions which lead the brave to rush 
fearlessly on to. death—patriotism, a sense of duty, 
and confidence of triumph, The signal ran thus :— 
“ENGLAND EXPECTS THAT EVERY MAN WILL DO 
His Duty.” A cry of enthusiastic admiration burst 
from every deck as these words became legible. ; The 
soul of. Nelson, inspired by. the sense of duty, appealed 
to those under him through the same principle which 
animated himself. He was understood and answered. 
Every officer and sailor in the. fleet responded to the 
call, with the fullest confidence in their leader, We 
may parallel this brief harangue of Nelson, with the 
similar address of Bonaparte to his troops in Egypt. 
In these the genius of the two nations and the two 
leaders is mutually characterised. ‘+ Soldiers!” said 
Napoleon; ‘from the summit of those Pyramids, 
forty ages are looking down upon you.” ‘“ England,” 
said Nelson, addressing his hardy mariners by signal, 
“England expects every man. to do his duty.” In 
the one case, the. appeal is made to glory; in the 
other to patriotism, The Englishman cannot separate 
his own fame from that of his country. The French- 
man combats for the applause of the whole world. 
Renown intoxicates the one; duty is sufficient for the 
other. Posterity will judge both according to their 
endowments and deeds. ‘And now,” exclaimed 
Nelson, as his ear caught-theacctamations with which 
his signal was received, “I can do no more. May 
the Almighty Disposer‘of’ all things decide’the event 
according to his will, and the justice of our cause. I 
thank Him humbly for this great occasion of dis- 
charging my duty.” An instant after, Hardy came 
down again, his face beaming with joy, and, taking 
Nelson by the hand, announced to him a complete 
and undisputed victory. He could not yet name 
exactly the number of vessels that adorned his tri- 
umph; but he could answer for fifteen or sixteen at 
least. “Tis well!—’tis excellent!” exclaimed 
Nelson; “ but yet,"—as he thought of his conversa- 
tion in the morning with Blackwood,—“ I had bar- 
gained for twenty.” Then, raising his voice, and 
speaking with great rapidity and decision, “ Anchor, 
Hardy,” said he; “ bring the fleet to an anchor before 
night.” Hardy signified that this care would devolve 
on Collingwood, who by his rank would now com- 
mand the fleet. ‘No, no; not while I live!” replied 
the Admiral, making an effort to raise himself in his 
bed ; ‘obey my orders, and anchor! Anchor before 
night :—have everything in readiness to anchor!” 
He had predicted from the early morning a heavy 
gale of wind, which he expected to come on at night, 





and which would prove equally dangerous to the 
victors and the vanquished. The thought of placing 
the fleet in safety by bringing them to anchor was 
never for a moment absent from his mind.‘ Don’t 
fling me overboard,” said he to Hardy; ‘I wish to 
repose with my family in the churchyard of my 
native village,—unless,” he added, thinking of West- 
minster Abbey, “my King and country may. be 
pleased to order otherwise. But, above all, my dea 
Hardy,” continued he, with a burst of tender regard 
increased by the near prospect of eternal separation, 
“take care of Lady Hamilton! Hardy, watch over 
the unfortunate Lady Hamilton!” After a moment 
of silence, as if to receive from his friend a pledge 
that his last wishes should be faithfully executed, 
‘“Embrace me, Hardy,” he said. Hardy bent for- 
ward, and kissed him on the cheek. ‘It is well,’ 
added Nelson; “ I am now satisfied. Thank God, I 
HAVE DONE My DUTY!” Hardy, seeing his eyelids 
close, remained a moment longer watching his failing 
respiration, inclined onee more towards him, and 
kissed him on the forehead. “ Who is that?” in- 
quired Nelson, opening his eyes. “It is Hardy, who 
takes leave of you,” replied the Captain. “* God bless 
you, Hardy,” murmured the dying Adwiral, endea- 
vouring to recognise the features of his friend. 
Hardy returned to his post, and saw him no more in 
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a 


life. The chaplain knelt im prayer by the side of his 
cot. Nelson saw,and made.a sign that he recognised 
him. .‘* Doctor,” said he, ‘I have not. been a very 


great sinner.” Then, after a lon, silenee,. “ Re- 
member,” he added, “I bequeath Lady Hamilton, 
and my little daughter, Horatia, te my country.” He 
then fell into a sort of sleep, while his lips, uttered 
inarticulate sounds, in which the. names of Emma, 
Horatia, and his country, were partly distinguishable. 
Then, raising himself with a final effort, he repeated 
three times the last. words of his memorable signal, 
“Thank God, J have done my duty!” Immediately 
afterwards he expired as he had lived, a noble aud 
undaunted warrior. 

How the bequest of “my little daughter” has 
been answered by England is well enough known. 
We shall not debate the gratitude or ingratitude 
of successive English Governments since the 
famous battle of Trafalgar. One fact, however, 
will tell its own tale. Only so lately as last 
week, Vice-Admiral Sir William Dillon, Sir 
Edward Lytton, Mr. Joseph Hume, and others, 
waited on Mr. Gladstone in order to induce him 
to grant “a pension to Nelson’s daughter.” Dulce 
et decorum est pro patria mori; but this involves a 
condition. It certainly is glorious to die for one’s 
country if that death does not bring neglect on 
one’s kindred. 





(To be continued.) 





Tue sixth volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett’s 
popular and cheap, but neatly got up, edition of Agnes 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, is a very 
attractive one. It is occupied entirely with the life 
of Mary Beatrice of Modena; and it is one of the 
most carefully wrought biographies of the series, A 
portrait of the Queen serves as frontispiece, and her 
escape with the Prince of Wales is represented in’ the 
vignette title. Some fac-simile'signatures of Mary’s 
and James II. much increase the value of the work. 
A new edition has been issued of The Remains of 
the Rev. Richard Cecil, M.A., late Rector of Busby. 
The Rey. J. Parker has written a small memoir 
of one William Nightingale, a private in the 84th 
Regiment, which he seeks “to improve” to pious 
uses, ——(rod’s Image in Ebony (is not this title some- 
what indecorous ?) is a series of biographical sketches, 
designed to demonstrate the mental powers and in- 
tellectual capacities of the negro race. Much industry 
has been bestowed upon the gathering together of a 
number of facts, some curious and some not worth the 
copying. The sixth volume of the new edition of 
The Drary and Letters of Madame D’ Arblay continues 
her remarkable history from the year 1793 to 1812. 

















VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Ultima Thule. By Tuomas Cnoimonperey. 
London: Chapman. 

Ultima Thule is New Zealand; and Mr. Chol- 
mondeley is a gentleman who went out with the 
first batch of Canterbury colonists, as a spectator 
rather than a settler. He continued there two 
or three years, taking part in all the affairs, 
agricultural, commercial, political, and religious, 
of the infant colony, not omitting meanwhile to 
observe, reflect, and theorise on all that he did 
and saw. He is now returned to the old country, 
and presents the public with the result of his 
experience in the book which forms the subject 
of the present notice. It is a pleasant book, 
written in a style of quaint simplicity which 
always pleases, and now and then provokes a 
smile, It shows considerable reading of a very 


miscellaneous character, from Homer to Alfred | 


Tennyson, from the judicious Hooker to the in- 


judicious M. Cabet, from Bishop Butler to Jeremy 


Bentham, from Mr. Newman of Oxford, Rome, 


and Dublin, to Mr. Newman of the London | 


University; and its author, being of a moralising 
turn, and having a good memory, presents us 
with frequent quotations from these, his literary 
friends, not expected in a work which informs us 
likewise of the price of wool and tallow, and the 
important duties of inspectors of scabbed sheep; 


but, nevertheless, not mal apropos, and encouraging | 


to those connected with a literary journal, as 
showing that their special province is not un- 
represented in those distant regions, and that 
there may be room ere long for the New Zealand 
Critic and Canterbury Literary Journal. 


The author’s interest in New Zealand was of | 


old standing. 


The imagination of my boyhood surrounded the | 


tattooed natives with a halo of delightful mystery. 
Their warlike power was tremendous, their aspect 
ferocious, their cruelty unutterable; unfortunate 


white men seldom escaped, and then only half- 
roasted, from their horrid orgies; their priests were 
wizards, and they leved the flesh of missionaries more 
than any other food. 


er carom ne 


———_ 








This was the poetry of youth; his book soon Akaroa, for not providing him with better shoes. 


proceeds to the prose of maturer age. 

He gives us a sketch of the history of New 
Zealand, its present condition and prospects, its 
agriculture, pastoral pursuits, and commerce ; 
informs us at length who ought and who ought 
not to emigrate; describes the effects of emigra- | 
tion on the parent country, and on the emigrants 
themselves; and finally gives us three long and 
able chapters on the Constitution, on the Church, 
and on the State of Society. 

He agrees with most other writers in describing 
New Zealand as a very fine country, but not so 
fine as England: 

It is necessary as a first step, before presuming to 
offer either information or advice to one who leaves 
such a country (as our own), to warn him plainly 
that he will never look upon its like again. 

The New Zealand harvests are plentiful; but, 
before a blade can grow, land has to be cleared 
at the rate of at least 10/. an acre; nor is the 
average produce equal to that of a well-cultivated 
English farm. New Zealand pastures support 
their 700,000 sheep, and may ere long support 
ten times as many; but 

The wild grass is long and thin, often choked with 
stones, and infested by fern and prickly bushes and 
shrubs. .. . . It requires between two and three 
acres of grass-land to provide a year’s grazing for a 
sheep. 

Yet, to the proper sort of emigrants, it holds 
out almost a certain prospect of success. Mr. 
Cholmondeley reviews the different classes of per- 
sons whom he recommends to emigrate to New 
Zealand, The small capitalist has a good open- 
ing, if he avoids agriculture, and sticks to sheep- 
farming; for— 

Agriculture never succeeds in inexperienced hands. 
It is always expensive, laborious, and yielding small 
returns. Let it alone. Sheep-farming is unquestion- 
ably a very profitable investment. The best judges 
consider a capital of from one to two thousand pounds 
quite enough to commence with in this business . . 
. « . Sheep-farming, like any other business, re- 
quires to be learnt; but it presents none of the diffi- 
culties attendant on the practical acquisition of a 
knowledge of agriculture. 

The person most sure of success is, however, 





of such persons, which Mr. C. relates from his own 
personal experience, we insert the following, which 
will also serve as a specimen of his style of narra- 
tion: 

The second case which I shall lay before my readers 
shall be that of a shoemaker, a thoroughly honest 
and excellent man, who had been for some time resi- 
dent in New Zealand when I arrived there. He was 
a German, having been born, I believe, on the banks 
of the Rhine; and I never shall forget the delight 
which he witnessed on obtaining a sight of a volume 
of Schiller, which I happened to have about me. 
He borrowed it, and I took care never to ask for it 
again. This man had been one of the first among the 
French and German colonists who formed the little 
settlement of Akaroa some years ago. He has told 
me himself that, on arriving in New Zealand, te was 
not worth a single farthing. At present his property, 
consisting of land, houses, and cattle, is worth be- 
tween two and three thousand pounds. His neigh- 
bours reckoned it at that; and, I believe, very justly. 
He commenced life in New Zealand upon the earnings 
of his trade, the savings of which he gradually in- 
vested in the manner above mentioned. When I was 
at Akaroa, I remember being much struck with the 
easy, careless way in which he lived—seldom work- 
ing, except he was particularly solicited. 
it may be said that, if his interest was connected with 
his adopted country, his love was with his own old 
| home. He had a very large family, and it might, 
under such circumstances, have well been deemed 
madness ever to think of returning toGermany. Yet 
this he appeared sometimes half inclined to do 
| solely and only from his passionate attachment to the 

land of his birth. His house was quite in the Ger- 
| man style; and for his hospitality, I can only say 
that, on the occasion of my visit, he made me drink 
nearly two bottles of wine, and was very urgent in 
his entreaties to me to stay a few days with him, 
““when,” said he, ‘I will introduce you to several of 
my friends, and particularly to my neighbour the 
miller, who sings a capital German song.” I do not 
suppose that there was in reality the slightest pro- 
| bability of this man returning to Europe, inasmuch 
as he is far too comfortably off where he is to think of 
| leaving Akaroa. Shoes, even of the commonest de- 
scription, could not at that time be obtained under 
20s. a pair, and strong boots cost much more; so 
that the shoemaker had every reason to sing over his 
last. It appears, indeed, that the solidity and dura- 
bility of the shoes which my friend Breitmeyer (for 
that was his name) was in the habit of making had 
somewhat declined with the increase of his prosperity. 

He told me, with a knowing look, that he had been 

| lately reproved by the Roman Catholic clergyman at 








‘“On which I answered,” said he, “that I had acci- 
dentally sent him a pair of Protestant shoes:” 

For which speech of his, friend Breitmeyer will 
-atch it again, as soon as Mr. C.’s book reaches 
the hands of his Reverence of Akaroa. 

The really valuable farm-labourer is another 
class sure to succeed very rapidly: the indifferent 
labourer will have to struggle, but, if temperate 
and industrious, will succeed at last. 

For professional men there is less opening : 

With regard to the medical profession (says Mr. C.) 
the market always appeared to me to be somewhat over- 
stocked; noris there any lack of lawyers. Ability in 
either profession is sure to be rewarded. We must simply 
guard against the erroneous notion, which appears to 
have been extensively spread in England, that second- 
rate or broken-down practitioners are likely to suc- 
ceed in acolony. A colony in this respect resembles 
an old country—people will not purchase second-rate 
advice unless they are absolutely forced to do so by 
the want of good advice on which they can depend. 

The only class sure of failure is that of young 
gentlemen who know no useful art and have no 
money. 

On matters relating to the Constitution in 
Church and in State, Mr. Cholmondeley is strongly 
of opinion that the colonies should be allowed to 
govern themselves. Wethink that the two chap- 
ters in which he treats of these subjects contain 
very just ideas, such as would occur to few 
except those who are, like him, at once both 
Englishmen and colonists, having ties and in- 
terests both in the old country and the new. _We 
cannot follow him through his reasonings, but 
we select, as a specimen, the following, in which 
he developes his patriotic aspirations, and which 
contains a truth of imperial interest, which would 
seem obvious to any one who has the slightest 
smattering of politics, or even of geography, but 
which not one in a thousand educated English- 
men has the least idea of. 

What is the British empire? It is rapidly taking 
up its position as a vast federation of states, governed 
by one sovereign, and worked with variations to suit 
different circumstances, yet according to one policy. 
If there is one thing more than another which indi- 


| cates to any thinking mind the barrenness and feeble- 
| ness of at least a section of that Whig school to which 


the skilled artisan. From instances of the success | 


we are indebted for our last Reform Bill, it is that 
they have never thoroughly appreciated the existence, 
or believed in the destinies, of the British imperial fede- 
ration. They were right in their judgment of objects 
as far as the range of their vision extended,—they 
could understand the dignity of England's position as 
a nursing mother of future mighty nations; but they 
never could understand that it was possible that a 


| permanent connection could be established between 


the different nations and countries which belong to 
the British empire. Accordingly, they educated the 
colonies for independent states ; and in so doing, they 
have done their very best to divide and break up their 
country. ‘We have observed that the British 
empire is gradually undergoing a change; a change 
which need not in the slightest degree affect the politi- 
cal constitution of Great Britain; but a change which, 
if the empire is to continue at all, will absolutely 
necessitate the introduction not only of an imperial 
code, but of an impe rial court of adjudication, to inter- 


| pret that code, and to decide upon any dispute which 


may arise, whether between one limb of the empire 


| and another, or between the whole empire and one of 


Of him too | 


its constituent states. 

He considers the true model of this to be found 
in the federal relations established by the consti- 
tution of the United States, and continues thus: 

It is surely necessary that the colonies should, as 
soon as possible, understand their true place, and rise 
to the dignity of states; this they are determined to 
do; and, so far from this being a source of regret to 
us, our interest and even our pride require that no 
artificial obstacles be thrown in the way. Let New 
Zealand, for instance, have its acknowledged position, 
and in course of time its voice, as a state in the 
empire. 

We believe this to be the greatest political 
question of the day. Unless England and her 
colonies are bound together in a close and dura- 
ble confederacy, she will sink into a second-rate 
power before this generation is over. The scale 
of the great states of the world is enlarging. 
Franceis capable of a vast developement. Germany 
will, ere long, see the day so wished for by her 
true-hearted sons, when there will be no Austria, 
and no Prussia, but one united German Father- 
land ; and when that day comes, she will, by the 
union, have doubled her power. Russia has as 
yet scarcely begun to develope her colossal re- 


| sources. The United States may double its popu- 


lation and wealth in every successive decennial 
period for centuries to come. But England will 
soon have cultivated her last acre, and opened 
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the last vein of metal in her ground, and her 
population is even now almost larger than she can 
bear. Unless she can extend her basis, she must 
be left And the only way of extending 
it is by taking in the colonies. Thus the great 
political work ay is that to which our 
author alludes in our last quotation from his 
book, the formation into one strongly organised 

he confederate states of the British 
Empire. If this is ever done, the statesman who 
does it may take his place by the side of Wash- 
ington. 


behind. 
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Transcaucasia: Sketches of the Nations and Races 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian. By 
Baron von Haxruacsen. London. 

The Land of Promise; or, my Impressions of Aus- 
tralia. By the Author of “Golden Dreams,” 
&c. London. 

The Land of Sinim: or China and Chinese Missions. 
By the Rev. W. Gittesrm. Edinburgh: 
Macphail. 

Ts Circassia 

the European family as a distinct state, entitled 

to the honours of an independent existence, and 
having a claim upon the assistance of those more 
powerful nations who have taken upon them- 
selyes the preservation of the balance of power? 


That is a question which will soon come on for | 


practical decision by the statesmen of England, 
France, and Austria, and upon the solution of 
which will hang the destinies of the human race 
for a century to come. The people of a country 
which has thus grown into sudden importance, 
and whose fate may involve our own, cannot but 
be interesting to English readers; and every par- 
ticular respecting them will be welcomed if it 
comes.from a trustworthy narrator. 

Although Baron Haxthamusen’s tour was limited 


to the provinces south of Circassia, and lying | 


between the Caucasus and Persia on the one side 
and Turkey on the other, he gives us occasional 
glimpses of the mountain land that is now the 
seat of so fierce a war. The region traversed by 
the Baron is under the dominion of Russia; and 
thus we obtain an insight into the government of 


that great empire in its remote provinees. The | 


Baron is a friendly reporter; nevertheless he 
cannot couceal frem himself the glaring faults of 
Russian rule, which are probably the neces- 
sary results of despotism im distant districts 
where it can act only by deputy. 
population is composed of a mixture of Georgian 
and. Armenian Christians with Mahomedans, the 
former predominating; and probably the reader 
will be surprised to learn that religious toleration 
prevails to an extent known only in England and 
France—nay, greater than. our own, because in 
England toleration is only the rule of the law, it 
is not the practice of the people; whereas in the 
Russian provinces. here introduced to us the 
people as well as the Government are tolerant. 


In these countries no hostile feelings appear to exist | 


between Mohammedans and Christians, nor between 
the various tribes. The Mohammedan Tartars, Cir- 


cassians, and Persians, and the Christian Georgians | 


and Armenians, inhabit the same villages, maintain 
friendly intercourse, and sometimes even eat together 


on the same carpet; each, however, strictly comply- | 
ing with the requirements of his own faith, and | 


adhering to their respective national manners, cus- | a : : 
I ? | Sea within it being so rocky that anchors have difi- | 


toms, and dress. Only between sects of the same 


religion—as between the Shiite and Sunnite Moham- | 


medans, and those Armenians belonging to the 


National and to the Romish Church—is there enmity. | 


All, however, avoid social intercourse with the Jews. 


The visit of the Baron was made so long ago as | 


1843; but ten years have not wrought the same 
changes in those regions as in Western Europe, 
so the descriptions of places and people are as.ac- 
eurate now as then they were. He alsu notes 
thus of 

THE RUSSIAN. OFFICTALS. 


It is, as I have before observed, probable that. serf- | 


dom did not formerly exist among the peasantry in 
Georgia and Mingrelia, and was not introduced until 
the occupation of these countries by Russia ;—not by 
law, which would never be sanctioned by the Emperors 


Paul, Alexander, and Nicholas, but in the ordinary | 


course of administration. The Russiam officials were 
accustomed to regard the peasants in their own 


eountry as serfs, and naturally looked upon those | 
living under the nobles and princes in. Georgia in | 
The Crown peasants in Russia have | 


the same light. 
been emancipated since the time of Alexander, and 


the same class in Georgia are consequently free like- | 


wise. The existence in all these countries of a certain 
system and constitution in family and communal life, 
arising out of manners and customs, and’ even sane- 
tioned by law, however defective (in Georgia, indeed, 


henceforth to be admitted into | 


Generally the | ; 
| cavalry exercises. 
ness of the horse, together with the extraordinary | 


regarded by Russian officials. They were far too 
indolent to study the social condition of the people, 
and followed only the laws and principles of adminis- 
tration to which they were accustomed, and which 


they brought from Russia; whilst their rule was nota | 


little marked by arbitrary conduct, with occasional 


extortion and spoliation; the superintendence and | 


control being naturally much feebler and more inef- 


fectual in the Caucasian provinces than elsewhere. | 


The entire administration was at the same time of a 
military character; and all complaints, even those of 
a merely civil nature, were referred to the General in 
command. Asa natural result of this state of things, 
a bitter animosity to the Russians and the Russian 
Government grew up amongst all these Caucasian 
tribes. 
Nicholas made, in October 1837, through these pro- 
vinces, it is said that the tschinowniks, or officials, 
issued an order that no petitions should be presented 
tohim. At Akhalzik, the inhabitants of an entire 
village were seen kneeling on the read in silence as the 
Emperor drove past, and this circumstance recurred 
several times. The Emperor inquired of the people 
what it meant: they replied, that they were forbidden 
to approach him with petitions. Thereupon the 
people poured forth to meet the Emperor in. sueh 
numbers, that during his journey only as far as 
Erivan, about fourteen hundred petitions and com- 
plaints were preferred to him. 

This is the Baron’s description of 

ANAPA. 

At about three o’clock we reached the harbeur of 
the fortress of Anapa, an important military, post, the 
possession of which was long contested by the Rus- 
sians and Turks. 


ammunition; selling them in return their youths and 
maidens, and their Russian prisoners. Auapa is poor 
and wretchedly built, the only traces ef European 
comfort being the newly-erected houses: of the Rus- 
sian civil and military officers. The Commandant, 
Colonel Von Roth, has laid out a pretty garden, 
whence the Caucasian range is seen, stretching out 
as it were in terraces. Amongst the troops of this 
garrison was a. body of about a hundred Circassians, 
whom the commandant had disciplined’ after his ewn 
fashion; this corps was composed partly of volunteers 
and deserters, and partly of prisoners who had taken 
service. They were fine-looking men, rarely exceed- 
ing the ordinary stature, and of a slender build, but 
full of nerve; their nobility of blood-was indicated in 
the beautiful aristocratic hands and feet; the eoun- 
tenanees of these men were handsome and’ full of 
expression; but we saw Tatar, Mongol, European, and 


Asiatic features in great mixture and variety—more | 
| blue than black eyes, 


It is clear that the Circassians 
are a mixed race. 
The admirable beauty and. light- 


dexterity of the horsemen, equipped in their eques- 
trian dress, presented a strange but noble spectacle. 
Some sheets of paper were laid upon the ground; and 


| the horsemen, dashing along at full gallop, fired their | 
| pistols in passing, and almost every time hit the 
| paper. We left Anapa as evening closed in, and early 

the foHowing morning reached the harbour of Soo- | 


jouk-Kale, the Turkish. name of the place, from the 


Kale, or small fortress, erected here (and elsewhere | 
| along the whole coast), by the Turks; all these forts | 
were afterwards successively captured by the Rus- | 


sians. The Circassian name of the place is Temess ; 
the Russians call it Novorussiask. 
the harbour is extremely. beautiful; it lies very ad- 


| vantageously, the sea forming a small and deep bay, 


surrounded by lofty mountains, the narrow. entranee 


being formed by two projecting headlands. As a} 


harbour it possesses little value, the bottom of the 


culty in holding. The Bora, or north-east wind, fre- 
quently sets in with unexpected fury, and strands the 
vessels with a fearful shock. 

And this of 

TIFLIS. 

We reached Tiflis at eleven o'clock. This towm has 
a peculiar aspect: on the side from which we entered, 
the quarter inhabited by the Russians, it has a per- 
fectly European look ; straight streets, rows of modern 


| houses, elegant shops, milliners, apothecaries, even a 
| bookseller, with cafés, public buildings, ai gevernment 


palace, churches with cupelas and towers, the- various 
Russian military uniforms with French ots and 
frock-coats, quite transported us back to Europe. But 
where this European town ends, one of a perfectly 
Asiatic character begins, with bazaars, caravansaries, 
and long streets, in which the various trades are car- 
ried on in open shops. In one part is seen a row of 
smithies, the men all hammering away at their an- 
vils, heedless of the crowds of passers-by. Then 
follows another row of houses, where tailors are seated 
at work, in precisely the same fashion, and with the 
same gesticulations and agility, as with us. After these 
sueceed shoemakers, furriers, &c. The population 
is no less varied and interesting; here Tartars, in 
the costume from which the so-called Polish dress is 
evidently derived; in another part thin, sunburnt 
Persians, with loose flowing dresses; Koords, with a 
bold and enterprising look; Lesghis and Circassians, 


by the Vakhtang code of laws) was entirely dis- | engaged in their traffic of horses ; lastly, the beauti- 


On occasion of a journey which the Emperor | 


From this place the Circassians | 
were formerly supplied by the Turks with arms and | 


Colonel Von Roth ordered some | 


The first view of | 








| ful Georgian women, with long flowing veils and high- 
heeled slippers ; nearly all the population displaying 
a beauty of varied character which no other country 
can exhibit—an effect heightened by the parti- 
coloured, picturesque, and beautiful costumes. In no 
place are both the contrasts and the connecting links 
between Europe and Asia found in the same imme- 
| diate juxtaposition as in Tiflis. 


The Land of Promise contains. a vast quantity 
of instructive facts, mixed with much speculation 
which is of very doubtful utility. The author is 
| well acquainted with the country he describes, 
| and has studied its society and its prospects ; 
| and, having looked a little below the surface, 
thinks he is a better witness than most of those 
| who print their experiences of Australia for the 
information of their countrymen at home. We 
extract, as specimens, some of his more interest- 
ing facts. Here is a capital sketch of 

MELBOURNE. 

The emigrant who lands at Melbourne must not 
| expect to find it a reproduction of London, or any 
| other civilised capital; in numbers it might equal 
many; but, asits existence is, comparatively speaking, 
but of yesterday, social relations are not yet estab- 
lished, nor are the public works. adequate for the re- 
quirements of the population. The difference between 
a community long settled and one just forming in 
Melbourne is strikingly manifest. Comforts and dis- 
comforts are there jumbled together in strange con- 
| trast. The streets are unpaved, yet the shops which 
| line them display the choicest articles; the people 
live in tents, yet inside them may be perceived rose- 
wood furniture and Turkey carpets. ‘The streets are 
thronged with a promiscuous assemblage : sordid cal- 
culation and reckless profusion are in juxtaposition ; 
| traders eager to accumulate, and diggers lavish in ex- 
| penditure—while a feverish excitement appears to 
| pervade every branch of trade. The characters and 
| customers are evidently English ; but the outlines are 
| more striking than one is aceustomed to. It is curious 
| to analyse the different groups; some have: a won- 
| dering look, tinged’ with anxiety, as if they had in 
| fact dropped from: the clouds. Any one watching 

their irregular movements would at once pronounce 
| them to be new arrivals. The West-end swell, the 
| precise cit, and the Houndsditch Jew have come 
| hither on speculation; they appear extremely bewil- 
| dered, undecided how to settle down. Those pale 
| bustling men are citizen colonists; they move evi- 
dently with an object in view, and. waste no more 
time than is necessary in colloquy. Bushmen haye 
countenances more brenzed, more bearded, and 
| horny hands. Here are three arriving in town, 
dirty and dusty, each of whom has a dray loaded 
| with bales, weighing 300Ibs. each, the value of the 
whole peshaps 3002 The squatters’ harvest proceeds 
down the street, and at Iength arrives at the wool- 
| sorter’s; bale after bale is. there examined with a 
critical eye, then warehoused for shipment. Strolling 
up the street is an aberiginal ; he carries a spear, and 
| over him is thrown a dirty blanket, whilst on one foot 
| he wears a boot that cripples: him, and a stock, which 
he has picked up in the street, serves as a bracelet for 
| his wrist. Behind him is his wife, who has a wicker 
basket over her shoulder,. containing a dead kitten, a 
sheep’s head, and sundry crusts. Her hair is-dripping 
with grease, a straw is thrust through the cartilage of 
the nose, and pipe-clay hieroglyphics adorn her coun- 
tenance; her main article of covering is an oppussum- 
skin cloak ; these make excellent rugs, but, if pur- 
chased of aborigines, the tenants prove a great 
incumbrance on. the property. The site of Melbourne 
admits of its becoming a very fine city; the streets 
are laid out ir parallelograms. The main ones, which 
are nine in number, average a mile in length, and the 
| cross-ones half that distance; but the disproportion 
between the main streets and the lateral communica- 
tions is supposed to be an error. Bad drainage, and 
the want of a wholesome supply of water by pipes, 
) are evils of great magnitude. But not until the town 
| becomes less of a camp, and more of a community, 
will any universal’ action for a future and general 
| benefit be organised. The feeling of citizenship has 
| to grow up; as yet, the mass of the community are 
| strangers to the place and toveach ether. The popu- 
| lation of Melbourne: is already: 90,000, and the rapid 
| progress of building, to. accommodate those that. shoal 
in, causes one to marvel. at.its daily growth. Houses 
and shops, aud stores, are now built and in progress, 
which would do credit to many a European city. Of 
course they are still few and far between—they do not 
| stand in tlie stately rows and terraces of the old 
world; but rather, like the few good teeth in an old 
man’s jaw, they rise at intervals prominently amidst 
the surrounding dilapidation. The simile will not 
bear extension, however; forage, instead of increasing, 
| is gradually filling up, the unsightly gaps.. The prin- 
cipal streets exhibit many fine edifices: among others 
might be enumerated the House of Assembly, Town- 
hall, Custom-house, and Mechanics’ Institution; we 
might also mention that an elegant arcade, contain- 
ing eighty shops,, between Lonsdale-street and Little 
| Bourke-street, has just been completed. 


Let us turn from this new community to an 
older and more settled one— 
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SYDNEY. 

The sun has set, and as night gives but slight inti- 
mation of its approach, we return to the city. The 
streets are lit with gas, and brilliant burners illumi- 
nate the shops. Meantime certain inward cravings 
remind us that nature needs sustenance; we suspend 
further investigations, and seek out a respectable 
hotel. A waiter, napkin in hand, is standing at the 
door of one, and deferentially ushers us in. The 
dining-room is elegantly fitted up, and the side-tables 
are garnished with luxurious appurtenances. The 
bill of fare, consisting of turtle-soup, soles, haunches, 
wild turkey, quails, and a variety of entrées, is suf- 
ficient to tempt the appetite of an epicure; when, 
having made a selection, the waiter glances at our 
person, then at the silver, and concluding “all is 
right,” hurries off. Should malt be scorned, cham- 

mne, madeira, sauterne, or muscatel, all of Austra- 
fian vintage, may be had. 
grapes, melons, pines, peaches, strawberries, &c. ; and 
a bottle of native-grown claret, cooled in ice, will 
be conducive to digestion. Adjourning to the coffee- 
room, several local papers are spread before us ; and, 
selecting the Sydney Morning Herald, we draw near 
to a sparkling coal fire, and read the last legislative 
debates. 
leaders display considerable erudition. 
be a dearth of colonial news, English intelligence is 
copiously inserted. Articles from the Times occupy 


The editorial remarks are temperate; some | 
Should there | 


Fer dessert, there are | 


whole columns, and facetious extracts from friend | 


Punch have a niche allotted them. 

Pass we now to the third rising city of the 

rising empire of the Southern Ocean : 
: ADELAIDE. 

The city of Adelaide affords a striking proof of the 
notable saying “‘ that the Anglo-Saxon reproduces his 
country wherever he plants his country’s flag ;” for, 
though South Australia has been colonised scarcely 
twenty years, the traveller who visits its capital might 


and the purchaser was offered 800/. for his bargain the 

following day. In another and more central spot, a 

leading auctioneer contracted to pay 2000/. per annum 

for an auction-mart to be built for him, with a frontage 

of 33 feet. r 
(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from p. 325.) 

The Cross and Crescent embraces a wide range of 

subjects connected with the origin, history, and 





‘THEOPHILE 


| progress of those symbols, and the people who 


imagine himself in a thriving English county town. | 


Adelaide presents many features worthy of particular 
notice. 
and south ; the former comprises an area of 300 acres, 


It is divided into two distinct portions, north | 


the latter 700. The streets, 22 in number, are sys- | 


tematically apportioned ; they intersect each other at 
right angles, and are from 60 to 130 feet wide; space 
for squares has been provided, and an extensive belt 
of park-land which environs the city has been re- 
served as a boulevard for the recreation of the inha- 
bitants. The present population of Adelaide is esti- 
mated to be 30,000. In 1852 there were about 6000 
houses of brick and stone, 4000 of wood, and 3000 of 
other materials. A late assessment of one shilling per 
pound on the rental of Adelaide amounted to 5500J., 
which will afford some idea of the value of house pro- 
perty. South Adelaide, which is the commercial 
quarter, has a thriving aspect; business is chiefly 
concentrated about Hindley, Rundle, and King Wil- 
liam streets. Many others are deserving of notice; 
and, when the outlines of the city become more fully 
developed, the more central thoroughfares will pro- 
bably divert business, and rise into importance. The 
main streets resemble those of an English county 
town ; the shops have an attractive outward appear- 
ance, and some display as choice an assortment of 
ods as London establishments; members of the 
ewish persuasion have erected cheap clothing depots 
on avery extensive scale ; drapers, grocers, and others 
have likewise very spacious well-stocked premises. 


imposing stone edifices ; they belong to merchants, and 
are used for the reception of English goods, which are 
thence sold wholesale to retail dealers, squatters, and 
country residents. Most shopkeepers deal in the 
general way, supplying that multifarious description 
of articles which, under the comprehensive term of 
pe notions,” are to be had at Yankee stores. Ade- 
laide tradesmen fully appreciate the advantages of 
puffing ; for pretended failures and “ seHings off” are 
common ruses to draw attraction; whilst tempting 
announcements, through the mediam of tickets, in- 
form the public of the sacrifices they are prepared to 
make ! ; 
What a wonderful fact is this of the 


: VALUE OF LAND. 

p The price of town land is almost beyond credit. 
There is no limit to the extravagant opinion that 
buyers and sellers entertain of its value. Iunumera- 
ble instances might be quoted: in one case a house 


purchased ‘for 250/. lately fetched 12,000/.; another, | 


offered to Government for the use of the military 
officers for 3009/., a month afterwards was valued at 
5000/.; they still hesitated, and the price gradually 
Tose to 6600/., which sum Government declined giving, 
having about that period received iron barracks. As 
another instance—the Government have long desired 
Degraves’ fine blue-stone store, and have made many 
liberal overtures, but without tempting the proprietor 
to sell. They at last asked him to name a price—a 
final figure—in order that they might settle the affair 
one way or another. He meditated awhile, and then, 
as his wtimatum, named 85,0007. At a sale of town- 
land, a corner allotment, with a frontage of about 
thirty feet to Swanston-street, and a depth of about 
sixty feet to Great Bourke-street (a tolerably cen- 
tral situation, but by mo means one of the best in the 


city), was sold at the rate of 2101 per foot frontage, 





assumed them, their theological meaning, and 
frequently uncertain or improper application—for 
we are reminded that in this country the cross, 
reared as a war standard, is typical of the Norman 
Conquest sanctioned by the Bishop of Rome. The 
volume contains a considerable amount of in- 
teresting matter; but as space, like time, is 
precious, we must be contented to condense the 
author’s statements upon the chief point. 

The use of the cross as an instrument of punish- 
ment or terture, almost universally prevailed 
long previous to the Christian era; but also as the 
symbolic representation of an idea distinct from 
the cruel purpose to which the cross was applied, 
we find the sign and figure existing amongst the 
most ancient records of remotest antiquity. It 
has been discovered on the sculptures of Egypt, 
in the caves of Hindostan, in the cities of Assyria, 
and in the great temple of the ruined city of 
Palenque in Central America. ‘The Egyptian 
symbol, the Tau, er sign.o/ life, is the plain Crux- 


| ansata, or small cross surmounted by a round or 


| stituted. 
i ° four celebrated military standards, which at 
The stores especially attract attention—some are very | ite Maggs see eins. ’ lik 


| complicated symbol, whose meaning the learned | 


oval-shaped handle, and held invariably in the 
hand of the deities depicted on Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. This figure, the Crux-ansata, was 
actually adopted by the early Christians in 
Egypt, till at a later period the cross was sub- 
The author proceeds to enumerate 


various epochs carried terror and devastation 
throughout the world—the Eagle, first raised 
by Cyrus, the Labarum, the Crescent, and the 
Cross; and the most curious part of his work con- 
sists in the arguments and facts adduced to prove 
the mysterious union and common origin of the 
latter three. ‘The Roman Eagle, the powerful 


bird of prey, fit envblem to precede a conquering | 
army, was simply elevated upon a plain staff. | 


The Roman ensign, the Labarum, formed a more 


have yet failed to unravel. It consisted of a long 
designed the figure of the cross. Above this was 
placed a lunette or crescent of metal, and a laurel 
or an olive chaplet crowned the spear. Vainly 
have antiquarians searched in almost all the lan- 
guages of the world the derivation of the word 
Labarum, the origin and signification of the 
famous standard which combines in one the 
Crescent and the Cross. 

According to the hypothesis of Bryant, the 
Labarum was in the first instance borrowed by 
the Romans frem some conquered tribe; the figure 
resembling the crescent, although amongst the 
people of antiquity it would have been doubly 
honoured as typical of the Queen of Heaven, was 
probably not intended to represent the moon, but 


people who received the knowledge and traditiuns 





|of Egypt. ‘This sacred vessel, the ship of Isis 
| and Osiris, is represented with an elevated stem 
|and stern, sharply pointed, precisely in the 
| crescent shape. Bryaut traces here the type of 


| bath. 


. . . ! 
spear, on which a transversal piece ef wood 


| man; Christianity restored man to himself. 
the sacred vessel carried in religious processions | 
by the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and all other | 


the ark, and imagines the eight Ogdons, or first 


gods of the ancient Egyptians, signify the eight 
persons who were borne in safety over the waters 
of the Deluge. As widely spread as the tribes of 
man throughout the earth linger traces of a 
tradition ascribing to the outburst of a great 
flood the destruction of its primitive inhabitants. 
Besides the sacred vessel displayed in solemn 
processions, sacred cups in the form of boats were 
employed in ancient mysteries ; and we retain, 
adds Bryant, in our domestic utensils for the 
table, certain dishes called “ sauce-boats,” the 
earthenware descendants of the ancient vessels 
used in Egypt and Greece. The mountain on 
which the ark rested, “ Ararat,” had different 
names amongst the nations of antiquity. It was 
called also Laban, or Labar, or Baris; and hence 
the word Labarum, distinguishing the ensign of 
the Roman armies, and typifying the event of the 
material salvation of mankind. 

“3248 or 2376 years after the ark stranded on 
Ararat,” Mr. Macintyre remarks, “ the Cross was 
erected on Calvary.” Constantine substituted for 
the Labarum of the Roman armies the symbol of 
the Christian faith and future conquests, placed 
from that day forward in mystical antagonism 
with the supplanted Crescent. The Crescent was 
not adopted by Mahomet ; it is not mentioned in 
the Koran. It was a religious symbol of the 
Arabians, who adored the moon and the planet 
Venus; and to the present time the day of Venus, 
Friday, although not specially appointed by 
Mahomet, is celebrated as the Mahometan sab- 
The precise time when the Crescent be- 
came the national ensign of the ‘lurks is equally 
uncertain : the question leads back to the history 
of the Horse-tail standard, the fearful emblem of 
desolation that swept before the irresistible course 
of the Asiatic equestrian tribes and nations. 

The Turks were among the most energetic of all 
the equestrian tribes. They were originally employed 
as smiths and armourers to one of the great khans of 
Tartary, and they learned to use for themselves the 
arms that they forged for their masters. They sallied 
from the territory where they had been kept in bond- 
age; and the annual ceremony of heating in the fire a 
piece of iron, and a smith’s hammer handled by the 
chief, recorded for ages the humble profession and 
rational pride of the Turkish nation. In the tenth 
century a branch, under the leadership of an elected 
chief named Seljuk, issued from the country beygnd 
the Caspian Sea, proceeded to the westward, invaded 
the Roman Empire, conquered Asia Minor, and by 
the end of the eleventh century had made themselves 
masters of Palestine, with the holy city of Jerusalem. 
Jacob Bryant says that the Turks and other Tartar 
tribes adopted the crescent from the lunettes which 
were painted on the shields of the Colchians on the 
shores of the Black Sea. This connects the modern 
Mahometan crescent with the ancient Egyptian 
sacred boat of Osiris represented as the hieroglyphical 
new moon, for Colchis was peopled by a colony of 
Egyptians; and Herodotus, in his book ‘ Euterpe,” 
points out several coincidences of customs between the 
Egyptians and the Colchians. Colehis was the 
country to which the famous expedition of the 
Argonauts was sent, and was celebrated for its civili- 
sation and wealth, and the warlike qualities of its 
inhabitants. Mr. Layard says of the arms of the 


' ancient Assyrians sculptured on the slabs of the 


ruined cities of Nineveh,—“ The shields are frequently 
seen in the shape of a crescent, narrow and curved 
outwards at the extremities.” From what has been 
said, it appears that the crescent has been grafted on 
the “ Horse-tail standard,” as the cross was added 
to the Roman Labarum, and those great hostile 
standards respectively represent Europe and Asia. 
The horse-tail is at present the chief sign of honour 
and command among the Turks and other Asiatic 
people. 

It is to be regretted the author did not pursue 
his inquiry ina more extended sense, instead of 
consuming so much space in attacking the fallen 
pretensions of the Church of Rome, which, after 
all, was but a vast storehouse that garnered up 
and reproduced the thoughts and sentiments, the 
passions and errors, of humanity. What, indeed, 
would be left still if we expunged from our creeds 
and practices a// Rome preserved and handed to 
us whilst ages rolled imto the past, as a stone 
rolls to the bottom of an abyss, and stirs no 
more? Admitting the Crescent or the Ark to 
have been the type of material rescue, and the 
Cross of spiritual regeneration, why have they 
been separated ? The Ark restored the earth to 
How 
has the connecting link been broken ? and how 
have oppressed masses and oppressed nations 
been subdued, by the hope of brighter worlds in 
the future, to brutal submission to the robbery of 
their right in this? We will not continue the 
subject, but eonclude with an appropriate quo- 





‘ tation—an episode 
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THE CRITIC, 


(Juny 1, 





ON MODERN EAGLES. 

Eagles have been tortured into extraordinary atti- 
tudes, and the most extravagant looking monsters 
have been made out of that bird. But there appears 
to be in those animals, as represented on the standards 
of great nations, something significant, and may be 
prophetical. 
healthy-like bird, flying at full stretch of wing, with 
the branch of a tree in his right talon, and a bundle 
of arrows tied up in its left. The European Eagles 
are unnatural monsters, generally with two heads, or 
placed in strained attitudes, with outstretched wings. 
The bayonet-wearing nations—the Austrian, Russian, 
and Prussian—have the black eagle holding the 
eross-crowned globe, the sceptre, and the sword. 
Russia and Austria have double-headed black eagles 
on a yellow field. The standards are so much alike 
as at first glance not to be distinguished from each 
other; but there is, however, a marked difference be- 
tween them. The Russian eagle holds the sceptre in 
its right talen, and the globe in its left. The Austrian 


eagle is reversed—namely, the globe in its right | 


talon, and a sceptre and a sword in its left. The 
Austrian bird is in a perilons position; the sword 
and the sceptre in the left talon are held out at an 
elevation of about forty-five degrees, and are mani- 
festly too heavy for the strength of the animal, and 
those emblems of imperial and military power are 
pictorially falling from its grasp! We are describing 
accurately a heraldic representation of the Austrian 
power, and it would be consolatory to suffering hu 
manity were the hieroglyphical expression to be 
realised by the fact! Eagles with swords, and 
sceptres, and globes, are the favourite emblems of the 
northern potentates. The Russian standard of the 
double-headed eagle is a banner of Pretence, and this 
fact is very important to be remembered in the pre- 
sent war between Russia and Turkey. 
tie and hereditary policy of Russia to get possession 
of Constantinople, and establish in that great city 
the seat of imperial power. The Russian double- 
headed eagle was the armorial bearing of the Greek 
Emperors, and was assumed by John Vasilovich in 
1467, fourteen years after the capture of Constanti- 


nople by the Turks, on his marriage with Sophia, | 


the heiress of the Greek Emperors. This remarkable 
circumstance we learn from a treatise on the Eastern 
or Greek Church, published by the Religious Tract 
Society. Besides the double-headed eagle, the Rus- 


sian banners are also inscribed with the figure of the | 


Cross Saltier, so-that in the present-conflict between 


the Russians and Turks, the Cross and the Crescent | 


are in terrible collisiot. 

The author of the Four Points of War appears 
to belong to the school of Martin 'Tupper—ortho- 
dox believers in the efficiency of rhyme as an 
exponent of reason, for which purpose it is re- 


ligiously stripped of any profane admixture of 


poetry. The following verses furnish a favourable 
specimen of the writer’s style. 
THE FLEET UNDER SAIL. 
ANDANTE. 
They are gone from their own green shore ! 
Our armies sally forth to the East and to the North! 
By the Lion of Gibraltar and the steep of Elsinore; 
And the long line of sail on the verge is low and pale, 
And the dun smoke-track fades amid the cloudy wrack; 
And we fade, as they look toward the shore. 
Many will come back no more. 
Whether they shall sleep twenty fathom deep 
Neath the Black Sea’s surge or the Baltic’s icy floor, 
Or whether they shall lie with their faces to the sky, 
Till the mound upon the plain is heap’d above the slain; 
Many shall come back no more. 
Did you scan those steady faces o’er ? 
Which of all the troop, that cheer'd from prow and poop, 
As the signal to weigh anchor flew aloft at the fore— 
When the sudden trumpet blares through the squadrons and 
the squares, 
Shall be stricken by the breath of the messenger of death ? 
Which are they that shall come home no more? 
(To be continued.) 
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The North American eagle is a strong, | 


It is a dynas- | 





and 1829, during the Campaigns of the Danube, 
the Sieges of Brailow, Varna, Silistria, Shumla, 


! 


and the Passage of the Balkan, by Marshal | 


From the German of Baron Von 
London: Murray. 


Diebitsch. 
MoLrKe. 
(Continued from p. 327.) 
Tue three great military defences of Turkey 
against an army advancing from the north 
towards Constantinople, are Silistria, Shumla, 
and Varna; the first occupying, as we have seen, 
a commanding position on the Danube; the 
second being in a mountain basin in the interior 
of Bulgaria; and the third on the sea-coast. So 
long as these three defences remain in the hands 
of the Turks, and a communication is kept up 
between them, it is almost impossible for an army 
to cross the Balkan in the direction of Constanti- 
nople. 

Shumla is situated sixty-three miles south-east 
of Rustchuk, and 290 miles N.N.W. of Constan- 
tinople. ‘The town,” says Colonel Chesney, 
“occupies a deep mountain basin, formed by two 
abutments of the Balkan, which project north- 
eastward from that chain nearly in the form of a 

| horse-shoe, the heel or extremities of which are 
towards the exterior; where, however, they are 
connected by a low range of hills running across 
the space. 


| miles east of Shumla. 


Russians during the present campaign, and so we 
proceed to give a slight description of Varna. 
Varna is a fortified town and sea-port on the 
Black Sea, at the mouth of the Devna, forty-seven 
It is situated in a plain 


| of a gently-undulating character, and covered 


| with orchards and vineyards. 


The port is an 


| open roadstead, which, however, is partly shel- 


tered from the north-west winds, and has a good 


| holding-ground, so that vessels may ride there in 


comparative security. The town lies along the 
sea-shore and the valley of the Deyna. “ Varna,” 
says the Times correspondent, “is built on a 


| slightly-elevated bank of sand, on the verge of 





the sea, of such varying height that in some 
places the base of the hills around it is on the 
level of the water, and at others stands twenty ov 
thirty feet above it. Below this bank are a 
series of plains inland, which spread all round¢ 
the town, till they are lost in the hills, which, 
dipping into the sea in an abrupt promontory on 
the north-east side, rise in terraces to the height 
of 700 or 800 feet, at the distance of three miles 
from the town, and trend away to the westward 
to meet the corresponding chain of hills on the 
southern extremity of the bay, thus inclosing 


| the lake (of the Devna) and plains between in a 
| sort of natural wall, which is, like all the rest of 


The road from Varna by Pravadi, | 


and those from Silistria, Widdin, and other pas- | 


sages of the Danube, converge upon the side of 
the town; on which the best efforts of Turkish 
art and science have been expended. The rest of 
the contour of this position is well protected by 
the rocky sides of an almost inaccessible chain of 
hills, covered with brushwood, and rising in places 
to 600 feet or more.” 


} 


The population of Shumla, | 


exclusive of the military, may be reckoned at | 
3 * 


about 30,000, among whom are a great many 
Christians and some Jews. Through the town 
flows a rivulet, which separates it into two divi- 
sions, called the upper town and the lower. The 
lower is inhabited by the Christians and Jews, 


| and is said to be very unhealthy, in consequence, | 


it is supposed, of the filth of all sorts thrown into 
| the intersecting stream. 
famous as tinmen and braziers: they also manu- 
| facture silk and leather, and supply large quan- 
| tities of ready-made articles of clothing to the 

merchants of Constantinople. Shumla has also 

an importance as being the residence of a Turkish 
| Pasha, and a Greek Archbishop. It has a great 


The inhabitants are | former has a parapet, faced with wicker-work 





many mosques and baths, together with some | 


| pleasant walks and gardens in the environs. The 
| most conspicuous object in the town is the cele- 
| brated mausoleum of Djezair-il-Hassan Pasha, 
which has been extolled by travellers. Shumla 
came into the possession of the Turks in 1442, 


| Pasha, son of the Grand Vizier. 


the country, covered with brushwood and smal! 
trees.” Varna is but a poor town, composed of 
long narrow lanes of wooden houses, painted with 
various colours, above which rise here and there 
the minarets of the mosques. It is nevertheless 
a place of some commercial importance, as being 
the port from which the produce of Bulgaria is 
shipped to Constantinople. It has a population 
of from 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, and is the 
residence of a Turkish pasha. ‘The fortifications 
of Varna are not as strong as science might 
make them. “Towards the sea, as well as to- 
wards the river Devna, are high loopholed walls, 
imperfectly flanked; ten flat bastions, connected 
by long curtains, and surrounded by a ditch with 
a cunette, form the rest of the enceinte. The 
scarp and counterscarp are revetted; and the 


hurdles, to retain the earth. In the interior, a 
Byzantine castle, with high square turrets at the 
angles, serves at once as a citadel and‘ magazine. 
Since the siege of 1828 a hornwork’ and some 
lines have been erected by the ‘Turks, to occupy 
the commanding ground on the western side o 
the fortifications; but it is doubtful whether the 
means of defence have been much strengthened 
in consequence :” (Chesney.) 

Under the walls of Varna, on the 20th of Nov. 
1444, was fought a famous battle between’ the 


i c ; | Turks and the Christians, in consequence’ of the 
under Amurath IL., when it was occupied by Ali | 


latter having broken a truce, which they had 
sworn faithfully to observe. ‘The Turks ‘were 


| In a military point of view Shumla enjoys a| commanded by Amurath II. in person, atid the 


| high reputation. It has been often attacked, and Christians by John Hunniades, King of Hungary, 
| has always opposed a successful resistance to the | and Ladislaus IV., King of Poland. Ch 

Like Widdin, therefore, it is called a| tians in this engagement were defeated witlr 
| virgin fortress, and the Turks are justly proud of | tremendous slaughter. 


| enemy. 


The 


ris- 


Hunniades was taken 


having held it with great boldness against their | prisoner, and the young King of Poland, scarcely 


| mortal enemy; first under Marshal Romanoff, | twenty years of age, was killed. 


His head was 


| in 1774; next under Marshal Kaminski, in 1810; | cut off and carried in triumph through the 
and last under Marshal Diebitsch, in 1829. Shumla | Turkish ranks. A nuncio of the Pope, who was 


is strongly fortified, both naturally and artifi- 
| cially, and has been regarded by some military 
authorities as impregnable. 


| man its works, which are very extensive. In 
| 1828 a new line of intrenchments was formed, a 
little in advance of the old ones, “so as to secure 


of a better trace, an improved line of defence. 
With these objects in view, 4000 Turks, and as 
many Cliristians, were employed without inter- 
mission for forty days constructing fresh intrench- 
ments.” Since the last campaign its defences 
have been considerably strengthened, and it is 
known to all our readers that up to this time it 
has formed the head-quarters of Omar Pasha’s 
army. During the present war no demonstra- 
tions of importance have been made against it. 
It would require a vast number of troops to 
invest it completely, more than the Russians 
could well spare. Besides which they might 
have thought of turning Shumla, as Marshal 
Diebitsch did in 1829, had they been successful 
before Silistria; that is, of leaving a body of 
troops to watch it, and of advancing with their 
main army across the Balkan. Repulsed, how- 
ever, from before Silistria, as they have been since 
we last wrote, and now in full retreat towards 
their own territory, it is useless to speculate 
what may have been the further intentions of the 





| 
| 


additional space, and at the same time, by means | 





also present, lost his life in the battle, and 
Christendom was alarmed, from Constantinople to 


It has, however, this | its utmost limits, by this signal triumph of the 
| drawback, that it requires a great many troops to 


votaries of Islamism. In 1610 Varna was taken 
by the Cossacks of the Dnieper, who liberated 
3000 Christians from slavery. In 1783 it resisted 
a fierce attack of the Russians, although it was 
then but very imperfectly defended ; and in 
1828 it resisted the Russians for eighty-nine 
days, although closely invested by sea and land. 
The Emperor showed himself to be deeply in- 
terested in the operations, and encouraged the 
officers and soldiers more than once by his pre- 
sence among them. The Turks, however, fought 
with all the fury of madmen ; and the fortress at 
length fell more through the treachery of 
Yussuf Pasha, its commander, than by the skill 
of the Russian generals. ‘‘ During the ‘siege,” 
says Baron Moltke, “the Russians expended 
above 2500 ewt. of gunpowder, of which a large 
portion had been used for the enormous mines, 
without reckoning the somewhat short allowance 
of ammunition for the numerous field-pieces ; 
37,000 cannon-balls, 2500 ball-cartridges, and 8600 
hollow shot ; altogether about 50,000 shots had 
been fired against the fortress. There was not a 
house in Varna that had not received some in- 
jury, and the Christian. quarter; which was 
nearest to the front, was a heap of'ruins... . - 
The loss of the Russians is not given, but cannot 
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be reckoned at less than 5000 or 6000 men,” 
The same authority adds: ‘The defence of Varna 
deserves mention among the most glorious on 
record, and has a remarkable character, from the 
manner in which the besieged disputed the de- 





bateable ground outside the walls against their | 


assailants.” 
of the Anglo-French expeditionary army, whose 
engineers, it is said, have already commenced the 
task of improving its fortifications 

The chief passes across the Balkan from the 
north into Roumelia are: 1. That farthest 
towards the west, by the road from the Danube 
at Rachova to Sophia, and thence to Philippolis. 
2, By Ternova from Nicopoli and Rustchuk, 
passing by the castle of Ternoya, along the 
Jantra, towards Tuncha, and reaching Shipka 
after about a mile of steep ascent.” The moun- 
tains here resemble those of the Hartz, and the 
country is rich in fruit trees, corn, pasture, and 
wood, with luxuriant fields of roses, from which 
the attar is made.” 3, From Ternova, to Demir 
Kapu, and from thence to Selimno; “ passing the 
range at a great elevation, and by a track 
scarcely known.” 4. From Ternova to Stareka, 
and from that to the summit of Binaz-Dagh, 
where there is a road between the rocks to Kasan 
and Demir-Kapu. “ South of the pass of the Iron 
Gates, which could scarcely be forced, and could 
only be turned by a narrow footway to the right, 
the road separates; one branch going to the left, by 
Karnabat and Dobrol, while the other goes from 
thence to the right, towards Selimno, over a suc- 
cession of wooded and difficult ascents and 
descents. 
steep and winding, brings the traveller to the 
fresh climate of Selimno, with its cotton, vines, 
olives, and rich vegetation, interspersed with 
meadow land.” 
and thence through deep ravines and precipitous 
rocky passes as far as the river Kamtschik. 
Crossing this, the road ascends over precipitous 
and wooded mountains, until it eventually 


Varna is now occupied by a portion | 


The latter part. of this road, which is | 


5. From Shumla to Czalikavak, | 


descends through an open country to Dobrol; | 


after, which a route may be found towards Kar- 
nabat. 6. From Kosludscha to Paravadi or 


Barawadi; from which there are two roads—one | 


leading through a critical defile fifteen miles long, 
and beset with difficulties; the other less difficult, 
but still not at all tempting. 7. ‘‘ Passing 


through the marshy country south of Varna, this | 


route crosses the Kamtsehik by a bridge of boats 
at, Podbaschi; where the banks are precipitous, 


and from six to twelve feet high. But, in order | 


to obstruct the passage of the marsh (which is 
about. 5000 paces in extent) before reaching this 
point, intrenchments have been thrown up on 
some rising ground beyond it, at a spot from 
whence two narrow but passable roads lead west- 
ward. Encountering moderate ascents through 
beautiful but almost impenetrable woods, these 
routes lead to Dervish, Jowan, and Misiori, 
passing through the deep valleys of the Kip- 
Dereh. 
tinuous succession of defiles; nor are there here, 
or elsewhere, any means. of cross-communications 
between the various roads of the Balkan; except- 
ing those at the southern declivity of the chain, 


The latter consist of an almost con- | 


where one such intercommunication leads from | 


Misiori to Aidos, and another from Bourgas to 
the same place, from whence a single line is con- 
tinued to Karnabat and Selimno.” We are 
indebted to the valuable work of Colonel Chesney 
for this account of the passes of the Balkan. 


After the fall of Silistria, and the defeat of the | 


Turks at Kulewtscha in 1829, General Diebitsch 


resolved, at whatever hazard, to cross the Balkan. | 


Accordingly, leaving behind him 10,000 men to 
watch Shumla, he advanced with the remainder 
of his disposable force, about 30,000, into Rou- 
melia. The orders issued were as follows:— 
* General Roth, with the:sixth corps, was te pro- 
ceed. along the road from Varna to Bourgas; 
while General Riidiger, with the seventh corps, 
was to cross the mountains by the road from Pra- 
vadi to Aidos. General Pahlen, with the second 
corps, was to act as a reserve to these two columns. 
The head quarters followed with this corps. The 
troops marched in caps, in uniform, and in linen 
trowsers. Their great coats were rolled and 
strapped over the lett, the knapsack over the 
right shoulder. In the latter the soldiers earried 
only one shirt and one pair of trowers ; but then 
each man took ten days’ provision. Their chacos 
and all their baggage remained.” (Moltke.) For 
further particulars of the march of the Russians 


other towns in Roumelia, they at length appeared 
before Adrianople, the second city in the ‘Turkish 
Empire, and the capital of the Ottoman Sultans, 
prior to their occupation of Constantinople. 


We must spare a few lines fora description of 


this important city. 

Adrianople, called by the Turks Edreneh, is 
situated on the Madritza, the ancient Hebrus 
(celebrated in classic story as the scene of 
the tragical death of Orpheus), where it is 
joined by the Tundscha and Arta, 134 miles 
N.W. of Constantinople. It occupies a rich 
and fertile plain, and is built partly upon 
the sides and base of a low hill. Seen from a dis- 
tance it has a beautiful and almost splendid ap- 
pearance. But the streets are narrow and 
crooked, and, asis the case inmost Turkish towns, 
generally filthy in the extreme. Some of the 
houses are three stories high, with projecting 
roofs which nearly reach across to their opposite 
neighbours. It has, however, numerous baths 
and fountains ; a famous bazaar, appropriated to 
the warehousing and sale of various commodities ; 
described by Lady Mary Montague as half a mile 
in length, although this is of course an exageration; 
together with booths and retail shops, stored with 
all kinds of merchandise. It has also about 
forty mosques, conspicuous among which is that 
of Selim IL., one of the finest Mahomcetan temples 
to be found anywhere. The population has been 
variously reckoned at from 80,000 to 140,000 
Turks, Bulgarians, Greeks, Jews, and Arme- 
niaus. 
silk, woollen and cotton stuffs. It has also esta- 
blishments for dyeing, and for distilling rose- 
water and other perfumes, as well as for tanning 
leather. 

Adrianople, as its name indicates, was one of 
those cities enlarged and improved by the Em- 
peror Adrian. It was subject to the Byzantine 
Emperors until the year 1360, when it was taken 
by the Turks, and made their seat of govern- 
ment. “The first view of Adrianople,” 


says 


Baron Moltke, “is wonderfully beautiful: the | 
white minarets and the lead-roofed cupolas of | 


the mosques, baths, and caravanserais rise in 
countless numbers above the endless mass of 
flat roofs and the broad tops of the plane- trees. 
Magnificent stone bridges stretch across the rapid 
rivers; the dazzlingly white cotton Sails of the 
vessels contrast with the broad green meadows; 
and gilded crescents glitter on every turret 
against the dark blue sky. On the right, beyond 
the 'Tundscha, over a grove of dark cypresses, 
rise the towers of the old seraglio, in which 
dwelt the Ottoman rulers while they threatened 
the Byzantine empire 400 years ago, just as 
the Ottoman empire is now in its turn menaced 
by the Russians. As far as the eye can reach 


over the boundless landscape it sees nothing but | 


fertile fields, groves of fruit-trees, and flourishing 
villages. Such a sight was indeed enough to 
make the Russian soldier forget the toils, suffer- 
ings, and dangers he had undergone, and dream 
only of comfortable quarters and well-supplied 
markets.” 

The army which appeared before Adrianople 
amounted only to 21,000 ; but a report had gone 
before them that they were as numerous as the 
leaves in the forest; and the city, which, although 


unfortified, might still have opposed a successful | 


resistance to 
following day. 


the enemy, capitulated on the 
Twenty thousand Turkish sol- 


diers, from Adrianople and the adjacent places, | 
retired upon Constantinople, and the Russians, | 


when they entered the city, were themselves sur- 
prised at their easy conquest. 


commenced. With an army of only 21,000 men, 
of whom about one-third were infected by disease, 
what was General Diebitsch to do? In the centre 
of an enemy’s country, with such a feeble force, 
there was every likelihood that, if the Turks 


| could gain time enough to recover from their 


we must refer the reader to the authority just | 
mentioned. Suffice it hereto say that the Rus- | 


panic, not a man of the Russian army would 
return to his own country. Peace, 
was now uppermost in the mind of the Russian 
general; but to obtain this he knew that he must 
still keep up hostile operations. Baron Miffling 
was at Constantinople, endeavouring to bring it 
about by diplomacy. ‘There was a Russian fleet 
in the Black Sea, and another blockading the 
Dardanelles. Still his situation was exceedingly 
critical, and “caused such anxiety at St. Peters- 
burgh, that the Emperor Nicholas not only 
ordered a fresh levy of 90,000 men, but 
also made arrangements to obtain a loan of 


sians were completely successful in this daring | forty-two millions of florins in Holland to pro- 


undertaking, and that, after taking Aidos and | 


The manufactures consist principally of 


But now it was | 
that the most serious difficulties of the Russians | 


therefore, | 


| seeute the war, in case the mission of Baron 
| Miifiling to Constantinople should fail to bring 
| about peace.” Under these circumstances, 
Diebitsch, with a boldness sometimes paralleled 
by other commanders in a similar situation, re- 
solved upon making a demonstration upon the 
| capital. This he did with the aid of the fleet 
upon three several points. It was only a demon- 
stration, however, after all, which, if persevered 
in, could not possibly have been successful, since 
| his troops were not numerous enough to attack 
any formidable position. What chiefly saved 
him either from a disastrous retreat or capitula- 
tion was the fear that existed at Constantinople 
of an outbreak of the old Turkish party that was 
in favour of a restoration of the Janissaries, and 
the anxiety of the foreign envoys for peace under 
any conditions. “If the 20,000 Turks,” 
Colonel Chesney, “ who reached the capital be- 
| tween the 26th and 28th of August had simply 
shown a bold front at Adrianople and elsewhere 
as they retired, the march of the Russian army 
would have been delayed sufficiently long, not only 
for their reduced numbers to have been ascertained, 
but also to have enabled the Grand Vizier and 
Hussein Pasha to act in rear of the invaders; and 
| thus might have been prevented a humiliating 
treaty, which was entered into by the Divan, under 
the firm belief that hosts which had been compared 
to the leaves of a forest numbered at least 60,000 
| men.” Diplomacy and boldness, however, car- 
ried the day; and the treaty of Adrianople was 
| signed on the 28th of August 1829. The terms 
| of this disgraceful treaty were mentioned by us, 
| we believe, in a former article. At all events 
they are sufficiently well known, and will, we 
trust, serve as a warning to the Western Powers 
| not to allow themselves to be overreached by 
| Russian diplomatists at the end of the present war. 
Believing, as we do, that the scene of hostilities 
will be transferred fromm Turkish ground before 
the appearance of our next number, we here take 
our leave of the western side of the Black Seca, 
| promising when we next meet our readers to give 
them some account of the Crimea. 


says 





FICTION. 


Tue “Parlour Library” appears to have changed 
hands, and we are glad to see that the new pro- 
| prietor is about to introduce into it some transla- 
tions of foreign works of fiction. The new volumes 
contain Michael Lermontoff’s Hero of our Days, 2 
clever Russian romance, and Dumas’s ingenious tak 
of Rosa, or the Black Tulip. Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall have added to their excellent ‘“ Select 
Library of Fiction” The Bachelor of the Albany, a 
popular novel, by the humorous author of ‘The 
Falcon Family,” &e. The Old Minor Canon is a tale 
(we presume) by the Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A. It is 
written with considerable ability ; but we cannot com- 
mend its spirit. Doctrines can neither be fairly com- 
bated nor successfully asserted by fictions. Cathe- 
rine Sinclair's novel of Sir Edward Graham (the 
name in which it was originally published) has been 
reprinted in the “‘ Run and Read Library,” under the 
changed title of The Mysterious Marriage. Mr. 
Bohn is about to add to his beautiful edition of the 
“ British Classics ” the works of one of the most famous 
of them—Daniel Defoe. The first volume, just issued, 
contains the Life and Adventures of Captain Singleten, 
and the Life of Colonel Jack, with prefaces and notes, 
including those attributed to Sir Walter Scott.—— 
A rambling story, called The Australian Emigrant, is 
a mixture of fact and fiction—a class of composition 
| to which we feel the utmost aversion, as spoiling 
both, perplexing the reader what to believe and what 
to reject, and tempting the author to depart from 
truth whenever it suits the purpose of his story. As 
we cannot sever the one from the other, we cannot 
properly class it under either department of literature 
and therefore are we unable to review it in either 
capacity. 

















POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Edenor: a Dramatic Poem; and Miscellaneous 
Lyrics. By S. H. Brappury. (“Quallon.”) 
London; Simpkin and Marshall. 

Mr. Brapsury, better known by his nom de plume 

“ Quallon,” is one of that host of fine enthusiastic 
| youths who abound in our day, and who are fast 
| brightening and dilating into Poets. He is an 
| intimate friend and admirer of “Festus,” and his 
| genius and verse have been materially influenced 
| by the contact of that master-spirit. This, how- 
| ever, has been in part an injury to his native vein. 
| There is too much “ Festusism” in “ Quallon” 
| 
| 


—more than there need have been; for he has 
much that is fine, and true, and genial, and beau- 


| tiful in his own mind. His spirit is as yet turbid 
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in its effervescence—like a stormy ‘sea, or a red | 
fierce windy morn. The calm must yet come; 
and the “white transparent Day” arise, out of 
this early turbulence. An angry critic might 
waste much wind and many words in abusing the 
extravagances of “ Quallon”; we prefer to praise 
his evident sincerity, his passionate aspiration, 
and his profusion of imagery and language. 

We shall give—instead of any more dry criti- 
cism—two or three extracts, which will show both 
his defects and his beauties, and, on the whole, | 
justify an enphatic Perge ! 

In page 37 is a picture—of “ Festus ” evidently. 

There is a bard whom I love best on earth; | 

His genius has won honours for his name. 

He stands before the world and talks with Fame : 

His soul is like a planet ribb’d with fire— 

His words like swiftest coruseations blaze 

Round great men’s hearts: he grasps the high and grand, 

As God grasps the mad lightning’s golden reins! 
He wrote a mighty book when young in years, 

Full of bright images and bardic wealth, 

As is an abbey full of sculptured saints. 

He made the great werld pause to hear him speak 
The verdict of the future, and she stared 

Upon him with her many million eyes, 

As stars stare on a cloudless summer night. 

His soul like a full moon threw light on Time; 

Men read his book. ’Tis full of noblest thoughts, 
That strike men’s hearts as thunders strike our ears. 
He rests on Fame as eagie rests sun-bathed 

On sea-bound rocks, and makes the vast world talk, 
And fills her myriad-gifted sons with wonder. 

His language swept like a volcano’s gust, | 
Thick strung with burning thoughts: he’s high "bove men | 
As are the sunset's plumes above the earth. 

His book is ripe with beauty; wonders gleam 
In every line, each payable to the heart: 

Born from his wealthy brain, which, like a mine 
Fertile with gems, holds everlasting treasures. 
Pride has not built his throne in bis large heart. 
He looks on all mankind with equal love: 

His wrestling soul is sown as thick with hopes 
As is the lap of May with radiant flowers. 
Fame’s flinty portal with his name he struck, 
Then entered with defiance in his glance ; 

And lives there, like a diamond_in a crown. 
With rapid strides and burning mien he ro@e 
Over the golden world of song, as the moon 
Tops with her royal crest the reeling clouds. 


At page 41 oceur the following lines. 











My brain is like a night 

With moonbeams ring’d ; the beating blaze of stars 
That stare in myriad groups down on the earth, 
And print with golden lore its mighty face, 

Bring me kind thoughts. ”Tis then my soul swells out 
With song, and shakes with its bold melody, 

Like a nightingale’s full threat with lyrics loud. 
Thou of my soul art empress, and thy look, } 

tich as morn’s splendour in the eastern skies, | 
Streams through my veins, making the warm blood dash 
Through my heart, as leaping cataracts dash 
Through fissured rocks. Love's sun-fed glance of beauty, 
Like a rainbow’s ring wedding the earth with light, ; 
Burns through the eager soul. Above, the moon 
Lies stately, breathing pure light from its proud sphere, 
As thou dost ever fondly, sweetly breathe 

Of love. Thine eyes are like two violets link’d 
To sister lilies. Beauty's most hallow’d sphere 

Is on thy warm and coral lips, where words 
Oft play as sweet as April's mellow showers. 


At page 66 we find these glowing lines. 


Lady, I am for ever thine, I vow. 

My silver-worded beauty, thou shalt learn 

How dear thou art tome. The lonely hours 

That pass’d when I was canopied with vines, 

Were richly loaded with sweet thoughts of thee. 
Not all the gems that eastern monarchs wear, 

Nor all the stars that Indian summers crown, 

Nor all the fruits that bless the lustrous South, 
Could purchase my deep love from thee: it gleams 
Like the round precious jewel of the night— 

The fair-brow’d moon. How transient moments seem 
When I am near to thee ;—when in thine eyes 
Thy soul beams large and Jiquid on mine own. 

My senses have been drown’d in the warm streams 
And golden showers of promise from thy lips, 

Like roses in the sunset dropping dews. 

Oft thou hast pierced me with thy look superb— 
A polish’d majesty of regal pride ; 

And I have trembled like the first pale star 

That calmly twinkles in the west's cold blue, 
When chesnut blossoms their warm odours shook 
To the enamour'd zephyrs; I have watch'd 

Thy ringlets rain and beat about thy cheeks 

In brilliant floods, and seen thy proud, sweet lips 
Hued with a fine and royal tide of blood, 

Parting like rose-leaves in a warm sun-shower. 
Deep-thoughted eyes and mellow cheeks win love ; 
And all calm, splendid souls akin to thine, 

That are to earth what jewels are to crowns. 


“Quallon” closes with some smaller pieces of | 
various merit. That to “ Little Mary” strikes us 
as fine simple poetry. APOLLODORUS. 
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| of a friend. 


| ean scarcely hope to escape it. 
| since by his own confession he has studied Byron 


| think, 





Somz time last year Mr. Chaloner left England 


have no positive individuality. We heartily wish 
the author success in the acquisition of that pre- 
cious metal which Timon of Athens unpolitely 
terms 
The yellow slave which knits and breaks religions. 

At the same time we are sensibly certain that 
Mr. Chaloner has left behind but few, if any, 
nuggets of thought, imagination, or invention. 
His poems have hardly the ring of the golden 
coin-—hardly the genuine tone which passes 


| through the circuit of intellectual life, as easily 
| as a sovereign from the mint circulates through 
| commercial markets. 


Mr. Chaloner admits that 
the charge of plagiarism is so common that he 
Neither can he, 


so long and earnestly that occasionally Byron’s 


| “current of thought” mingles witn his verse. 
| We are not among those most anxious to ferret | 
| out and fix on an author a charge of wilful imi- 


tation, knowing, as we do, that the sympathies 
of poetic minds may lead to certain coincidences 
of expression. We have often thought, and still 
that the elder D’Israeli’s chapter on 
“‘ Poetical Imitations and Similarities” is drawn 
less from fact than from the ingenuity of the 
writer. If, however, Mr. Chaloner escapes the 


| charge which he so justly fears, it is no less un- 


fortunate that he should have fallen into the cur- 
rent of Byron’s thought—a current so rapid, and 
withal so grand in its impetuous rush, that it is 
sure to absorb the fame of any youthful minstrel. 


The small rivulet tracking its silver way down | 
| the hill-side and over the fertile meadows is an 
| object pleasing to the eye or melodious to the 


ear; but the moment it flows into the bosom of 
some broad torrent it loses itself forever. The 
poem of “Alice” presents an instance, and in- 
deed many instances, of the absence of self- 
reliance in Mr. Chaloner. Stanza, tone, and 
manner are dilutions of “ Don Juan.” 


tempt of woman’s virtue has here a faint reflex : 

No, when we moderns undertake to marry, 

We stay at home to guard our household gods: 

E’en the discreetest lady may miscarry. 

Twice ten years’ absence might prove losing odds 

On female constancy , and we must tarry 

At home to mind our wives. 
This is pitiable enough—the stale dregs of an 
argument which even Byron’s genius failed to 
dignify. 

The Rev. J. Banks’s book, Nuge, calls for no 
special criticism. It contains a pleasing and un- 
obtrusive store of home subjects—of themes 
which appeal to the heart of the reader. 
author has revealed his thoughts through a 
variety of stanzas; has shown how a cultivated 


inteHect has looked on the mild and generous | 


side of nature, and how it has drawn solace from 

companionship with the muses. The poems on 

the whole have order, harmony, and purpose. 
?0ems by Edward Hind are more varied than 


“ Nugez,” but they have many more inequalities | 


and angularities. Although the light of a poetic 
spirit is observed plainly enough shining out of 
the heart of these poems, yet the author is un- 
doubtedly deficient of constructiveness. The 
volume is an unweeded garden, having variety 


of colour, and a certain exuberance which is not | 


wealth. The strict methodical hand of the artist 
is needed to pluck out and arrange. 
and the inclination to do all this may exist in 
Mr. Hind, for aught we know. A reviewer is 
but seldom in possession of the obstacles, the 
almost inaccessible mountains, which often lie 
between the poet’s first rude sketch and his hope 
of perfection. Where we see the poetic faculty 
dominant, as in Mr. Hind, we often ask ourselves 


why the harmony of verse is spoiled by crude | 


lines and unmelodious words. If we could 
answer the query we should probably know the 
history of many struggles, of many throes, of 
many hopes deferred. Perhaps not unfrequently, 
when the critic is harshest and hardest, poverty, 
or sickness, or lengthy labour, cracking the very 
sinews with its excess, have been the ghastly 
enemy which prevented the poet from perfecting 
his labours. We wish these remarks to be 
general, for, knowing nothing of Mr. Hind, we 
do not seek any grounds of defence for his many 
inartistic lines. All we know is that common 


care and average attention would have materially | 
improved poems which even in their present irre- 
gulated forms possess much merit. 

Spare Moments are poems of more than ordinary 


Even the | 
patrician poet’s haughty and almost savage con- | 


The | 


The ability | 


for Australia, leaving certain poems to the care | quality. Inasmuch as Mr. Sayer has not at- 
Those poems are now before us in a | 
printed form ; and, although the greater part of | 
them may be considered good musical talk, they | 


tempted toclimb the highest Alp of invention, he 
cannot be said to have failed from over presump- 
tiveness. He has rather chosen a lowlier path, 
but yet a lovely one,—a path wrung from the 
iron realities of life, and which he has adorned 
with poetic fancies. The man who makes a 
spare hour sparkle but with one poetic thought 
passes that hour not unworthily. The compo- 
sition of poetry is a refining process; and ina 
social sense a man may daily do worse things 
than write bad verses. It is our duty to encou- 
rage the growth of poetic thonght in the spare 
moments which the working man possesses; for 
by familiarising the beautiful to his mental gaze 
we preoccupy the time which otherwise might 
| have been given to the study of deformities. The 
ideas which Mr. Sayer’s Spare Moments have dis- 
closed are at once creditable, manly, and progres- 
sive. 

Mr. David Bates is an American poet, with 
few of the poetic hyperbolisms of his countrymen, 
and with few of those grand thoughts of theirs 
which are broadly paving the way for a na- 
tional literature. He possesses a sort of untamed 
freedom, a kind of reckless poetic liberty that 
may be natural to the American character, but 
which detracts from the dignity of the poet. 
We cannot say that any single poem in this 
volume is really fine or grand; and yet there is 
a sort of rapid harmony in the words—broken, it 
is too true, with gaps and jerks—which serve to 
sustain the character of the Muse. No one, 
speaking fairly, can term these poems mean or 
paltry; and yet they want breadth, substance, 
and force. They are evidently not the fruit of 
a bold intellect, but the product of an intense 
and vivid nature, acutely sensible of pictorial 
situations. Mr. Bates’s manner of writing would 
imply that he is yet young; the poet, in fact, 
exhibits the unfashioned material which severe 
study and a firm but plastic hand may yet 
| fashion into a rich, if not asplendid fabric. 








RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Church of England and RBrastianism since the 
Reformation. By G. R. Pretyman, M.A., late Vicar 
of Aylesbury. (London: Hope and Co.)—The writer 
| of this work defines what he means by Erastianism as 
follows: “That system of opinions and course of 
action which deprives the Church of Christ of inde- 
pendent existence, and resolves it into a function of 
the civil government.” Such a system, he contends, 
has prevailed in this country ever since the Reforma- 
tion. When Henry VIIT. declared the supremacy of 
the Pope at an end, it was only to assume to himself 
the prerogative of dictating to his subjects in things 
spiritual as well as temporal. He ruled the Church 
with a rod of iron, as did also his imperious daughter, 
Elizabeth. Ever since the Church has been in sub- 
jection to the State, modern prime ministers assuming 
as much command over it as the haughty sovereigns 
just mentioned. Mr. Pretyman is indignant at such 
a condition of things. A few years ago, if we remem- 
ber rightly, he gave expression to his feelings on the 
subject in a brief pamphlet. In the present work he 
states the case at great length, and contends very 
forcibly against the anomalous position of the Anglican 
Church, which alone, of all the religious denomina- 
tions in the country, has no pewer of self-government. 
This is more especially the case since the year 1717, 
when Convocation was virtually suppressed. The 
Church, he argues, is now powerless for good. The 
civil supremacy cramps all her energies, and leaves 
her at the mercy of those two powerful enemies, 
Popery and Dissent. And while the‘Church suffers, 
| so likewise dees the State. Our history, he says, tells 
us of many untoward events that have taken place, 
chiefly in consequence of this unnatural union between 
| Church and State. ‘ Born of the imperious temper 
| of a tyrant, nurtured by blood and contiscation, and 
| maintained by policy, self-interest, and sophistry, this 
great anomaly is a bane not only to the Chureh which 
is subject to it, but.also to the State which upholds it.” 
| In conclusion, he calls upon us to look the evil steadily 
in the face, and find out for ita remedy. We have 
thus stated briefly the nature of Mr. Pretyman’s work, 
We by no means coincide with him in all his conclu- 
sions; but we admire the ability with which he has 
stated his case, and the occasional force of his 
arguments. 

A Treatise on Relics. By Joun Carvin. Newly 
| translated from the French Original; with an intro- 
| duetory Dissertation on the Miraculous Images, as well 
| as other Superstitions, of the Roman Catholic and Russo- 
| Greek Churches. (Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter.) 
| —The treatise by Calvin, which occupies but a small 
portion of this volume, enjoyed an extensive popu- 
larity for a long time after it was published. As early 
| as the year 1561 it was translated into English, under 
ithe following quaint title: “A very profitable 
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Treatise, declarynge what great Profit might come to 

all Christendom yf there were a register made of all 

the Saincts’ Bodies and other Reliques which are as 

well in Italy asin France, Dutchland, Spaine, and 

other Kingdoms and Countreys. ‘Translated out of 

the French into English by J. Wythers.” The pre- 

sent. is, of course, a new translation. Though nearly 

three hundred years have elapsed since its publication, 

the work of the great Genevan Reformer may still be 

read with interest. The introductory dissertation by 

the translator and editor is an able performance, 

treating of the superstitions of the Russo-Greek | 
Church, as well as of the Romish. The condition and 

practices of the former Churcl have not hitherto re- 

eerved such attention from Protestant writers as the 

importance of the subject demands. <A great deal of 

information with respect to it will be found in the 

volume before us, which we cordially recommend to | 
the notice of our readers. 

By an easy transition we pass from the considera- 
tion of relies to their chief upholders—namely, the 
monks ; in connection with which we have to mention 
a work entitled Monks and Monasteries; being the 
substance of Twelve Lectures on Monachism, delivered 
in Greenhead Chapel and Calton Church. By the Rev. | 
AubAN Macieays. (Glasgow: Murray and Son.)— | 
Mr. Maclean has here given a succinct but highly in- 
telligible and instructive account of the origin and | 
progress of monachism, and of the several orders of 
them that from time to time sprang up in the Church 
of Rome. He has, in fact, done well what it was pos- 
sible for him to do within his prescribed limits; and 
so satisfied are we with his performance, that we trust 
he will receive every encouragement to undertake the 
arduous task of writing a systematic history of 
monkery—a work very much needed, as we can our- 
selves testify, and which the author hints that he 
would not shrink from undertaking should. his present 
publication meet with a favourable reception. 

St. Patrick and the Holy Catholic Church in Ireland. | 
By the Rey. W. P. Wausu, A.M. (Dublin: M‘Glashan), 
—presents a brief account of the life and labours of 
the Patron Saint of Ireland, vindicating him from | 
the charge of having taught any of the erroneous 
doctrines upheld by the modern Church of Rome. At 
the same time the writer shows that St. Patrick was 
not the first whe introduced Christianity into lreland. 
Previously to his visit im A.p. 432, the Gospel had 
been preached there for ages, having been carried 
thither certainly within a hundred years of the | 
Saviour’s death, “if not by some of the Apostles, at 
least by some of their immediate disciples.” Mr. 
Walsh distinguishes three remarkable periods in Irish 
Church history : “the first extending from the time | 
of the Apostles to the twelfth century, during which 
time she maintained her liberty, and in a great mea- 
sure her purity’; the second, reaching from the twelfth | 
to the sixteenth century, daring which time she was | 
in bondage and darkness ; and the third, commencing | 
with the reeovery of her liberty in the sixteenth cen- | 
tury, and extending to the present time, during which 
she has maintained her liberty and purity, notwith- 
standing many trials, difficulties, and discourage- 
ments.” The writer, im conclusion, makes a forcible 
appeal to his Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, not | 
to be influenced by the supposed antiquity of the Papal | 
supremacy in their island, but to shake it off, and | 
stand forth as independent of Romish error and super- 
stition as their great teacher, St. Patrick himself, 
showed himself to be. 

From Dublin we have alse received the following :— | 
The Pope the Antichrist, and the Church of Rome the 
great foretold Apostacy, with a view of the Scriptures 
referring to the career of Russia and the doom of 

urkey, France, and Rome; being Strietures on the Rev. 
C.M. Fleury’s Lecture on Prophecy, relating tothe Russian. | 
Empire. By the Author of ‘‘ Coming Events. (Dublin: 
Carson. )—These strictures originally appeared in a 
paper called the Sentinel, from which they have | 
been republished. Mr. Fleury, it seems, belongs to 
the Futurist school of Apocalyptic interpreters, and | 
in the lecture which he delivered om Prophecy, 
maintained that the Czar is the Antichrist of the New | 
Testament, in opposition to the generally received 
view of Protestant writers, that it is the Church of | 
Rome. ‘The writer before us maintains the latter 
opinion with much vehemence. He has not, however, | 
so far as we can perceive, brought forward any new | 
arguments ou the subject; and, as it is one that we are 
rather tired of, we are glad to get rid ef it with as 
brief mentiow as possible. 

The merest mention willalso suffice for the following: | 
—London the subject of fearful Predictions, contained 
in the Revelation of St. John (London: Houlston and 
Stoneman)—a most ridiculous publication; and Part 
E. of The New Existence of Man upon Earth; to which 
are added an Outline of Mr. Owen's Early Life, and an 
Appendix containing his Addresses, §e., published in 
1815 and 18t7. By Rosert Owen. (London: 
Effingham Wilson.)—Poor Mr. Owen perceives, at 
this late period of his life, that in his efforts to re- 
generate the human race, while he provided for the 
physical, intellectual, and moral nature of man, he 
neglected altogether his higher or spiritual nature. 
He has now, however, formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the world of spirits, and these have re- 
vealed to him the conditions under which mankind 
are to attain to a pitch of perfection, even in this | 
world, hitherto deemed quite impossible. For the | 


rest, we have only to say that the present publication 


is quite as egotistical as all the others that have issued 
from Mr. Owen's pen. 

Of sermons on the war we have received the follow- 
ing :—Be not High-minded. The Lawfulness of War. 
Humbl Yourselv« $. Three Sermons preached 
parish church of St. James's, Westminster. By JouHn 
Epwarp Kempr, M.A. (London: Skeffington.)— 
The first two of these were preached previously to the 
day of humiliation; the third on the day itself. The 
preacher calls upon us to consider all the mercies 
hitherto enjoyed by us in comparison with other na- 
tions, and the manifold ways in which we have pro- 
voked Almighty God to withdraw from us His pro- 
tecting hand. We are now engaged in a righteous 
war ; but not all our fleets and armies will be of any 
avail to give us the victory over our enemies without 
the Divine assistance. Hence he reminds us “ that, 
simultaneously with our material preparations, and 
far more diligently and earnestly, we should set our 


in the 


hearts and hands to our spiritual improvement ; for | 


that in proportion as we remove the causes which God 
may have for being displeased with us, in the same pro- 
portion do we remove the greatest of all possible hin- 
drances to the success of our arms.” 
very excellent sermons; and an additional interest may 
perhaps be considered by some as attaching to them 


from the fact, as we have been informed, that they | 
The | 





were preached before Lord Aberdeen himself. 
War and its Issues. Two Sermons. By the Rev. 
Joun Cumminc, D.D. (London: Hall, Virtue, and 
Co.)—Dr. Cumming’s two sermons are, like every- 
thing that he writes, eloquent and attractive. We 
need scarcely inform the reader that he scans the 


present aspect of affairs and their future issues by the | 
The text of his first sermon pre- | 
It was | 


aid of prophecy. 
pared us sufficiently for what he had to say. 
from Rev. xvi. 16, “And he gathered them together 


| into a placecalled inthe Hebrew tongue Armageddon.” 


We need only further add that the congregation in 
Crown-court signified their approval of Dr. Cumming’s 
sermons by a collection, after the first, of 837. for the 
wives of the expeditionary army; and, after the 


second, of 298/., ‘‘ for the children of Scottish soldiers | 
and sailors wounded or killed in her Majesty’s service, | 


and now kept and educated in the Caledonian 
asylum.” The Sins of the Times ; or, Divine Judg- 
ments considered in their character, causes, and re- 
medies: a Discourse preached on Wednesday, the 26th 
Apri. By W. M. Hetnermecron, LL.D., Minister 
of Free St. Paul’s, Edinburgh. (Edinburgh: Johnstone 
and Hunter.)—Dr. Hetherington looks upon the pre- 
sent war as the natural consequence of our sins, of 
which he mentions three principal, namely: first, 
our neglect of the agricultural community, both as 
regards their material and spiritual interests ; next, 
our greediness for wealth, which urges the capitalist 
to task to the utmost the thews and sinews of those 
employed in the production of our chief manufactures, 
sparing not even women and children, “ paying them 
with as little as may be possible for the bare support 
of life, and that too a teeming life, wrestling itself 
out in competition for subsistenee, while they (the 
capitalists) seem to care no more for the immortal 
soul within those wasted specimens of humanity than 
they do for the steam that impels their machinery, 
or the worn-out fragments of that machinery itself. 
Hence, a yawning chasm between those classes 
of society—nay, utter alienation—nay, it may be, 
deadly hatred, instead of the kindly interchange 
of benevolence and gratitude.” Our third great sin, 
according to Dr. Hetherington, is the encouragement 
whieh, as a nation, we have given to Popery. “ It 
well becomes a nation,” he says, “ guilty of such sins, 
to humble itself before God, and to repent of, and 
turn from, its sinful conduct.” A Voice from the 
Pulpit on the coming War: being a Lecture delivered 
in Tonbridge Chapel, New-road, London. By the Rev. 
T. G. Horron (London: Judd.)—econtains a vivid 
picture of the horrors of war in general, while the 








writer expresses himself satisfied that we have justice | 
| . . 
} on our side in the present contest; he extols. our 


ministers for their Christian forbearance in declining 
to plunge us into it until all negotiations for peace 
had been exhausted, and calls upon us now to sup- 
port our Queen and Government in their energetic 
attempts to bring it to a speedy conclusion. 





Food for my Flock. Sermons by the Rev. T. G. 
Hatcnarp, M.A. London: T. Hatchard. 
WHENEVER we open a volume elaborately “ got up, 


and especially if the subject be religious, we entertain | 


an instinctive presentiment that its value will be found 
to consist chiefly in the handsome exterior. A well- 


written book in an elegant binding is, in our judg- | 


ment, the mens sana in corpore sano of literature. But 
how often has it been our fate to lay aside some gor- 
geous specimen of the bookbinder’s art with the ex- 
clamation of the fox in the fable: 

O quanta species cerebrum non habet. 

In proportion, then, to the slowness of heart with 
which (taught by experience) we are wont to approach 
such a volume, is. our pleasure enhanced at finding 
that it is worth reading as well as looking at. Mr. 
Hatehard’s sermons have afforded us this gratifiea- 
tion. Their outer garb, though very pleasing to the 
eye, is mot commensurate with their intrinsic value, 
and we can conscientiously recommend them as 
suitable for family reading. 


Mr. Kempe’s are | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miscellanie Ss, ¢ h re fly Narratige. By THOMAS De 
Quincey. London: Groombridge. Edinburgh: 
Hogg. 

Tris is the third volume in the fine series of 
De Quincey’s collected works; and if not so mag- 
nificent in style as the first, or so autobiographi- 
cal as the second, it is more varied, lively, and 
entertaining than either of its predecessors. If 
there be less in it about De Quincey himself (and 
we can hardly have too much about a being so 
unique), there is more about topics of a general 
kind; and if there be no self-anatomy, there is a 
vast deal more of historical interest. We feel, 
indeed, in approaching the volume, as if we were 
about to criticise one of those histories which 
border on romance, and are full of that truth 
which is stranger far than fiction. 

The contents consist of six different papers, 
| contributed at various times to the periodical 
press: “The Spanish Military Nun,” “‘ The Last 
Days of Immanuel Kant,” “System of the Hea- 
| vens as revealed by Lord Rosse’s Telescopes,” 
“Joan of Arc,” “The Casuistry of Roman Meals 
and Modern Superstition.” We read all these 
| when they first appeared in Blackwood and Tait, 
| but are truly glad to meet them again, and to 
find that, instead of lesing they have gained new 
zest, ag well as been very considerably altered and 
improved by their author. 

The first contains an account of the life and 
surprising adventures: of Catalina de Erauso, an 
escaped nun, who went to South America in 
men’s clothes; became an officer in the Spanish 
army; did a great many bold, and some rather 
equivocal actions; had many hairbreadth es- 
capes; and at last disappeared in a very myste- 
rious manner. She is: quite a pet of De Quin- 
cey’s, who tells her story with great liveliness, 
although here and there with an affectation of 
wit, and a sort of hop-step-and-jump of style 
which is not very pleasant. Nothing can be 
finer, however, than his: picture of her adventures 
in the Andes: a picture distinguished for thrilling 
interest, vraisemblance, rapid transitions of inci- 
dent, and occasional. touches of grandeur, bor- 
rowed from, and corresponding with, the cha- 
racter of those dreadful solitudes where Snow and 
| Silence have lain down in each other’s arms, like 
two chilled and cowering babes, to contemplate 
the deep black sky which stretches cloudless and 
changeless as marble over the everlasting hills. 
The picture, too, of Kate, alone in her little boat 
upon the great silent Pacific, with nothing to sup- 
port her but a few wetted biscuits, and no means 
of deliverance but a “white handkerchief,” is a 
striking figure. Still we think that, as a whole, De 
Quincey vastly overrates the moral worth of his 
heroine. A Spanish woman, so: hot-blooded, so 
fierce in passion, so. sudden: and quick in quarrel, 
so ready to shed blood, must, we suspect, notwith- 
standing her own disclaimer to the Pope, and the 
fact that she “fell on her knees ou the top of the 
Andes and prayed,” have been no better than she 
should be—rather asorry Virgin Mary. Energy, 
however, courage, and affeetion, she undoubtedly 
possessed in large measure, and may be fitly 
compared to a wild cat—almost reaching the 
measure of a splendid tigress, full of fiery blood, 
who fed, like Wordsworth’s hero in “Ruth,” upon 

The tempest roaring high, 
The tumult ef a tropic sky— 

and who now “burns brightly amid the forests 

of the night” of history. 

It was, we think, in the year 1827 that we first 
| read in Blackwood the second paper in the volume, 
“The Last Days of Kant,” with vast eagerness 
and pleasure, although all unconscious of the 
name of the writer who had translated, and so 
skilfully adapted it to British tastes. Wasianskiis 
| the German author; but it is quite clear that the 
translator of “Walladmor” has followed here 
his usual practice of improving and beautifying 
| his original. As it is, it is a most delightful bit 
of Boswellism, and exhibits the great author of 
the transcendental philosophy in a very light and 
| easy undress. Most people had thought him the 
driest of all dry old sticks; but De Quincey, aided 
by Wasianski, has made Aaren’s rod to flourish. 
| Millions who never read a line of Kant, and care 
nothing for his theories, have thanked, or shall 
| yet thank, our author for his picture of the fine 
| old Benedict of transcendentalists, living and 
| dying in his native city—diversifying the quiet, 
| deep dream of his existence, by innocent amuse- 
| ments and little gratifieations which only the 
| morose would have denied him; and shall lovingly 
| wateh him rising varly at the summons of Lampe, 
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his old scoundrel of a footman, drinking his one 
cup of tea and taking ‘his one hurried smoke; 
repairing to his class_at seven, and delivering his 
lecture; returning tPhis writing-table, dining at 
one along with a select company, and pouring 
out, over his liberal and genial provender, his soul 
in animated conversation on all possible topics ; 
walking out thereafter for exercise; coming back 


to his study and resting till candles were brought | 
in tranquil meditation, looking out the while at | 


the old tower of Lobenicht, which “ rested on his 
ere as distant music on the ear, obscurely or but 
half revealed to the consciousness, and giving 
him immense gratification when seen under these 
circumstances of twilight and quiet reverie;” 
retiring to bed at ten, enjoying regular refreshing 
repose, and rising again early to resume the same 
course of serene and studious existence ; 

And following so the ever-running year, 

With profitable labour, to his grave. 

We mark in this quiet and blameless curricu- 
lum only one important omission—there is not 
one word said about his devotions. He does not 
seem, either by any special act of worship or by 
any silent recognition, to have acknowledged an 
object of adoration and- thanksgiving. His sys- 
tem has often been called a system of Atheism, 
and this charge has as often been denied. Into 
that controversy we enter not ; but certainly his 
life was not rounded and crowned with piety. 

“Dry ” we might well, as above,. call him; for, 
according to De Quincey, he never perspired. 
He was a regular second-day fleece of Gideon. 
Climbing Caucasus at full speed would not have 
started one drop of moisture on his skinny and 
arid brow. This indisposition to perspire is some- 
times connected with madness, asin Cowper’s case, 
whose John Gilpin has made thousands upon thou- 
sands sweat with laughter, but who, according to 
De Quincey, could not perspire himself. It was not 
so, however, in the case of Kant. His mind, till 
near the end of his long life, remained perfectly 
sound. But, although his body and his books 
were alike ‘‘ very dry,” his heart was a warm and 
a wide one; and his conversation seems to have 
been exceedingly rich and suggestive. It was a 
stream of hints, deep, new, on all subjects; and 
it was entirely divested of that philosophic 


nomenclature which characterised and darkened | 


his writings. It was he who, going on @ priori 
grounds, predicted that planets would yet be 
found filling up the Azati in the system of the 
Sun. Mr. De Quincey says that “any hiatus in 
the planetary system that Kant suspected did not 
lie between Mars and Jupiter, but in a higher 
region (beyond Saturn); neither was it of a nature 
to be remedied by bodies so small as Ceres and 
Pallas.” We are inclined to think that he is here 
mistaken. Mr. Wasianski distinctly speaks of 
“‘Kant’s memorable conjecture in regard to the 


hiatus in the planetary system between Mars and | 


Jupiter.” So far as we remember, Kant’s conjec- 
ture was that in the gap which he supposed to 
exist between Jupiter and Mars, fragments of a 
large body which once swam there, but which 
was exploded by some skiey catastrophe, would 
yet be found; and he lived to witness the con- 
firmation of this sublime guess in the discovery 
of Ceres by Piazzi, and of Pallas by Dr. Olbers. 
There was something very noble as well as very 
daring in the confidence with which, looking up 
to the brow of night, the little lean philosopher 
of Konigsberg ventured to say, “ Ha! Old Night, 
seek not to disguise the fact; I know, though I 
never saw, that one of thy bright gems has fallen 
from thy imperial forehead, and that others are 
trembling in unseen splendour on it, which the 
telescope of man shall yet drag into sight.” 
These words lead us naturally to the next 
paper in this remarkable collection, which is the 
most ambitious and elaborate of the whole. Itis 
on the system of the heavens as revealed by Lord 
Rosse’s telescope. It appeared originally as a 
review of one of Professor Nichol’s beautiful 
books on the stars, and it does ample justice to 
his unequalled merits as an expounder and popu- 
lariser of astronomy. We think, however, that 
eloquent and even sublime as this paper of 


De Quincey’s is, it exaggerates amazingly, not | 


only what we owe to Lord Rosse, but our obliga- 
tions to the discoveries of astronomy generally. 
On this subject we have touched repeatedly in our 
former lucubrations. Examining a furnace of 
fire through a microscope might perhaps be an 
interesting amusement—if you could avoid 
having your fingers or your face burned during 
the process. Even looking at it with the naked 


eye at even-tide is captivating to the imagi- | 


nation. “What streets of fire! What spires, 


pn 


| 
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towering over these streets! Into what squares do 
they open up, and into what cathedrals do they 
swell! What numerous strange shapes are 
assumed by that Protean flame! Yonder are 
mountains! yonder are oceans! yonder are 


yonder forests of fire! What if these flaming 


God who so loves life allow this splendid spectacle 
on my hearth to remain utterly vacant merely to 
amuse my reverie, and delight my half-shut eyes. 
Away with the thought! Doubtless each spark is 
a world, and has its own invisible tenants.” And 
thus muttering, the man falls asleep and dreams 
just such an absurd and baseless dream over a 
hearth, as Sir David Brewster has been lately 
dreaming under the midnight heavens—which are 
just a furnace on a larger scale, and concerning 
which we are never likely to know much more 
than we do that is really valuable. The dis- 
coveries of astronomers hitherto have been and 
are likely to continue just a succession of cries 
of “Fire, fire, fire! more fires—bigger fires, 
brighter fires!” But when, in this ocean of fire, 
shall they find Jand? Never! 

Let us hear, however, Mr. De Quincey from his 
point of view. What follows is not unsurpassed 
for power in any of his writings. 

If, on some moonless night, in some fitting condition 
of the atmosphere, Lord Rosse would permit the reader 
and myself to walk into the front drawing-room of 
his telescope, then I might say to my companion, 
Come, and I will show you what is sublime. In fact, 
what I am going to lay before him from Dr. Nichol’s 
work is, or at least would be (when translated into 
Hebrew grandeur by the mighty telescope) a step 
even above that object which, some four and thirty 
years ago, in the British Museum, struck me as simply 
the sublimest sight which, in this sight-seeing world, 
I had seen. It was the Memnon’s head, then recently 
brought from Egypt. I looked at it, as the reader 
might suppose, in order to understand the depth which 
I have here ascribed to the impression, not as a 
human, but as a symbolic head; and what it symbol- 
ised to me were: 1. The peace which passeth all 
understanding. 2. The eternity which baffles and 
confounds all faculty of computation; the eternity 
which had been—the eternity which was to be. 
3. The diffusive love, not such as rises and falls 
upon waves of life and mortality, not such as sinks 
and swells by undulations of time, but a procession, 
an emanation from some mystery of endless dawn. 
You durst not call it a smile that radiated from the 
lips; the radiation was too awful to clothe itself in 
adumbrations or memorials of flesh. In that mode of 
sublimity, perhaps I still adhere to my opinion that 
nothing so great was ever beheld. The atmosphere 
for this, for the Memnon, was the breathlessness 
which belongs to a saintly trance; the holy thing 
seemed to live by silence. But there és a picture, the 
pendant of the Memnon, there 7s a dreadful cartoon 
from the gallery which has begun to open upon Lord 
Rosse’s telescope, where the appropriate atmosphere 
for investing it must be drawn from another silence, 
from the frost and from the eternities of death. It is 
the famous nebula in the constellation of Orion; fa- 
mous for the unexampied defiance with which it re- 


the frightful depth to which it is sunk in the abysses 
of the heavenly wilderness; famous just now for the 
submission with which it has begun to render up its 


all time coming for the horror of the regal phantasma 
which it has perfected to the eyes of flesh. You see a 
head thrown back and raising its face in the very 
anguish of hatred to some unknown heaven. What 
tiara, only ending behind ina floating train. This 
throat, all power being given to the awful enemy 
to be beautiful where he pleases, in order to 
point and envenom his ghostly ugliness. 
mouth is amply developed. 


a snout; for separate nostrils there are none. 
The lower lip, which is drawn inwards with the 
curve of a murine shell—oh! what a convolute of 
cruelty and revenge is there? Cruelty! To whom? 





Revenge! For what? 
| upwards to other mysteries. In the very region of 
his temples, driving itself downwards into his cruel 
brain, and breaking the continuity of his diadem, is 
a horrid chasm—a ravine, a shaft—that many centu- 
ries would not traverse; and it is serrated on its pos- 
| terior wall with a harrow that is partly hidden. 
' From the anterior wall of this chasm rise, in vertical 
| directions, two processes ; 
rigid as a horn; the other streaming forward be- 
fore some portentous breath. 
seemed doubtful; but Sir John Herschell has filled 
up the scattered outline with a rich umbrageous 
growth ; one is inclined to regard them as the plumes 
of a Sultan. Dressed he is therefore, as well as 
armed. And finally comes Lord Rosse, that glorifies 
him with the jewellery of stars; he is now a vision 


savannahs! yonder valleys! yonder mines! and | 


spires and fiery Alps be peopled—for would the | 


| or else terror for beautiful or horrible faces. 
| his “ Confessions ” he describes himself haunted 





sisted all approaches from the most potent of former | 
telescopes ; famous for its frightful magnitude, and for | 


secrets to the all-conquering telescope; and famous in | 


should be its skull wears what might be an Assyrian | 


head rests upon a beautifully-developed neck and | 

i | keep watch and ward over spaces that make us dizzy 
| to remember—that register the promises of comets, 
The | 
Brutalities unspeak- | 
able sit upon the upper lip, which is confluent with | 


Pause not to ask; but look ' 


one perpendicular and | 


What these could be | 


pen 


to ‘dream of, not to tell;” he is ready for the wor- 
ship of those that are tormented in sleep. 

Opposite this highly-wrought, and powerful, 
although hideous description, the publisher has 
inserted a woodcut of the frightful figure, which 
looks like what we could conceive the head of the 
Manichean God. The lower jaw in particular is 
terrific. It is like the jaw of a tiger in torture 
—each agonised articulation being a ridge of suns! 
We understand that later surveys by the telescope 
of Rosse have entirely changed the aspect of the 
figure. What it has become we know not; but it 
has ceased to be a face and head. By the way, 
De Quincey has always had a peculiar penchant 
In 


in sleep by seas of faces, surging before him like 
the stormy deep. This tremendous countenance 


| of the Nebula has often, we doubt not, visited 
| his dreams with fearful variations and additions, 
| lent by fancy—chariots of fire and horses, of fire 


issuing out of the hollow between his jaws; 
comets sailing across the cleft in his brain; and 
new horns of horror springing up from above its 
anterior wall. And we know that, when he once 
visited David Scott’s studio, and saw his strange 
picture, the “ Resurrection of the Saints after the 
Death of Christ,” there was one face at the bottom 
of the picture, which, from a unique expression 
of age and earthiness which it bore—as though it 
were the face of Adam newly risen from the 
dead—sent him home with the feelings of one 
who had seen a ghost, and continued to brood 
on his mind for months. | How he revels, too, 
among the monstrous faces of the Egyptian 
statuary; and, were he visiting Egypt, how he 
would marvel at the countenance of the Sphynx— 
Staring right on with calm eternal eyes, 

And with what sympathy and power would he 
describe the faces seen by Ezekiel; or which, to 
the eye of John, shone like still white marble, 
amid the leaping lightnings,. the tumultuating 
glories, and the surging smoke which surrounded 
the throne of the Ancient of Days! 

We must quote the fine remarks, a few pages 
after, on the observatory in Glasgow, where Pro- 


| fessor Nichol pursues his stellar studies, and 


whence he and De Quincey haye often looked out 
together, now upon the haze of suns hanging in 
the milky way over their heads, and now east- 
ward to the smoke of the city, concealing the far 
more interesting multitudes of immortal spirits. 

What makes the Glasgow Pmt so interesting 
is its position, connected with and overlooking 80 vast 
a city, having as many thousands of inhabitants as 
there are days in a year, and nearly all children of 
toil; and a city too which, from the necessities of its 
circumstances, draws so deeply upon that ‘foun- 
tain of misery and guilt which some ordnance, as 
ancient as “our father Jacob” with his patriarchal 
well for Samaria, has bequeathed preferentially to 
manufacturing towns—to Ninevehs, to Babylons, to 
Tyres. How tarnished with eternal canopies of smoke 
and of sorrow, how dark with agitations of many orders, 
is the mighty town below! How serene, how quiet, 
how lifted above the confusion and the roar and the 
strifes of earth is the solemn observatory that crowns 
the heights overhead! And duly, at night, just when 


| the toil of overwrought Glasgow is mercifully relax- 


ing, then comes the summons to the watchful astro- 
nomer. Everywhere the astronomer speaks not of 
the night, but of the day, and the flaunting daylight, 
as the hours when “no man ean work.” And the 
least reflecting of men must be impressed by the idea, 
that at wide intervals, but intervals scattered over 
Europe, whilst “ all that mighty heart” is, by sleep, 
resting from its labours, secret eyes are lifted up to 
Heaven in astronomical watch-towers—eyes that 


and disentangle the labyrinths of worlds. 

De Quincey closes this brilliant paper (a paper 
considerably disfigured here and there by a kind 
of forced fun, which hardly attains to genuine 


| wit and humour—qualities which Mr. De Quincey 


certainly possesses, and has occasionally turned 
to good account—but which, at their best estate, 
are inferior to his serious powers, and which he 


| is too often presenting us in their worst) by a free 
| translation of a magnificent dream of distance 


and magnitude, by Jean Paul Richter. It seems, 
so far as we understand it, to intimate a belief in 
the eternity of matter—a heresy of some magni- 
tude. If the universe had no beginning, how 
can it be called God’s? The whole fallacy 
of the “Dream” lies in the notion that there is 
no end to the stars, because we see none; and 
that, therefore, matter is infinite. An insect, in 
like manner, born in the hollow of an oak-tree. 
might believe it to be absolutely infinite; and 
that, being infinite, it had no beginning! Mr. 
\ De Quincey, we think, is wrong, when he says 
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that Jean Paul was “elaborate” and “ artificial.” | 


He had not, indeed, severe simplicity, nor con- 
densation; he had not De Quincey’s salutary 
horror at “too much,” and he was often extra- 
vagant; but his style to him was as natural as to 
breathe, and elaborate he seldom had either time 
or inclination to be. He was a great teeming 
irregular mind—a very wilderness of thought and 
imagery ; and such minds are rarely elaborate, and 
the very reverse of artificial in their writings. De 
Quincey says, he could not “realise the grandeur 
of the shadowy.” We beg his pardon: there is no 
dream, even in his own chapter on the “ Pains of 
Opium,” to be compared to that marvellous one 
of Richter’s in “ A Churchyard,” with which all 
readers are familiar. There is this difference 
between the two describers of dream-scenery-- 
De Quincey is eminently clear; Jean Paul is 
more obscurely magnificent. The dreams of the 


one are statues, standing up distinct amid | 


the solemn twilight of sleep, its chiaroscuro 
scarcely shading their polished whiteness; the 
dreams of the other are pictures, massive, 
dark, and seeming at once darker and more mag- 
nificent from the haze which rests on their un- 
utterable revelations. Those of the one are 
simply dreams, without much composition or art, 
although in style matchless—those of the other 
are a combination of the dream and the allegory. 
If the more shadowy that dreams be they exert 
a deeper power, it follows that Jean Paul’s, pos- 
sessing this quality in greater perfection, are the 
more sublime. Indeed, we know nothing to equal 
his dreams in the English language, unless it be 
the “Hall of Eblis” in Vathek, which is not 
properly a dream, however; or the dream of 
Wandering Willie’s ancestor in “ Redgauntlet,” 
or the “ Devil’s Dream on Mount Acksbeck,” by 
Thomas “Aird. We extract the following sen- 
tences from the dream given as Jean Paul’s, not 


asa specimen of his style, but of De Quincey’s; | 
for his manifestly are the following words, although | 


the thought is perhaps his master’s. 


Then came eternities of twilight that revealed, but 
were not revealed. To the right hand and to the left 


towered mighty constellations that, by self-repeti- | 
tions and by answers from afar, that by counter- | 
positions, that by mysterious eombinations, built up | 


triumphal gates, whose architraves, whose arch- 
ways, horizontal, upright, rested, rose at altitudes, 
by spans:'that seemed ghostly from infinitude. 
Without measure were the architraves, past num- 
ber. were. the archways, beyond memory the gates. 
Within. were, stairs that scaled the eternities above, 
that descended. to the eternities below; above was 


below, below was above, to the man stripped of | 


gravitating body ; depth was swallowed up in height 
insurmountable, height was swallowed up in depth un- 


fathomable.. Suddenly as thus they rode from infinite | 
to infinite, suddenly as thus they tilted over abysmal | 
worlds,.a.mighty cry arose that systems more | 


mysterious, worlds more billowy, other heights and 
other depths, were dawning, were nearing, were at 
hand, 

Thewell-managed antithesis, the repetitions, 
the fine balance between the different members 
of the sentences, the musical tone of the whole, 


roclaim that a greater master of style than | ; a ; . 
P 8 * | **Modern Superstition,” he discourses, in a very | 


Richter is here, although one not to be com- 
pared with him in genius. Ere leaving this part 





and show them to be what they are—pigmies, 
applying their microscopes to a “ giant angel ! ” 
He would complete, at least, in the most masterly 
style, the good work the author of the “ Eclipse 
of Faith ” has begun. 

“ Joan of Arc” follows, and is truly a noble 


same,” says De Quincey, “from the hills and 





of De Quincey’s book, we would simply recom- | 


mend his “ Postscript,” as containing a defence of 
Christianity, in reference to the geological diffi- 
culty, and all other difficulties, past, present, and 
to come, which assail our religion on a scientific 
side, as compact, complete, calm, and triumphant. 


4f it has nothing positively new in it, it ex- | 


presses old ideas on the subject with admirable 
tact and emphasis. No man sees through the 
shallowness of modern scepticism more clearly 


(unless it be that consummate master of logical | 


fence—that 

Scourge of impostors and terror of quacks— 
—Henry Rogers) than De Quincey; and no one, 
with the same exception, could, had he the time 


and the health, more thoroughly and eloquently | 


expose it. James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
ceased to believe in ghosts, “he had seen so 
many.” 


variably to spring from bile, or sin, or sciolism, 
or wind, or pride, to put any faith in them when 
Opposed to the monumental history, profound 
practical influences, and solid evidences of the 
Christian faith. How would our conceited New- 


1 So De Quincey has sounded and out- | 
lived too many doubts, and found them too in- | 


| of a short notice. 


mans, Parkers, Prospective Reviewers, and all | 


the rest of that “small infantry,” with their in- 
dustrious insignificance and infinitesimal blas- 


phemies, tremble if a real scholar and a man of | 


lofty genius were to enter the lists against them, 





| forests of Lorraine like the Hebrew shepherd boy 


| from the hills and forests of Judea—rose sud- | 


| denly out of the quiet, out of the safety, out of 
| the religious inspiration, rooted in deep pastoral 
| solitudes, to a station in the van of armies, and to 
| the more perilous station at the right hand of 

kings.” Joanna was borne on the edye of the 


forest of Domremy—what a sublime and signifi- | 
Born on the edge of a mighty | 
forest or mountain range—what a “coigne of | 


cant birthplace ! 


vantage” for an imaginative and daring spirit, 
and how symbolic of her station and nature ! 
A step forward out of deep primeval darkness 
into the beginnings of day! Uniting the dim 
| grandeur of the hill-country and of the sweeping 
forests, with the richness and the exuberant 
promise of more fertile lands! Partaking in 
part of the superstitions of the country left be- 
hind, and partly of the enlightenment of the 
| lands stretching before! Just the 
| scenery is found on the edge of the forests and 
| highlands, so it is often with the noblest minds. 


as 


Borderers are some times the best specimens of | 


both the nations which they at once conjoin and 
separate. It is Carlyle, we think, who, after 
Schiller, speaks enthusiastically of the effect of a 
lonely smithy-fire seen on the edge of a wood of 
dark firs, looking so lonely in its splendour, like 
an earth-star, glimmering amid the midnight. 
| And even thus does a mind, which has come out 
from the darkness of difficulty, obscurity, and 
danger, shine—as if on the edge of some unmea- 
sured forest—the brighter for the gloomy wood 


land before. 


never for any instant sinks the melody. Joanna 
is lifted up on his style as on waves of music : 


duct seem but jars in the strain—arising only to 
be lost and sunk in the grand diapason at the 
close. We are in this case far more confident, 
than in that of the “ Wild Cat of Spain,” that he 
is right as to his woman. It is a real impersonal 


enthusiast we have to do with here; and to 
| genuine enthusiasm all things are possible. 


Errors, in its case, may be pardoned ; and the 
wildness of its motion is only that of an impe- 
tuous river, of an irrepressible flame of fire, or of 
a flash of midnight lightning, lighting up life 
and scorching vegetation at its “own SWEET 
will.” In the course of this paper Mr. De Quincy, 
besides canonising Joanna, takes an opportunity, 
quietly but effectually, to touch Michelet into an 
eccentric cinder. 

In the two last papers, namely, on the Casu- 
istry of Roman Meals, (originally ycleped in 
Blackwood “ Dinner real and reputed”) and on 


lively, learned, discursive, and often singularly 
felicitous style, upon two subjects which emi- 
nently suit him under that title of “ Glorious 
Gossip” we gave him some fifteen years ago. In 
the first he gives an idea of dinner which brings, 
in the language of Dr. Caius, “de water in de 
mouth,” and which, in this age, is never likely 
fully to be realised, the more’s the pity ! since 
we cordially agree with our author and with Dr. 
Johnson, that a good dinner is a great affair, and 
that none but solemn twaddlers, such as Emerson, 
who feeds his Pantheism, it is said, on buffalo 
steaks, and Newman, who washes down his insolent 
| infidelity and abuse of the personal character of 
Christ with weak tea, dare despise it. We ob- 
serve, that, in this paper, he quotes some admi- 
rable sentences from Dr. Croly, who seems tho- 
roughly up to the subject of Roman entertain- 
ments, and whose eloquence, in classic dignity 
and grace, is not inferior to De Quincey’s own. 
We could have had much to say on “ Modern 
| Superstition,” or the “ Opium Eater’s Night Side 
| of Nature;” but the subject is far too extensive, 
and too strange, to be taken up in the tail-piece 
We may perhaps return to it 





again. 

In the mean time, we close this paper by heartily 
thanking our friends Groombridge and Hogg for 
pricking our admirable, but worn out and lazy 
friend, into the production of another of these 
noble volumes of wit and wisdom, of philosophy, 
learning, and poetry. APOLLODORUS. 





prose lyric in praise of that heroic maiden, “ who | 


finest | 


behind, and none the darker for the wide moor- | 
Taking such a high key-note as De | 
Quincey does, at the beginning of his paper, he | 


and all the common objections made to her con- | 


| Webster's Royal Red Book for April, 1854. London: 
ps Webster. 
Or the many “ Guides” and “ Directories” whieh 
| help us to a knowledge of this wonderful metropolis, 
Webster's Royal Red Book is one of the most useful. 
| Not so costly, because not so comprehensive, as the 
| “* Post-office Directory,” it conveys just the informa- 
tion which private persons most want—the names and 
addresses of the higher classes, of all, in fact, not in 
| trade, or who live apart from their places of business. 
First all the streets are given in alphabetical order, 
with the name and profession of the occupier of each 
| house; and then a general index of names in alpha- 
betical order enables them to be thus found, when the 
street is not known. A London house is incomplete 
without Webster in the hall for reference, and few 
books are more frequently consulted. 








WE cannot pretend to unravel the mysteries of a book 
called The Gauntlet of Freedom, which has been sent 
tous. It is a philippic against the Peace party—a 
demand for general intervention, that England should 
constitute herself the policeman of Europe and make 
war on behalf of all that are oppressed. But why 
not the same duty to make war upon America on 
behalf of the slaves? Answer us that. The fifth 
volume of Madame D’ Arblay’s Memoirs contains her 
diary between the years 1789 and 1793.——The pub- 
lic ought to feel indebted to the editors of the ‘* Family 
Economist” for a little book which they have issued 
in a very cheap form, to instruct the working classes 
in the Art of Good and Cheap Cookery. There is no 
| knowledge so much needed. Gatherings from many 
Authors, by Mr. Sparling, is a collection of short 
passages in prose and poetry.——An introductory 
| Lecture on Geology, by J. 8. Pakington, Esq. deli- 
vered at Droitwich, is a capital sketch of “ the Ground 
we tread.".——Mr. G. M. Whitty is, it seems, the 
very clever “ Stranger in Parliament” who has con- 
tributed so largely under that name to the Leader, 
for he has now republished some of them in a small 
volume, with the title of Political Portraits. They 
who have not read them already should do so now, 
We should, however, give notice to our readers that 
| they are very radical in doctrine. Mr. Percy 
Cruikshank (a son of the celebrated George? ) has just 
published twelve capital illustrations of Sunday 
Scenes in London and the Suburbs. He has caught 
| the humour of the time, and proved himself worthy 
| of the name he bears. Although roughly sketched, 
| they are full of character; and many a hearty laugh 
will be enjoyed over them, especially by those to 
whom they will recal the memories of like seenes.——— 
| The Royal Hotel Guide is a new enterprise, designed to 
enable travellers to choose their inns. It gives the 
names of the hotels in each town, and, wherever they 
could be procured, their charges. These, however, are as 
| yet very few. Perhaps innkeepers who now refuse 
| the information will be shamed mto it by competition, 
if not by example. The British Controversialist 
isthe name of a new completed volume of a usefal 
magazine, designed to encourage controversy on sub- 
jects too much excluded from other periodicals, where 
one side only of each question is admitted, while this 
one is open fairly to both sides of questions in re- 
ligion, philosophy, politics, social economy, and such- 
like debateable topics. It cannot but promote the 
cause of truth, and, therefore, deserves encourage- 
ment.——Mr. James Buller, late of the Tithe Com- 
mission, has thrown out some useful hints om Civil 
Service Reform, in a small pamphlet of nineteen 
pages.———/ndian Irrigation, by Lieutenant-Colonel C. 
W. Grant, is a masterly review of a subject of incal- 
culable importance to the prosperity and consequent 
stability of our Indian Empire.——Born of the war 
fever is a pamphlet by Molyneux Shieldham, Com- 
mander R.N., entitled Suggestions for Reducing the 
Manning of the Navy to Half its present Complement. 
This also we can merely commend to the notice of pro- 
fessional readers. Mr. Buckingham’s Coming Era 
of Practical Reform, which has been appearing as a 
serial, is now published in a portly volume. It is 
mainly levelled against the popular vice of intempe- 
rance, and it shows practically how the people tax 
themselves, in the form of useless, if not noxious 
liquors, to a larger amount yearly than the whole tax- 
ation of the country, local rates included. Mr. Buck- 
ingham calculates that eighty millions sterling are 
thus spent every year. Eighty millions! But who 
shall measure the vice and misery thus produced ? 




















Tue Business or Lire.—We recollect walking 
with Mr. Thomas Carlyle down Regent-street, when 
he remarked that we poets had all of us mistaken the 
argument that we should treat. ‘‘ The past,” he said, 
‘is all too old for this age of progress. Look at this 
throng of carriages, this multitude of men and horses, 
of women and children. Every one of these has a 
reason for going this way rather than that. If we 
could penetrate their minds, and ascertain their mo- 
tives, an epic poem would present itself, exhibiting 
the business of life as it actually is, with all its pas- 
sions and interests, hopes and fears. A poem, whether 
in verse or prose, conceived in this spirit, and iimpar- 
tially written, would be the epic of the age. And 
in this spirit it was that he conceived the plan of his 
own “French Revolution, a History.”— Monthly 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 

WE have travellers of different orders—the bold 

and the timid traveller—the one who explores 

new countries and tells his tale agreeably, and 

the one who goes over beaten ground to regale us 

when he comes home with common-places. There 

is the traveller who goes forth to sketch man in 

his civilised or demi-eivilised life, and the one 

who seeks him in forests and savage wilds—in 

caverns, huts, tree-tops, and wigwams. There 

are, further, the traveller who sets out with his 

staff in his hand, and his kit of barometers, 

thermometers, chronometers, and other meters on 

his back, to extend the bounds of science; and 

the one who stocks his knapsack with maps, 

books, and foolscap, who takes his departure to 

rectify history, to seek for lost cities, and the 

traces of nations once famous, but now lost. 

K. Graul, Director of the Leipsic Evangelical 

Lutheran Mission, belongs to an order of con- | 
scientious travellers, who started with objects in 
view both scientific and historical. He has pub- 
lished Reise nach Ostindien itber Paldstina, &c. 
(“ Travels to the East Indies through Palestine 
and Egypt, from July 1849 to April 1853.”) A 
journey to the East Indies, nowadays, is neither 
@ very expensive nor a very perilous affair. The 
Holy Land, with its holy places; Egypt, with its 
Nile, pyramids, and temples; and India, with its 
pagodas, sacred rivers, tigers, elephants, fakirs, 
and Brahmins—are almost within compass of a 
“long vacation’ and a moderate letter of credit. 
But a man may have both time and money, and 
yet come home to write a dull book, unless he 
has made good use of his eyes and ears, and been 
provided, withal, beforehand with an under- 
standing head. The facilities for Eastern travel 
have inundated the world with books of late 
years, many of them being of the most tasteless 
and trashy description. Respecting Palestine, 
especially, to which country the first portion of 
the present author's work is devoted, there have 
very few books been written which a person 
would care to read twice, far less keep on his 
bookshelves as books of reference. Of recent 
writers Robinson, the American, and Tobler, the 
German, a most minute topographer, are among 
the very few who can be accepted as scientific 
guides to the Holy Land. Among the worthy 
few Herr Graul deserves to be included as a 
painstaking, enlightened traveller, and a con- 
scientious and unaffected writer. This is the 
twelfth book on Syria and its neighbour coun- 
tries which has appeared within the last ten 
months, in Dutch, German, French, and English. 
With diligence we might have counted more; but, 
as it is, books on this part of the world appear at 
the rate of above one a month. 

To the order of bold and scientific travellers 
belonged the late lamented Xavier Hommaire de 
Hell, who travelled among Turks, Persians, Rus- 
sians, Georgians, and Caucasians in histime. He 
went out in 1825, as we learn from M. de la 
Roquette, secretary to the French Geographical 
Society, 

To reconnoitre the geognostic constitution of the 
Crimea, as well as that of the steppes of New Russia, 
and to arrive, by positive observations, at the solu- 
tion of the grand question. of the rupture of the Bos- 
phorus, and of the communication of the Black with 
the Caspiam Sea. Then, his ideas expanding, he re- 
solved to study under their different aspects the vast 
countries which lie between the Danube and the 
Caspian to the foot of the northern band of the 
Caucasus. 

This task he performed with great courage and 
perseverance for many years, in Bessarabia, in 
the country of the Cossacks, on the shores of the 
Black Sea, the sea of Azof, and the Caspian, ex- 
amining the physicat condition of the earth in 
these: regions, and making observations om the , 
Manners, customs, language, and history of the 
various races of men among whom he had to 
reside. The result of these labours was a work 
in three volumes—Vayage dans les Steppes de la 
Mer Caspienne, &e. (“ Journey. into the Steppes of 
the Caspian Sea, the Caucasus, the Crimea, and 
Southern Russia.”) The descriptive portion of 
this highly valuable work was written by Madame | 
de Hell, who, to the courage of an Ida Pfeiffer‘as | 
a traveller, adds the charms of a Harriett Mar- 
tineau as a writer of travels. M. de Hell under- | 
took another journey, at the expense of Govern- 
ment, to visit Turkey and Persia, and to continue | 


his researches upon the Black and Caspian Seas. | 


He entered Persia, and visited several provinces, 
accompanied by M. Jules Laurens, an accom- 
plished artist; but his zeal in the pursuit of 
science appears to have overrun the fair discretion 


he ought to have had in respect to his health. He | 
was seized with burning fevers, and reached | 


Ispahan in time to die in the arms of Father 


Giovanni, a Catholic missionary, in the forty- | 
A stone marks his place | 
of sepulture, in the cemetery of Djoulfa, bearing | 
the simple inscription, “Hommaire de Hell, | 
voyageur francais, mort 4% Ispahan le 29 aout | 


second year of his age. 


1848.” The result of this journey has been re- 
cently published : Voyage en Turquie, &c. (“Journey 
in Turkey and Persia, during the years 1846, 
1847, and 1848. By Xavier Hommaire de Hell. 
With an atlas of plates, by J. Laurens.”) One 


volume has, as yet, appeared; three others will | 
follow, one of which will be devoted to scientific | 


matters exclusively. There is much said and 
written at present about Soulina and the mouths 
of the Danube,—about Galatza, and Varna, and 
Baltchik; about the Dobrudscha, and other places 
in the East until recently unheard of; but which 
will all be found fully described in the works 
recording the labours of M. de Hell. 


Caucasus and Black Sea remind us of Russia, 


and of a work en Russia which we intended to | 
have noticed in our last publication: MémoiresZun | 


Seigneur Russe (M. Ivan Tourghaniet). Traduits 
de Russe, par M. Charriére (“ Memoirs of a Rus- 
sian Nobleman.”) The real title of the original 
is “ Journal of a Sportsman,” who makes hunting 


a pretext for observing the manners and customs | 
of his neighbours, be they lords or ladies, boors | 
There has been no great | 


or the wives of boors. 
harm done in the change of title, since the pen 
has done its work better than the fowling-piece— 
and the memoir suggests pleasanter associations 
than the game-bag. The book is full of pictures, 
drawn to the life—pictures that move our com- 


passion, and others that excite our indignation— 


pictures that present to us the official tyrant and 
the patient serf, and the various phases of Rus- 
sian life. The pietures are, in general, too large 
to transfer to our columns, however; and we should 
be sorry to reduce them. We light opportunely 
on a little one which represents a nobleman, an 
ex-officer, so amiable to his equals and such a 
brute to his vassals. One of his valets has for- 
gotten to warm his wine—we are glad to eool our 


wine in this country—and the great man rings | 


his bell. A stout fellow enters, with a brow 
as broad as that of an urochs. “Give your 
orders to Feodor.” The squat man bows and 
disappears. 


of a country life. 
going ? 


But where are you 


time.” “To goto the chase? Always the chase! 
What a passion!” The author adds but one 
word. 


tering, excellent for going.” The casual reader 


may not see much in this picture; but let him | 


incline his ear, and after the words “Give your 
orders to Feodor,” he will hear the knout as it de- 
scends upon the bared baek of the offending foot- 
man. The backgrounds are those which consti- 
tute, perhaps, the charms of these paintings. 
We deduce more from the unseen than. from the 


| seen—frem the hazy than from the transparent. 


Thus, two hours after the foregoing scene he is 
upon the grounds of the ex-officer, his entertainer. 
He witnesses the peasants plundered, cudgelled, 
and goaded to the utmost limits of human en- 
durance by the bailiff, whom at length they dare 
to complain of to their master: The master 
says nothing. He does not wish to behave un- 
seemly before a stranger; but the stranger feels 
that the complainants will have to pay for their 
imprudence. ‘“ Two hours after this scene, which 
was truly harrowing, I was at Reabof; and there, 


| taking for companion one named Anpadiste, a 


peasant I was acquainted with, I promised myself 
all the pleasures of the chase at last.” On the 
way, in answer to his questions, the peasant. tells 
a moving tale of sorrow and oppression to the 
author, who finishes his chapter with the words, 
“We went off to the chase.” The sketches are 
not allofa sombre tint. There are some light 


Turning to the sportsman, the ex- | 
officer says: “See, my dear Sir, the disagreeables | 


Stop, stop; be seated.”—“ Not at all,” | 


says our sportsman; “I must be going; it is | 


“TJ laid down my serviette and went to.| 
— the chase; a useful passion, excellent for en- | 


LITERATURE. 


and sunny enough. Of a pleasant cast is the 
sketch of the “Horse Fair of Lébédian,” where 
our author is as cleverly jockied as he would 
have been by a Yorkshireman in Smithfield. He 
buys of an old man a beast, of pure Steppian 
blood, fit to goin any shafts, as fresh as a walnut 
from the woods, he is told. He pays a deposit, 
| and seisin of the horse is given him “ according 
to ancient custom, under the cafetan.” The old 
rogue said every good word he could for his 
horse—“he made the sign of the cross, placed 
on his right forearm the skirt of his mantle, the 
covered hand holding the bridle, which he placed 
into my left, hidden under the skirt of my sur- 
tout; and the delivery was complete.” The horse 
| is led home to the author’s inn, and next morning 
is found fevered and lame. To the house of 
Anastaci Ivanytch Tchernobai, the seller, the 
author returns, to demand an explanation. 

“ Tll, did you say ? God forbid! and what is the 
| matter then? “ He has fire in his blood: more, he 
| is lame, he has an ulcer in the withers, he is restive, 
lhe... .” “Thy horse lame? Do you mean 

that? Come, come, thy coachman must have cast 

spells upon him. . As for me I am ready to 

take God to witness that . . . .” “Anastaci 
| Ivanytch, itis but right that yow should take back 

your horse!” ‘As for that, dear ne, my good sir, 
| not at all! Don’t trouble yourself; it is the rule here 
that, after a horse sold and delivered under the cafetan 
leaves the stable-yard, the business is completed. 
You should examine well before you decide.” I was 
enlightened by what he told me, and, as by nature | 
am disposed to be resigned, I blushed and quitted the 
| venerable gray-haired old man. Happily, [had not 
| paid too dear for so good a lesson, 

In our last number we introduced our readers 
to a new Russian poet—Basilius Jacowleff ; we 
| have now to introduce them to another—Jegor 

von Sivers. But, seeing that they write partly 

|in Finnish, or Esthonian rather, and partly in 
| German, we may be guilty of a solecism in 
| calling them Russian poets. They belong to 
Russia politically ;, but, like all true poets and 
| great minds, they have the wide world for their 
| nation, and all mem of true heart for their 
| countrymen and fellow-citizens. Palmen und 
| Birken (“ Palm-trees and Birches”) is the title of 
| Jegor von Sivers’ volume, which has reached a 
| second edition. The palm-trees carry us to the 
tropics, where we sit under their shadows to look 
forth on nature in her all gorgeousness. The birken- 
tree carries us to the North—to lands where, in 
winter, the winds drive howling over. desolate 
moors, and snows bury the traveller, and where 
rivers are frozen over, or run black and sullen 
| to the sea; but to the North. also where, in 
summer, the birch-tree is fragrant, and the 
trysting-tree of lovers; and where, if the birds 
| are not so gay of plumage as the birds of the 
tropic, their song is far sweeter. ‘The author's 
poems breathe the spirit of the North into the 
| beautiful forms of the South; but it is easy to 
see that his heart is nearer the dark and birch- 
fringed Emmajéggi than the bright Amazon, 
bordered with giant trees and flowers of every 
fantastic shape and brilliant colour. We attempt 
one specimen of his verses only, in. the Estho- 
nian measure—“ The Lost Brothers:” 

Brothers three had’ I beloved : 

One I sent to gather berries, 

One I sent.unto the meadow, 

And the third to Emmajiggi, 

One return'd from gathering berries, 

And another from the meadow,— 

Not the third from Emmajiggi. 

Come, my brothers! let us seek him, 

Let us seek him by the waters. 

Haste, let no fatigue delay ye! 

Haste and let us seek our brother! 

Say, where is the blue wave running ? 

Say, where is the binch-branch floating ? 

Lo, the moon, and she may. tell us! 

Queen of heaven ! lo, thou canst tell me 

Where and shall I find my brother ? 

But the moon she thus made answer : 

“ Vain thy seeking, vain thy searehing ; 

For the wave hath long engulph'd him; 

His hat he left within the village, 

And his sword within the castle, 

And at foot of yonder birches 

Sorrow for his false betroth’d.one! 

Those who may desire: to. revel in “ sterner 
stuff” will find it in Dr. Kuno: Fischer's Ge- 
schichte der Neuern Philosophie (“ History 0 
Modern Philosophy ”). The sub-title of this 
first volume reads “The Classical Period of 
Dogmatical Philosophy.” Here, dear reader, thou 
hast six hundred pages, within four, of bard 
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reading set before thee. 


The author seeks in 


general to popularise the Hegelian philosophy, | 


and, in the present work, Hegel’s views of the 
history of philosophy. A hundred pages are 
devoted to the history of philosophy in general, 
wherein we are told that ‘ philosophy is the self- 
knowledge of history” —a dogma which pro- 
yokes from a critic the question, What, then, is 
history as historiography (Geschichtsschreibung) ? 
The classical period of dogmatical philosophy 
occupies the remainder of the volume, which 
embraces the English empiricism of Bacon, and 
the French rationalism (or idealism, as the 
author calls it) of Des Cartes, with the systems of 
Geuliner, Malebranches, and Spinoza. Spinoza’s 
doctrine is the most circumstantially treated, and 
occupies the entire second section of the volume. 
It is characterised as the “System of pure 
causality.” So, “in Spinoza’s doctrine, every- 
thing is causality ; substance is cause; attributes 
are powers; things are operations.” Here we 
must leave Dr. Fischer. 

Another book for hard heads we may just 
mention — Der Process der Weltgeschichte als 
Grundlage der Metaphysil: ; oder, Wissen des Wis- 
sens ist Wissen der Geschichte. Von Dr. Her- 
mann Schildener. We have given this for- 
midable title-page in full, for the edification of 
those versed in the language, and that they may 
check our rendering of it—‘*TheProcess of World- 
history, as the foundation of Metaphysics ; or, 
the Knowledge.of Knowledge is the Knowledge of 
History.” We confess our imability to give any 
notion of ‘the drift of this book, beset as it is, 


complete his arrangement, and it is understood that 
he will bring them back with him in August. In 
September he will open with them at Castle-garden, 
and give us a little season of two months there be- 
fore going up town for the winter. The two large 
operatic theatres of which I spoke in a former letter 
are “‘ progressing” (as we call it) rapidly. The house 
of the Academy bids fair to be one of the most 
beautiful houses in the world. Mr. Lafarge’s Hall, on 
the site of the beautiful room built for Jenny Lind, 
and burnt down last winter, is to be finished for Mr, 
Hackett’s use in November, and will be inaugurated 
by Mario and Grisi. It will be made to seat about 
3000 or 4000. The lovers of music are disappointed 
that the directors of the Academy and Mr. Hackett 
could not come to terms. Rumour says that they 
wanted about 50002. rent, and 200 reserved seats for a 
season, transferable. The latter demand is said to 


| have been the stumbling-block which has driven the 


especially, with so many thorny Germanisms. | 


We know only that it contains something about 
the eternal Jch, which has a Sichsclbsterfussen ; 


and about a Denken, which gets linked somehow | 


toa Nur-Oljekt. Help the man who dooms him- 
self to wander through its two hundred and 
twenty-seven pages! 





FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
New York, June 9, 1854. 
“THe American summer has set im with its accus- 


Opera, or rather the Mario and Grisi Opera, to the foot 
of Broadway. The public will be the gainers in size 
of the room and adaptability to sound, and tenfold 
gainers in ventilation. Niblo’s Opera is also reopened. 
During the reeess the interior has been taken out and 
entirely reconstructed. It is now one of the most 
beautiful theatres I know. That also has a feature 
peculiar te American theatres—an out-of-door pro- 
menade from the galleries. The foyer also is un- 
usually large and airy, and opens on agarden upon 
each side. It is now occupied by a ballet corps. 
Whether we are to have a third opera there in the 
winter I have not heard. It is said here that Racl el 
talks of coming. I omitted to say that Mareztek is 
now in Europe, forming an Italian company for the 
Academy S 
rivalry—the old story of Covent-garden and Drury- 
lane. An American manager, however, has this ad- 
vantage over a London one—every large town fancies 
itself a capital. With you Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and even stately Edinburgh, comes to Lon- 
don to see and hear. Philadelphia, only ninety miles 
from New York to the south, and Boston, only eight 
hours to the eastward, would each cut its right hand 
off before it would pay usa tribute in that wav; and, 
consequently, as the mothers, daughters, dandies, and 


| music-lovers of each must hear all the stars, managers 


have a season in each of the large towns in addition 
to the New York season. This is one secret of the 
great gains which good performers have made in this 


| country. 


tomed severity.;” and, as usual, mint juleps have taken | 


the place of poetry, sherry cobblers attract more atten- 
tion than painting, and statuettes in cream and water 
ice are more.admired than the finest efforts of the 
chisel in marble. Jullien the magnificent, with his peri- 


patetic orchestra, has helped music to hold her sway, | 


in spite of a rarification of the atmosphere that 


a novice fancies ought, on scientific principles, to make | 


sound and the trombone strangers to each other. 
Perhaps he is indebted for his success “in spite of 
wind and weather,” quite as mach to the locality of 
his concert-room as to the excellence of the eoncert 
itself. Our island, as you are probably aware, is, like 
our individual selves, very long and not ve:y broad, 


and terminates at the foot of Broadway, in a point | 


jutting out into the unrivalled bay of New York. 
Here in olden times was the battery of the honest 
Dutch burgomaster whom Irving has immortalised. 
Here the English also established a fortification, and 
planted trees in the little patch of open ground in the 
rear, Here too Uncle Sam, as we delight to call our 
federal government, maintained a little round fortress, 


There have been few publications of note since my 
last letter. The most remarkable is, as usual, from 
the Appletons—Bartlett’s Narrative of his Travels in 
Texas, Mexico, and California. This is one of the 
many good books which have grown out of the 
Mexican war. The pens and the powder of the 
country were set free together. The latter alwavs 
approved itself excellent quality; I doubt whether 
the same can be said of the former. Mr. Bartlett’s 
book, however, is said, by those who have been 
through it, to be worth reading. I have but glanced 
at it, and am therefore qualified to praise only the 
typography, and excellent taste in which the book is 
put together. Dr. Kane’s work on the Arctic, this 
work, and Addison’s Spectater, show a great advance 
en the former work of the New York press. Mr. 
Bartlett was sent to Mexico by President Tavlor, to 
aid in running the boundary between the United 
States and Mexico. This book-contains his personal 
narrative, and, in the parts I have read, is well 
written and entertaining. The expedition under him 
“eonsisted of 105 persons, taking with them pro- 
visions for six months,” and is understood to have 
contributed to the departments at Washington very 
valuable information concerning the plants, animals, 


| minerals, agricultural capacities, and general resources 


shut off from the shore by the tide, but connected | 
with it by a drawbridge. Sometime, I can’t tell when, 
the speculators conceived the idea of turning this | 


useless shell into a place for public entertainment. 
The old castle was roofed over, pleasant promenades 
were made upon the top, the gun-holes were win- 
dowed, and New York was supplied with the best 
summer concert-room J have ever seen. 
every part of the gallery open eut on broad prome- 


Doors from | 
| is now lost on the brown paper and spreading ink | 


nades, commanding New York, the heights of Brook- | 


lyn, on the opposite shore of Long Island, the beau- 
tiful harbour in front, and the distant bay seen 
through the Narrows below. 
breeze always blows in from the sea, and an English- 
man, whose ideas of summer luxury are gathered from 
one of your watering-places, can have little idea of 
the at once soothing and at the.same time invigo- 


In the evening the | 


of the countries through which it passed. I suppose 
in due time this will see the light in Congressional 
publications, and be distributed gratis throughout the 
country. It would repay curiosity to examine how 
many similar works have been printed and distributed 
in a similar way by the United States Government 
within the last fifteen years. I think the result 
would astonish the examiner. 
altogether the most thorough work on the subject, 


of an executive document. Fremont’s fame was 
made by Congress, who printed his book (not very 
handsomely, it must be admitted), and gave it away. 
Emony’s also. Stansburg’s Utah was in the market; 


| but it was also printed by thousands in a book form 


rating influence of a Castle-garden promenade under | 


such circumstances. 
Julien’s suecess to this. When I speak of his suc- 
cess, I refer to the numbers who have been drawn 


I attribute no slight measure of | 


together by his concerts, and to his popularity (which | 


is as great here as among his Drury-lane patrons). I 
have been told that the speculation, as a money 
matter, has been a failure, or next to one. ‘The liberal 
prices paid to the artists, and the great expense of 


moving such a number over our long distances, may | 


account for this. 

Our autumn operatic season is to open at the 
Same place. Mr. Hackett, whose contract with Mario 
and Grisi has been announced in London musical 


precisely similar to ‘that got up for the trade, 
and, like Fremont and others, sent through the 
mail to constituents. Even Owen's Geological 
Report, a bulky quarto, filled with costly engravings, 
is sent in the same way, through the general post, 
franked. The organisation of such expeditions is 
creditable to the Government. The results attained 
reflect honour on theofficers of the army and navy 
who have charge of them; the printing of them is 


| not only defensible, but sometimes praiseworthy, as 


Journals, goes to Europe by the Baltic to-morrow to | 





the works, or at least the scientific part of them, which | 


is the most valuable, would not meet with sale 
enough to justify publication otherwise. But I have 
great doubts whether it is wise to go beyond rendering 
just the aid necessary to get them in type. You can 
easily see what opportunities it gives for jobbing and 
even worse things. Some members (for the honour 
of the body it should be said they are few) actually 


We look forward to a brilliant season of 


Greenough’s Oregon, | 


sell the copies coming to them in this way for distri- 
bution. By this system, too, the public mails have 
been burdened to oppression by free matter which few 
of the receivers read. I remember to have seen a 
statement some years since in a newspaper that 
97-100ths of the matter in the United States mails 
were free matter. And I can well believe it, as I 
look on the shelves of a friend's library near me, 
and see nearly or quite 600 folio, quarto, and .octavo 
volumes received through the post under the franks 
of members of congress. Speaking of this subject, 
the publication within the month of a new volume of 
John Adams’s works, reminds me of another ob- 
jectionable feature of the system, which some of your 
members of parliament wish to have adopted in Eng- 
land—the “ vote-yourself-and-your-friends-a-library” 
system. These books of old John Adams, not worth 
much in themselves, to be sure, but of some historical 
interest to an American, are published by Little and 
Brown of Boston, under contract with Congress, who 
take a certain number of copies at a certain price. 
This price is from 75 to 100 per cent. above what other 
books of a similar style, and of which the matter is not 
copyright (for the arrangement is the only expense in 
these books) would cost, with an insured sale like that 
to Congress to start with. The result is plain. Con- 
gress pay a bonus to keep up the price of a work which 
students of American history wish on the shelves of 
their library. The arrangement is an excellent one 
for those enterprising publishers ; and if any body is 
to be benefited at the public expense, I am sure the 
public voice would select them as worthy of it. But 
I doubt the propriety of such an aid to literature. 
The Appletons have, by the way, just published a fac- 
simile copy at 3s. 6d. a vol. of the Edinburgh edi- 
tion of 1822 of “Don Quixote,” edited by Mr. Lock- 
hart. The multitude of excellent reprints now 
issuing from our press, of which I have already 
written to you, will soon render all but ‘ collectors” 
independent of England. 

Among the new books, I have to chronicle two 
more by ladies—a novel called Farninedale, and a 
“series of alliterative Fanny Fern’s Fern 
Leaves. (Why didn’t she use a French word for 
leaves, and complete the alliteration?) The latter 
book has much merit in its limited way—to wit, the 
way of babies and conjugal felicity. She seems to 
be Ik. Marvel in petticoats, with a little more genuine 
heartiness to the sexual feeling. The sale of her 
books adds another proof to the position which woman 
holds in this country. If the same matter had been 
written by a beard and unmentionables, it would 
have lain dusty on the shelves a long while. Written 
by a woman, and having merit, everybody ‘buys, 
everybody reads, everybody praises. Witness also 
Miss Wetherell’s, Miss Cumming’s, and Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s experience. The latter lady has in press 
another book, Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 
which will be published by Phillips and Sampson, of 
Boston. Among the other new matter announced is 
a book of travels by Burritt, the ‘“ Learned Black- 
smith,” entitled Thoughts and Things at Home and 
Abroad. Mr. Burritt was a blacksmith in Mas~ 
sachusetts, who, while at the anvil, is said to have 
acquired by his unaided labour some knowledge of 
forty odd languages and dialects—a result worthy of 
the highest praise. He then took to philanthropy, 
and travelled to Europe. This book is the result, and, 
good or bad, “ will sell.” Mr. Pliny Miles, also 
another American traveller long resident in Europe, 
promises soon a work on Ieeland, which it seems he 
visited a year or two ago. The book is to be pub- 
lished in July by Norton of this city; and, from my 
knowledge of the writer, who is an observing 
Yankee, with a pen used to writing (albeit thoroughly 
American in its dashing and careless style), I should 
think the book would be well worth looking at even 
on your side the water. 

I'do not remember whether I noticed in my last 
letter the excellent work on school architecture by 
Mr. Barnard, of Connecticut, published by Norton. 
The morning papers of to-day announce an educa- 
tional convention in London, under the patronage of 
Prince Albert. 1 think that both this werk, and Mr. 
Barnard’s late account of the state of education in 
Europe, may be made of use. In our selection of 
school-books, if nothing more, we are thoroughly, 
and wisely, national. We ignore the existence of 
Europe in many branches of study—an approved 
plan of making patriots which we learned first of 
England. I remember dining once at the Lord 
Mayor's on Easter Monday, beside a fat alderman’s 
| wife (or an alderman’s fat wife, as you please), whe 
asked meif 1 had ever been in Paris, and, before I 
could modestly say yes, informed me that she had 
never been, and never wanted to go, for the French 
were a barbarous people, and she had heard one could 
get nothing to eat in all Paris. One would think, 
from the nature of our school-books, that we had a 
fancy for the same intelligent style of patriotism. Mr. 
Tremenheere, in his book upon this country, spoke of 
an examination in history at Lowell, where all the 
questions related to the United States. 1 see by the 
| advertisements that hereafter Young America is to 

learn French in the same way. A Mr. Somebody-or- 

other has written a history of the United States m 

that language, which is offered as a reading-book in 

schools, to take the place, I suppose, of time-honoured 
‘ Télémaque and Charles XII 


second 
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ITALY. 
MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, June 20, 1854. 


In the ‘‘ Nuova Biblioteca Popolare” (the series pub- 
lished at Turin, to which I have before alluded), it is 
not the project announced to produce other than works 
which have already filled a place of distinction in 
native or foreign literature ; but one of the volumes of 
this acceptable publication is before me, possessing so 
far the claim to be considered original, that a notice 
of it among recent Italian works may be allowed— 
“The Illustrious of Italy,” as may be translated 
LT Illustre Italia, by the Chevalier Salvatore Betti, a 
member of the Della Cruscan Academy. This was 
originally brought out in two volumes so long ago as 
1841-3; but the corrections and additions made by the 
author for Pomba’s series have added at least one- 
fourth to its formerly printed contents. As might be 
expected, it is a work coloured strongly by that 
enthusiastic patriotism which scarcely finds expres- 
sion among Italians, whether through prose or verse, 
in other than the superlative degree. From beginning 
to end it is one song of triumph, one blast of the 
trumpet proclaiming the victories of /a patria in all 
things greatest, noblest, best.  Ultramontane voices 
may be raised in dissent; but one can hardly deny 
sympathy to this enthusiasm of a cultivated and 
genial mind, when acquaintance is made with its 
results in the entertaining and instructive volume 
referred to; and if the author has not raised to his 
country a ‘‘monumentum ere perennius,” he has 
certainly bequeathed in a pleasing form the fruits of 
persevering studies, extended over all walks of intel- | 
lectual toil, where the trophies of suecess have been 

won by his co-nationals. Happy the bias of the 

patriotic passion which finds vent in such services to 

the general interests of mind, instead of rushing to 

the tenebrous assemblies of conspiracy, or coining 

sentimental apologies for murder and sedition! The 

form chosen is the dialogue, the author appearing in | 
the first person, with a few interlocutors, who enter 

as morning visitors, all bosom friends, addressing 

each other by the tu, but with sufficient shades of dis- | 
tinction in their idiosyncracy to give animation, and | 
some touches of amicable contest, to their discourse. | 
The very first sentence supplies a key to the spirit of 
this work. ‘‘ Not many months have elapsed since 
one morning, at an early hour, when, according to my 
wont, I was occupied in my studies, there came to 
visit me a painter, who is not only one of my dearest 
friends, but one of the greatest ornaments to the arts 
of our country at the present day ; one who, having 
ably dedicated himself to following the divine schools 
of Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael, glories in this, 
that he has never bowed the altitude of Italian genius 
before any base offspring of a foreign soil (aleuna vilta 
Sorestiera.) Nor can it well be imagined how dear he is 
to me on this account, when I consider how luke- 
warm, not to say half extinct, has become in these 
times the love of our country, and how many are 
wandering at random hither and thither, as well in 
the domain of arts as letters, as though anything were 
excellent that bears no semblance to that whose | 
growth has been on this side the Alps!” Our | 
friend the painter, whose curly moustaches and darkly 

dilating eyes will assuredly rise distinct to the fancy | 
of every reader, presently unfolds a project of the 
brush and canvass, the explanation of which, and its 
criticism, when accomplished, the author has in- 
geniously converted into subject-matter for his 
seven long dialogues, giving to his work a com- 
prehensiveness fully answering to all that can be 
expected from its title. Not a celebrity in literature, 
art, or the various sciences (including military tactics), 
is omitted on the field of the grand historic picture 
conceived by the artist, in the imagination of the 
author, with something of analogy to the ‘* School of | 
Athens ” and “ Parnassus,” represented by Raphael in 

the Vatican, and here alluded to in justification of 
the ambitious design. The company introduced to 

us proceed in their comments on this series of groups, | 
judiciously disregarding the to us impalpable execution 
in the interest attaching to its individual components ; 
and though the notices are necessarily brief, some- 
thing apposite, with more or less diffusive eulogy | 
or biographic detail, is said and given regarding 
each individual in 4 multitude, the alphabetic index 
of whose names alone fills ninety-nine pages. Two 
only classes of distinction are we apprised by Gugli- | 
elmo (the artist) not to look for on his canvass or 

these pages—the doctors, fathers, and patriarchs of | 
the Church, “ whom the venerable cultus of our ances- 
tors does not consent to have placed anywhere save 
in the regions of celestial bliss; ” and those whom “a 
dignity the most august has rendered supremely 
worthy of veneration to Christian nations—that is, 
the Roman Pontiffs.” But, notwithstanding these 
exceptions, we here obtain characteristic glimpses of 
such sainted theologians as Ambrose of Milan and 
Augustine of Canterbury; of such illustrious ones, 
among crowned Pontiffs, as Gregory I. and VII., 
Alexander IIL, Leo X., and Pius VI. and VII. The 
celebrities of our own times we may gladly recognise 
in company with the mighty of past ages; and from 
Dante turn to Manzoni or Leopardi, from Cimabue | 
and Giotto to Canova and to Tenerani, here placed | 


in a triumvirate of artistic glory with Finelli and 


| vivacity. 


| was first interdicted by Pope Alexander IIT. 


Sartolini (the first and most sublimely-gifted of 
those three still, happily, living). Amidst a group of 
classical warriors is admitted Napoleon I., to whom 


{ 
| 


Scipio Africanus addresses an indignantly reproachful | 


question relating to his Italian policy; and Marius 
rejoices that his own forlorn picture amidst the ruins 
of Carthage has now its historic parallel in the exile 
of St. Helena. 
more classes of successful aspirants in homogeneous 
or relatively similar careers—those of philosophy and 


Each dialogue is dedicated to one or | 


indistinctly visible to the pit through a glittering 
shower of tinsel’ made to descend as the aureole of her 
last exit, amid deafening plaudits, from the pediment 
of the proscenium. 

Vittoria Colonna has been already been shown to 
us in the same chapter with philosophers, legisla. 
tors, historians, and | princesses; and among this 
last-named group Catherine de Medici is maie 
the subject of a chivalrous defence ‘from all the 


| acensations of histery, describing her as having 


moral sciences; those of medicine, mathematics, and | 


the physical sciences; of tactics, engineering, and 
military architecture, &c., being placed together. 


The dialogue on poets is about the longest (filling up- | 


wards of sixty pages), and sustained with the greatest 


One interlocutor has the good taste to con- | 


demn the pallid Italian poetry of the day as the slave | 


of certain arbitrary laws, and unworthy to be com- 
pared with “ the vigorous and emancipated schools of 


those vast northern minds which now maintain sway | 
3 ; : web 4 
throughout Europe in the realms of imagination.” | 


Elsewhere, however, is quoted with complacency the | ty-p s Orin 
, of. MM, ) | literature, Olimpia at Heidelberg, Clotilde at Bologna, 


sentence of Scipione Maffei, vindicating the poetic 


primacy of his country: ‘ Let none presume to enter | 


into dispute concerning poetry with us: 
own affair!”’—a modified acceptation of which is 
recommended in its general reference, but an un- 
reserved one in regard to France, whose platitudes of 
criticism on Italian verse are bitterly resented by our 
friends. 
charged against the party at the Chevalier Betti’s, it 
is true, in their own dealings with foreign, and occa- 
sionally with Italian competitors. Lucan is, with the 
sanction of Tasso, denied a place among truly great 
poets. 
self to the imputation of scholastic ostentatiousness 


The highest throne among dramatic poets of modern 
Europe is claimed for Alfieri, who (as Guglielmo de- 


this is our | 


loathed, denounced, and resisted the policy whose 
highest expedient was the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, which might be compared in aim, 
though not in eloquence, to Roscoe's apology for 
Lucretia Borgia. Nor are ladies renowned for the 
severest pursuits of letters and science forgotten by 
this indefatigable chronicler—from the wife and sister 
of Pythagoras to Laura Bassi, celebrated for her 
attainments in philosophy—the Genoese Clelia Du- 
razzo Grimaldi, in science—and_ those celebrated for 
scholarship in Greek, Cassandra Fidele, Olimpia 
Morato, and Clotilde Tambroni: of whom the last two 
held university-professorships, lecturing on Hellenic 


The secession of Olimpia from the ancient Church is 
deeply lamented, and’bewailed by the first-named of 
these three savantes in language the artist intends her 


{ countenance to:express on his canvass (or rather his 


Some heterodoxies, if not injustice, may be | \ 
| monument at Bologna, are worthily commemorated. 


stucco, for we may assume these imaginary paintings 
to be fresco), while the noble character and sanctified 
manners of Madame Tambroni, as recorded on her 


It excites some surprise to find no mention, in a work 


| like this, of Rosa Taddei, a lady whose talents as an 
| improvvisatrice have frequently been exercised of 


Milton is said to have erred in exposing him- | 
re | more recently —nor of the Countess Orfei, whose 
| “among a people to whom nature had not given the | 
| understanding of any perfection in the beautiful.” 


clares) ‘‘ may be opposed with immense glory to all | 


the tragic geniuses of modern times in Europe, whilst 
we allow due honour to all, and especially to the 
four great ones of France”—a dictum by no means 
confirmed in favour of that renowned Italian drama- 
tist, even by the general consent of the more intel- 
lectual and well-read among his countrymen. Shak- 
spere is thus treated by our author, in his own name, 


| arguing against the bias of one of his friends to the 


romantic rather than classic school. ‘ This, Alberto, 


| is the greatest error of your romantic poets—to be- 
| lieve that tragedy ought to be history, as if to both 
| were proposed one identical end. 
| Say, was what Shakspere carried out! and certainly 


3ut this, you will 


he did so—that boundless genius of Britain, ever as 


rich, or rather infinite, in fantasy, as he was often | 


poor in judgment; whe, knowing little or nothing 


| of the high principles of art, a barbarian himself in 


the midst of a nation then barbarous, supposed 


| nothing else was requisite, in order to turn a compo- 


sition at once into a tragedy, than to reduce into 
action and dialogue, with terrible effect, the annals of 
his own country.” 
need not be surprised at the same interlocutor’s pane- 
gyric of Metastasio as absolutely the beau ideal of the 
tragic poet !—“ that great Roman, who has presented 
us with the true example of tragedy as it must be 
required by the present state of civilisation ;” not but 


| that, in the extravagant eulogies that follow, we may 


agree so far as respects the graces of diction, elevation 


| and purity of sentiment, and faultless morality dis- 


tinguishing his lyric dramas. “It was he,” says our 


author, not unjustly, “who was principally instru- | 
| mental in rendering virtue popular in Italy by the 
| sweetness and incomparable facility of his verses, no | 

less than by the fascination of those gentle affections | 
| that we find echo in our hearts.” 
| mediwval drama, here added, are curious: we are told 


Some notices of the 


that the performance in churches, and with the co- 
operation of the clergy; of those religious mysteries, 


wards the close of this dialogue a separate group is 
described to us, the Improvvisatori, among whom 
especial honour is given to Sgricci (whose triumphs 


| were realised in France as well as Italy), to the Car- 


dinal Antoniano (perhaps the only ecclesiastical 
prince ever thus distinguished), and to Gianni, who 


| improvised, “ in the intoxication of joy and victory,” 


the praises of Napoleon; whilst another competitor 


in that walk, Mollo, declared himself sternly averse | 
Also, of the other | 


to Gallican domination in Italy. 
sex, Teresa Bandettine, whom Alfieri deemed it ‘‘ wor- 
thy the dignity even of his verse to salute as an im- 
provvisatrice of signal powers,” and Isotta da Cor- 
reggio, near whom are grouped other ladies, who have 
left more enduring traces of poetic success. In ap- 


| proaching these latter is assumed such a strain of 


flowery compliment, like a full-dress suit génant to 
every natural movement, that we are often at a loss 
to understand what particular achievement, 


tain sphere of readers. 
background of myrtle groves and fragrant fields and 
purling streams, &c., these fair figures are so dimly 
defined by generalisations of eralté eulogium, that 
they remind us of the favourite danseuse on the benefit 


late years, and as an author of written verse still 


poems, published at intervals in Rome during the last 
twenty years, evince delicacy of. feeling and high 
culture. In the last dialogue we find our artist has 
filled the walls of the stately saloon in a Roman 
palace, where the commission of a Mezxenas has 


| employed his pencil; and for the group yet wanting to 


the “illustrious of Italy,” namely, celebrities of the 
fine arts, a contiguous chamber is bespoke, the designs 


| for whose walls are explained to us. Here the author 





After such a sentence as this we | whed Ul I 
| of Genius in Italy, a sketch of the dramatis persone, 





To- | 





what | 
| forms of creative talent, are ascribable to the many | 
| whose names are, in fact, little known beyond a cer- 

Standing in relief from a | 


has assuredly a mine of almost exhaustless wealth; 
but, not satisfied with indisputable possessions, his 
patriotism half inclines him to claim for his country 


| masters so foreign, alike in the manner peculiarising 


their works, and in birth and name, as Poussin, Velas- 
quez, Thorwaldsen, and Overbeck; ‘‘ By the same 
reason (he argues) as the Hellenic Greeks desired to 
number among themselves Zeuxis, who was most cer- 
tainly of our Heraclea ; Ephenor and Parrhasius, who 
were born in Ephesus (witere Strabo and Lucian 
affirm that Apelles also had birth); Protogenes, 
who came to them from Caria; Antiphilos, from 
Egypt, &e.” 

Spite of the faults into which this author is led, 
either by national vanity or a disposition to exagge- 
rations of indiscriminating panegyric, occasional dif- 
fuseness and consequent obscurity of style, it must 
be owned that he has supplied an apercu of the story 


if not a finished narrative of literary and scientific 
vicissitudes, the progress of art and schools of philo- 
sophy in this land, not less entertaining than labo- 
riously executed. 








CHALMERS.—He was busy, evidently, among the 
crags and bosky hollows, and would have enjoyed 
himself more had he been alone. In the middle of 
one noble precipice, that reared its tall pine-crested 
brow more than a hundred yards overhead, there was 
a bush-covered shelf of considerable size, but wholly 
inaccessible; for the rock dropped sheer into it from 
above, and then sank perpendicularly from its cuter 
edge to the beach below; and the insulated shelf, in 
its green unapproachable solitude, had evidently 
canght his eye. “ Jt was thescene,” Isaid—taking the 
direction of his eye as the antecedent for the it—‘ it 
was the scene, says tradition, of a sad tragedy during 
the times of the persecution of Charles. A renegade 
chaplain, rather weak than wicked, threw himself, in 
a state of wild despair, over the precipice above ; and 
his body, intercepted in its fall by that shelf, lay un- 
buried among the bushes for years after, until it had 
bleached into a dry and whitened skeleton. Even as 
late as the last age, the shelf continued to retain the 
name of the ‘Chaplain’s Lair.’” I found that my 
communication, chiming in with his train of cogita- 
tion at the time, caught both his ear and mind; and 
his reply, though brief, was expressive of the gratifi- 
cation which its snatch of incident had conveyed. As 
our skiff sped on a few oarlengths more, we disturbed 4 
flock of seagulls, that had been sporting in the sunshine 
over a shoal of sillochs; and a few of them winged 
their way to a jutting crag that rose immediately be- 
side the shelf. I saw Chalmers’s eye gleam as it fol- 
lowed them. ‘Would you not like, sir,” he said, 
addressing himself to my minister, who sat beside 
him—* Would you not like to be a seagull? I think 
I would. Seagulls are free of the three elements— 
earth, air, and water. These birds were sailing but 
half a minute since without boat, at once angling 
and dining, and now they are already rusticating in 
the Chaplain’s Lair. I think I could enjoy being a 


night at an Italian theatre, whose form is sometimes | seagull.”"—Hugh Miller's “ Schools and Schoolmasters. 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL SCIENCE. with its rampart of piled-up stones and single 


entrance ; and mentioned that excavations made 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. on the spot some months ago by the Leicester 

Tne Architectural Societies of Lincoln and | archeologists had brought to light undoubted 
Northampton held a joint meeting at Leicester at | signs of Celtic occupation, in the shape of frag- 
the end of May, at which two papers—among | ments of pottery of a very rude description, a flint 
others—were read, of which a few notes will be | arrow-head, and a human skeleton which had 
acceptable to our readers. The Rev. G. A. Poole been interred after the most ancient fashion, in a 
gave the results of a careful archeological exami- crouching posture, in the north-western corner 
nation of the Leicester churches. The interesting | of the vallum. Leicester was the Roman station 
old church of St. Nicholas has a large quantity of | Rate Coritanorum, which name the lecturer con- 
Roman brick used in its construction; and the flat | sidered to be a corruption of Rath Coranied, or 
unmoulded soffits to the arches, and the general | fortified post of the Coranians; arguing that a 
rude and archaic style of construction, necessi- | fortified British settlement probably preceded the 
tated by the material, has given rise to a very | Roman Castrum on the same site, and that the 
general idea that the church is of Saxon date. | embankments called the Rath or Raw dykes were 
Mr. Poole, however, pronounces that its earliest probably part of the fortifications of the Roman 
remaining portions, viz. the tower and the north | Leicester. The famous Jewry-wall, of course, 
side of the nave, are clearly of Norman date, the | demanded a discussion; the lecturer argued 
remains of a cross church, with north and south | against the oldest and most popular idea that it 
nave-aisles and a central tower. The transepts | Was part of a temple of Janus, and also against 
have since disappeared, and the more recent por- | the more modern theory that it was part of one 
tions of the church are of date c. 1280. A// | of the city gates; and supported the theory of Dr. 
Saints has a Norman west entrance, the rest of | Priestley, that it formed part of a public bath, or 
the church (except the modern chancel) c. 1280, of a_ basilica, or perhaps the partition wall 
with a Perpendicular roof. between a bath and a basilica, since the two were 
St. Martin’s, originally a Norman cross church, | "°t unfrequently united. Among the pottery 
has only the original tower remaining; it has a Fee (te . sani ; 
north porch of wood, originally considerably en- | Preserved in the Museum, partic ular Sy 
riched, now in wretched plight, but interesting as | was made of pe - or) ee yey 
perhaps the only existing wooden porch to a large | Wate recently disinterred, perforated as “he ” 
town church in the kingdom. St. Mary de Castro | suspended round the neck, and engraved in a 
presents one of those puzzles as to its original | bold masculine hand Verecunda Lydia Lucius 
form and successive alterations that antiquaries | “ladiator,’ presenting the only existing instance 
delight in, and Mr. Poole went into the subject of characters traced by one whose stated occupa- 
con amore; we have only space to say that Mr, | tion it was to combat for life and death in the 
Poole conjectures that it was originally a public arena. lhe thoughts of our readers will 
Norman church, with nave and narrow aisles of | @¢Ur to the inscription scratched upon the Col- 
six bays, a chancel, transepts, and central tower, | i 
of which the chancel, and a western arcade, and | "TY: E , ag 
portions of north and south nave walls, remain; | woe ‘&@ morting of the _ “— “nape ved 
in 1173 it was partially ruined; c. 1200 it was tilosophical Society, on ] Tay 25, : e — 
restored and enlarged, thus:---a new south aisle | P@P¢T by Dr. Noble being not sore rere 5 aa 
was built, and at the same time the height of the | President, Mr. J. F. Hollings, entertained _ 
flave was increased in a very curious way: in meeting with an extempore address on sepulchral 
place of the old south arcade of six round arches, antiquities, illustrated by the contents of their 
anew atcade of five pointed arches was substi- 
tuted, but the old clerestory was left, the pointed 
arches cut up into it, and a new clerestory 
built upon the top of the old one; on the north 
side, the old Norman arcade and clerestory re- 
mained, and the new Early English clerestory 
was added on the top of it. About 1230 the 





readers to it, not only as an interesting compre- 
hensive sketch of the subject of sepulchral anti- 
quities, but also as forming a connected view of 
the relics of this kind in the society’s museum, 
with notices of sepulchral deposits in the neigh- 
bourhood, whose relics have not found their way 


north side was treated in a somewhat similar way, to the rasan genre Speaking of the tales of ps ot 
and the chapel of St. Anne added on that side. | peer lamps bier et aeennet's sel reer 
At the close of the thirteenth century the present | 28° believed to have fo ar F prvi = 7 fe i ren, 
south aisle was built, preserving only the sedilia | the  ianet observ ed that ‘ ee abirsa ye, 
of its predecessor, and the present tower was = the poms) —— of ee —_ a tier not 
built; Mr. Poole repudiates the general idea that | * together to be considered as pure fabrications, 
this south aisle was built by John of Gaunt | 
shortly before 1400. Shortly after 1400 the con- | 
ventual church was turned into a parish church, 
and a few further works, including the two | : ‘ 
arches from the chancel into the aisle, and the ancient sepulchres, such as sulphuretted or car- 
roofs, were executed. | buretted hydrogen, had produced a momentary 
‘, . . ahs ’ +. | combustion. This was naturally connected with 
The earliest portion remaining of St. Margaret's | COMBUSHON. Gil vetainite thelr ashe 
is the easternmost bay of the nave, which is the lamps, often still Lines jar-ribs! their asbestos 
Transition-Norman; the rest of the nave and the | wicks Perees, found in such places iphenaerine ab 
aisles are in Early Geometrical style; the chancel, | and hence the extraordinary tales in question. 
the south porch, the tower, and the clerestory of In the mountainous parts of our island Druidi- 
the nave, are of date c. 1444. On a survey of | cal stones are not uncommon ; but we so rarely 
the whole, it appears that there were two great | find anything which can fairly be considered to 
church-building eras at Leicester: all the existing | be of this nature in the flatter districts, that it is 
(ancient) churches were built in the Norman } worth while to give the substance of a communi- 
period, and great alterations or enlargements | cation which we have received from a corre- 
Were made to them all in the Geometrical | spondent in Essex, noticing a supposed Druidi- 
period ; the works of the other eras are small | cal monument recently discovered in that county. 
and partial. It will, we believe, be frequently | It consists of a large irregularly-shaped stone, 
found that a church-building spirit has pervaded | about seven feet by five feet—a size very unusual 
certain localities at certain periods: local anti- | in a neighbourhood which produces nothing 
quaries would do good service if they would | larger than a flint, and which must have been 
carefully examine and classify the church-work | brought from some considerable distance. In its 
of their neighbourhood with an eye to this | upper face are two shallow basins, one about three 
point ; it would probably throw a good deal of | feet by two feet and a half square, and eight 
light upon local history generally, and often | inches deep ; the other about a foot and a half 
supply the lack of documentary evidence under | by fourteen inches, evidently hollowed by a 
which church-work, as compared with domestic | tool: they are just the kind of hollows which we 
work, labours. | see in rocks in Derbyshire and elsewhere, which 
On the same occasion, Mr. J. F. Hollings read tradition and modern science concur in assigning 
4 paper upon Roman Leicester. In the course of | to the religious rites of our Celtic predecessors. 
some notes upon the obscure Celtic period, Mr. | The stone was found in a field of the farm called 
Hollings alluded to the fortified post upon | Parley Beans, near Halstead, in Essex, some two 
Borough-hill, near Twyford, in Leicestershire, lor three feet below the surface, at about the 


It was probable that in all such instances the 
lights or torches of workmen, coming into sudden 
contact with the inflammable gases contained in 


| and other antiquities discovered at Leicester and | 


chester vase, noticed in our last month’s sum- | 


own museum. We draw the attention of our | 


invented with a deliberate intention to deceive. | 
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| highest part of a rising ground; another smaller 
stone was found near it. The larger stone is now 
placed by the road-side, in front of the farm- 
house, and its size is so unusual in that part of 
the country as to attract a good deal of attention 
from the passers by. 

The characteristics of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham will of course receive full elucidation 
in the pages of the Critic; but there are one or 
two archxological points in it, to which we may 
conveniently refer in this place. Doubtless, the 
collection of examples of ancient Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman architecture and 
fine art there accumulated are valuable to the 
learned, both for the unrivalled extent of the 
collection, the rarity of some of the examples, 
and because it enables the untravelled student to 
form more adequate conceptions of the effect of the 
works of the various great schools of ancient art 
than mere drawings can give. They are valuable, 
too, for the way in which they will impress upon 
the mind of the unlearned visitor some ideas of 
the broad general truths of the archeology of art. 
But as an archeological collection, either for the 
learned or the unlearned, there is a lack of 
method and arrangement; and the general 
visitor ought to be warned that while some of the 
“ fine art courts” are reproductions of portions of 
ancient buildings—the Pompeian House and the 
Alhambra Court of the Lions for example—others, 
as the Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and 
Medieval courts, are mere compositions—mere 
scraps of different works. of different subdivisions 
of date and style, dovetailed together, and ar- 
ranged as convenience and prettiness required. 
And we cannot but think that in these cases the 
attempt to please the eye in the arrangement will 
not unfrequently confuse the understanding. 
Much of this confusion might have been ob- 
viated by putting explanatory inscriptions to 
the various examples; and very much more 
might have been done in the guide and 
hand-books than has been done to make 
this noble collection of examples of ancient art 
more interesting and more useful to the ordinary 
visitor. We would seriously suggest to the 
directors to have two sets of new handbooks pre- 
pared—one set to give general explanations to the 
natural inquiries of an ordinary intelligent 
visitor; the other set adapted to the wants of 
more advanced students; and in both to make the 
references to the examples more clear and easy and 
correct. We should think, too, that a third set of 
cheap popular handbooks for the million would 
make the collection more interesting and more 
useful to a vast number of those who will be 
attracted to the Palace. Again, in an Educa- 
tional Museum for the People we should have 
expected that not only the fine art, but the civil 
habits and usages, the domestic appliances, the 
industrial art of the great civilised nations of 
antiquity, ought to have received far more atten- 
tion than seems yet to have been paid to these 
subjects. True, the collection is in its infancy; 
and there is plenty of time yet to furnish the 
Pompeian house, and to fill the Assyrian court 
with glass cases of antiquities; and probably 
something of this kind may be in contemplation; 
we make the remark not so much in a tone of 
depreciation as of suggestion. 

We consider it a duty to assist the English 
Consul at Jerusalem in pillorying an American 
of the name of Jones, who has been making a 
trade of chipping off fragments of some of the 
most valuable of the monuments of the East, in 
order to sell them as relies. “On the 5th instant, 
accompanying some travellers to the ‘Tombs of 
the Kings,’ it was with surprise as well as grief 
that I observed a considerable mutilation of the 
sculptured entablature along the facade to have 
been made since a visit of but a few days previous, 
and within the sepulchral chambers not one of 
the sharp edges of the receptacles for the dead 
had escaped the hammer, though spared by the 
lapse of centuries.” It was found on inquiry 
that Mr. Jones hi.d perpetrated this piece of bru- 
tality. On Easter Eve, when a crowd of pilgrims 
are allowed to pass the night in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, Mr. Jones was there, hammer in 
pocket, for the purpose of breaking off bits from 
the Holy Sepulchre. It is believed that he did 
not find an opportune moment for perpetrating 
this profanity—fortunately for himself in all pro- 
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for had he been caught in the act, he 
would have had a fair chance of being torn limb 
from limb by the enraged devotees who crowded 
the church—a fate which may still befal him 
should he ever be surprised at his work by a 
party of zealous archeologists. 

The annual meeting of the Archeological 
Institute is to be held at Cambridge during the 
week commencing with July 4th. The Univer- 
sity itself, with its collegiate buildings, and its 
museums and libraries, rich in works of ancient 
art, supplies an extensive and most interesting 
field for a week’s archzologising; and the excur- 
sions to the museum at Audley-end, and to the 
cathedral at Ely, and the fine old town of Bury 
St. Edmunds, will furnish variety enough to suit 
all tastes, and abundance enough of every kind to 
satiate the 
petite. 

The Conversazione on the 29th at the Archi- 
tectural Museum, Canon-row, 
also be an occasion of considerable interest to 
those who are interested in medieval architec- 
ture. The collection of casts and photographs 
from ancient works, and other objects of study, 
is already extensive and valuable, and will amply 
repay a visit. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
CHEMISTRY. 

Guoctnium.—Following the 
Claire Deville for procuring the metal aluminium (see 
Critic of April 1), Mr. H. Debray has succeeded in 
obtaining the metallic basis of glucina, a rare earth, 
seldom found but in the emerald and beryl. Gluci- 
nium generally resembles in its properties its ana- 
logue aluminium, but is of lower specific gravity than 
that metal, its density being but 2°10; so that it 
ranks as the lightest of known metals which do not 
decompose water. It resembles zinc in colour and 
general appearance, but it is far less fusible; nor does 
it, even when strongly ignited, take fire like that 
metal. At common temperature it suffers no change, 
but gradually oxidizes when ignited ; it is acted on by 
strong nitric acid only by the aid of heat, but is not 
attacked at all by the diluted acid. Diluted sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids dissolve it, liberating hydrogen 
gas; and it is also soluble in a concentrated solution 
of potash. It does not seem that glucinium possesses 
any special property which renders it more fitted for 
art-purposes than St. Claire’s metal; and from the 
comparative rarity of the minerals containing its 
oxide, and its consequent costliness, the new form in 






















































which this metal has been obtained must rank, with 
many another, as a mere chemical curiosity. 
APPLIED SCIENCF. 
SrntcA AND Its AppLicAtions.—The Rey. J. Bar- 
low has made the application of silica to some pur- 






poses of the arts the subject of a lecture at the Royal 
Institution, dilating especially on the various uses to 
which a 
















at any rate its crust, is composed. Whether we de- 
nude the surface until we arrive at the nethermost 
stratum of rock, the granite; walk on the seashore, 
ploughing our way through shingle, or treading 
firmly and pleasantly on sand, left bare by the 
ceding tide; bivouack on the trackless desert, or 
our lives in cities—siliea is the chief, if not the sole 
component of rock, shingle, sand, and stone. Again, 
it is to be met with in every variety of form and 
colour, from the beautiful six-sided quartz crystals, 
often so brilliant and pure as to merit the names 
Bristol diamond, Cornish diamond, according to lo- 
cality, popularly bestowed upon them—to the strange- 
looking masses of black flint common in the chalk 
districts. Under the various names of jasper, agate, 
onyx, chalcedony, carnelian, and opal, silica furnishes 
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the artist and the jeweller with a rich diversity of 
gems. 





This widely diffused mineral substance 
with also in the vegetable kingdom ; 
blades of grass, wheat, and all 
reeds and rushes in this country, and the canes, 
bamboos, and similar plants of the tropics, are coated 
with silica, which forms a sort of external skeleton to 
these stems. In the bamboo it, at times, is secreted so 
abundantly as to be deposited within the stem, near 
its joints, in a solid chalcedony-like mass, called 
Tabasheer. Neither is it absent from the animal 
kingdom ; for, although it is not met with, save in 
small quantities, in the higher scales of being, yet the 
shield-like coverings of some of the lowest varieties of 
animal life also consist exclusively of silica. Even 
of meteorites, those strange visitants of this world, 





we meet 
the stems and 
kinds of corn, of 





























the most abundant constituent. Combined with lime. 
barytes, or oxide of lead and an alkali, silica yields in 
the furnace the numerous varieties of glass, the use 














of which is becoming so widely extended 


| sharp 


most inappeasable antiquarian ap- | 


Westminster, will | 


| corroding gases, the surfaces of our stone buildings | 
more 

| quickly than were they only exposed to the common | 
| influences of moisture, 


method of M. St. | 


glass-like compound of this substance with | 


an alkali is sus ceptible, which, on account of its 
solubility in water, is called water-glass. 

Silica is met with everywhere, and is the most | 
abundant of all the materials of which the earth, or 


excepting when they are solely metallic, silica is again | 


but if the 
alkali alone be used, and insufficient quantity, a glass 
is obtained which from its ready solubility is called 
water-glass. 

Another mode of obtaining silica in solution is by 
suspending flints in a strong solution of caustic soda 
or potash, heated under pressure to 300° Fahrenheit, 
by which a thick glutinous compound, something 
between honey and soft-soap in appearance, is pro- 


cured. This, when kneaded with sand, pressed into 
moulds, and the moulded articles dried and strongly 


burnt, forms a stone, possessing the characters of our 
most durable building-stones ; and, from its quality 
of not shrinking, nor altering its shape in the furnace, 
gives all the fine lines of the mould, as true and 
as if the moulded stone were fresh from the 

This excellent invention was noticed 
of Nov. 15, 1852, under the heading 
of ‘‘Ransome’s Siliceous Stone;” since that time 
the manufacture has been greatly extended and 
improved, so that, whether it be the kind used for fil- 
tering purposes, or the varieties employed for tesselated 
floors, and for interior or external decorative stonework, 
this artificial stone fully rivals, and for some purposes 
excels the natural 
purposes met with 
More recently, Mr. 
kind of sand, 
boiling heat, 
ture direeted by Mr. Ransome to dissolve flint; and 
has thus placed in our hands another mode of obtain- 
ing this water-glass. 

One proposed application of this soluble glass is, to 
protect building-stones from decay. In our terrible 
London atmosphere, charged as it is with acid and 


mason’s chisel. 
in the Criric 


and employed in this country. 
Way has described a peculiar 


are rapidly defaced, and this is effected far 
frost, 
action. 
atmosphere longer than others ; 
magnesian varieties, such as the oolites and dolomites, 
are sure to suffer. Now it has been thought that 


this destructive superficial action might be checked by 
solution of this water- 
From the known fact that acids, even carbonic 
acid, will combine with the alkali of the water-glass, 

it was anticipated, that 
acid combining with the 
alkali of this solution, would leave a gelatinous coating 


saturating the surface with a 


giass, 
its silica, 
carbonic 


and thus set free 
the atmospheric 


of silica surrounding every minute particle of which 
the stone is composed, and. also fill up its pores, 
interstices ; and that this silica, 
would protect the stone itself from further 
whilst the carbonated alkali would, of course, 
washed away in the rain. With the oolites and 
mites, and limestone, 
from the formation of a silicate of lime, 
as the result of the use of water-glass. 


Two fragments of 
action of weather for five years; 
original state ; 


being equal. 


A second suggestion has been to apply this water- 
and render 
with the hydraulic 


glass to cement and mortar, to harden 
them impermeable to water; but, 


stones adapted to these various | 


which dissolves in a canstic alkali at a | 
without the pressure and tempera- | 


and ordinary weather 
Some building-stones may resist this corroding 
but the calcareous and 


and 
gradually hardening, 
injury; 
be 
dolo- 
a further protective influence, 
was looked for 
These expecta- 
tions havenot, however, beensanctioned by experience. | 
Caen stone were exposed to the 
one having been 
| washed with a solution of water-glass, the other in its 
at the expiration of this period, both 
fragments presented the same appearance, the corrosion 


damp ma atmos pherie action, so hurtful to frescoes, 
The process is a very simple one. The wall to be 
painted is coated with a mixture of clean sand and a 
a very little lime. When this surface is dry enough 
to be rubbed off by the fingers, its external coat 
having been previously scraped-off, it is to be fixed, 
i. €. moistened with a solution of water-glass, which 
is done with a brush, plasterers’ fashion. If the wall 
has been too strongly fixed, 7. e. too much water- 
glass used, the surface must be ground off with 
pumice, until the artist obtains a surface adzspted for 
taking his colours. The wall is now allow ed to dry. 
When the painter sets to work, he squirts distilled 
water on the part where he intends to paint, which, 
moistening, fits it for receiving his colours. If he 
wishes to repaint any part, he has but to moisten 
again with his squirt. When the picture is com- 
pleted, it is syringed over with water-glass, and the 
wall allowed to dry. It is afterwards syringed again 
to wash it, so long as a wet sponge removes any 
colour, and the efflorescence of carbonate of soda washed 
off from time to time, till it ceases to appear. ‘This 
efflorescence, which, if manifested even in the slightest 
possible degree, will, in dry and warm weather, com- 
pletely obscure a painting, seems the most probable 
stumbling-block to the suecess of this pretty process ; 
since the exudation is apt to recur, again and again, 
when a soda salt is incorporated with a cement. 
HeRMEs. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE 
A FINE ART. 
THE opening of the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, is 
a matter of which it may be well expected we should 
take serious notice in our present monthly review of 
architecture ; and assuredly it is suggestive of much 
| curious consideration in respect to the peculiar spirit 
which is characteristic of our time. That spirit may 
be described as essentially of speculative enterprise, 
having for its object the excitement of wondering 
curiosity, and the gratification of it by means which 
may secure to the speculators a good return for their 
money. To this end there is an ‘assumed. enthusiasm 
for art, science, and manufacture, for natural history 
and monumental antiquity, for retrospective “worship 
of the great of old,” and for an acute sensibility to 
| the romance of the present. To make use of an old 
pun (by Sheridan, we believe), the Crystal Palace is, 
| tron-ically speaking, the greatest thing which has 
yet addressed the ‘ wonder-wounded ” observers of 
the earth. The “seven wonders of the world” are at 
length eclipsed by the eighth; and the mighty 
temples of the Pharaohs yie Id (speaking as aforesaid) 
to the monster-toy of the Paxton. The architects of 
the day could do nothing: a floriculturist, practised 
in the erection of conservatories, brings his fruitful 
thoughts to bear upon the simple zecessities of the 
| ease, and flings his lineal miles of iron and acres of 
glass over such a single space as was never covered, 
save by heaven’s canopy, before! 

A sudden division of tongues confused the builders 
of Babel, and so arrested its completion; but all the 
tongues of the civilised earth have been harmoniously 
united at Sydenham, to produce a whole in which, 
“though all things differ, all agree.” Upon the 


| possesses over true fresco, it further enjoys those of 


| deluge of time f floats the huge ark of the gardener; 
compared with which that of Noah was but a cock- 
boat; and we are rather surprised that a full sized 
model of the wooden Leviathan of the patriarch is not 
stowed away in some spare corner of the crystal 
Colossus. 

We have said in what sense the Sydenham strue- 
ture is the “ greatest” thing in the world. It may, 
perhaps, with equal truth, be paradoxically called 
the smallest. It is small,—as a cube foot of water in 
comparison with the lake in which the building's 
huge superficies is mirrored. It is vast,—as the bubble 
or soap-bladder in comparison with the particle of 
solid water of which it is formed. The logical de 
duction, therefore, is that it is vastly smal/. In short, 
the contemplation of the Crystal Palace involves such 
antagonist principles of right and wrong, largeness 
and littleness—such conflicting feelings of admiration 
and objection, of pride and fear, that we may almost 
say with Bassanio, “ There is such confusion in ™ 
powers, that every something turns to a wild « 
nothing, expressed and not expressed.” 

It is ‘unquestionably right that the purpose of th 
building, as best adapted to the exhibition of its con- 
tents, should be entirely considered ; and we can 
scare sly award sufficient praise to the perfect manner 
in which this has been accomplished: but we have a 
feeling of something as wrong, when we observe that 
a building, which ‘of all others should manifest by 
the expression of unassailable solidity its enduring 
and protective character, is, in appearance at least, 
so frangible in skeleton and so frail in skin. The 
Hyde Park prototype challenged no such criticism, 


limestones at our command, this would be to substi- 
tute a questionable improvement for a proved and 
successful one. Still there is a modification of an 
application of this solution, reeommended by Anthon 
of Prague, which it strikes me might prove of value 
in many of our overcrowded districts, where the 
plaster of the rooms, in which the lowest orders of our 
poor are huddled together, does its part to no incon- 
siderable degree in absorbing the animal and decom- 
posing effluvium emitted in these districts, and in 
retaining the fever-taint which thence results. More- 
over, in the cellars and lower rooms, the walls, it is 
well known, are frequently running down with the 
putrid drainage from the upper soil, and intensifying 
the evil. Now it is most probable that much of this 
evil would be arrested by the use of a solution of this 
water-glass as the liquid medium of whitewash; and 
that, after two or three whitewashings with this mix- 
ture, the plaster walls would be completely coated 
with a thin sheet, as it were, of stone, silicate of lime, 
equally impenetrable by vapours and water, and 
which, after the expiration of a few months, might 
be washed with soap and water without injury to its 
surface—rather, indeed, to its benefit as an imper- 
meable covering ; and thus the health and cleanliness 
of the dwellings of these poor people would be ma- 
terially improved, and at a very slight cost. 

The special purpose, however, to which this water- | 

glass has been successfully applied is the stereochromy 
of Fuchs, who has seized upon the mutual decomposi- 
tion oecurring between this solution and lime 
when brought into contact and thus forming an in- | 
soluble cement, to apply it to the process of fresco- | 
secco painting, of which the Stereochrome is a modifi- | because it professed to be nothing more than a tem- 
eation, and by means of which paintings on any | porary shed for a passing occasion ; but the Sydenham 
required scale may be executed. Besides the great | building arises as the permanent realisation of the 
advantages in manipulation which the stereochrome | substantial thing, which a former experiment only 
signified; and, therefore, we feel that, in being only 
the same thing, it is associated with "the same senti- 


admitting of being retouched, of dispensing with 
It.is regarded, like the former, 


joinings , and of freedom from injury by exposure to | ment of evanescence. 
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—_ 
as a gigantic and fairylike appearance, which, 
“coming like a shadow, will so depart.” In the 


very largeness of its scale, we see the smallness of its | 


strength, inasmuch as the greater the attenuation and 
expansion of its fibres and superficies, the more it 
resembles the swelling soap-bubble, “‘ which never 
ceaseth to enlarge itself till by broad-spreading it dis- 
yerses to naught.” 
sentimentally. 
under the watchful care of the painter and glazier, 
may last till the Emperor of Russia requires the site 
for more ambitious purposes than the innocent 
amusement of a free people. At the same time, we 
could have desired—if the building is to be 
regarded as a piece of 
had not been so wholly independent of the 
marble and stone quarries. Admirable as a glass- 
case for the reception of all the delicate fabrics of the 
new world, it must be critically objectionable as the 
final monument of “‘ dead empires”—as the receptacle 
of those reliques which, received from the remote 
past, it would preserve to the distant future—as, in 
short, the Temple of temples, the majestic protector, 
who appears at length to arrest the continued ravages 
of time, and to perpetuate undimmed to ever-present 
beholders the objects of ever-lengthening retrospect. 
Yet, again, we look with pride on the wondrous edifice, 
as the unequalled result of our popular enterprise, 
projective daring, and scientific skill; and we are 
prompted to acknowledge that any change from the 
external character of the design, or from its material 
aud mode of construction, must have deteriorated from 
its internal suitability. Reeonciled to this, we are 
again fearful lest the solid grandeurs of stone and 
marble, with all their sculptural beauties, should yield 
to the skeleton forms of iron castings; all the gran- 
deur of weight, fulness, and breadth being sacritied to 
akind of miracle-strength in lightness ;—just as the 
noble animal, the horse, is reduced to a machine of 
bone and sinew, for an especial purpose, hostile to the 
beauty of its natural form, motion, and development. 

Assuredly, the readiest way to justify the crystal 
palace as a structure of unassailable merit is still to 
regard it as of temporary pretension, though left in 
confident trust that a permanent existence will be 
secured to it by unfailing succession of interest. The 
building is, in truth, as fixed and enduring an example 
of construction as the Southwark-bridge, or the chain 
and tubular bridges over the Menai Straits ; and if— 
not viewing it as a piece of architecture—it is esti- 
mated as a specimen of provisional engineering—as 
an awning, a conservatory, a shed, a tent, or what 
you will—we feel that the smile of contempt would 
not be ill bestowed upon the caviller who might re- 
fuse to admit its worth, as the thing wanted, because 
it has no merits in common with the things that have 
been hitherto required. All we know is this: the 
architects of Europe had done their best, in their own 
way; and, as an English gardener did much better 
in his, we are to presume that this was the exceptional 
case, which set at naught all conventional precedent, 
and was only to be freely met by some inventive 
genius unshackled with academical restrictions. 

In reference to our regret at the entire and sole use 


of iron, we must consider that the same amount of | 


light and space obtainable in a building of stone 
would have involved the necessity of vastly increased 
size, and more than equally augmented cost. In 
short, if we were to follow up the question progres- 
sively in detail, there ‘is no doubt but we should (how- 
ever involuntarily) induce the conclusive decision, 
that the Sydenham structure could not have been 
essentially other than it is, without losing far more 
than it might have gained by such variation. Huge 
as it is, it exhibits the minimum of capacity in rela- 
tion to the treasures it contains; and, enormous as 


the cost must be, it is doubtless the most economically | 
executed of all the great works which contribute to | 


the inyportance of our country. 

In giving our best eulogy tothe Crystal Palace in 
regard to its general design and practical merits, we 
still reserve the opinion we Jong ago expressed, that 
a few thousand pounds would have been well ex- 
pended in giving a more solid and ornate finish to the 
external angles of the building. The box, or caddy- 


like appearance of the projecting masses, as they now | 
appear, is poor in respect to effect, and suggestive of | 


fragility. This would have been remedied by the 
application of bold minarets at the outer angles of the 


lower stories, and by smaller pinnacles to the angles | 
This, if we remember rightly, | 


of each successive rise. 
has been adopted at the New York building; and, 


undoubtedly, it would ‘have greatly advanced the | 
The | 


architectural character of that at Sydenham. 
Suspension-bridge, now erecting across the Thames at 
Chelsea, is an instance, at least of the attempt, so to 
employ iron, as to afford the apparent body of stone. 
We pass, however, no opinion at present on the man- 
ner in which this is doing at the bridge ‘referred to. 
The proposed iron bridge at Westminster will also 


illustrate what may be done with iron, so that it may | 


be made to assimilate and harmonise in character 
with the architecture of the Houses of Parliament. 


Of course, the Crystal Palace is more peculiarly 


interesting to the architect from the several courts 
which illustrate the characteristics of Egyptian, 


Nineven, Greek, Roman, Pompeian, Italian, Renais- | 


Sance, Medieval, Byzantine, and Moorish design. 
But surely there is a grand variety yet unnoticed ; 


We are, of course, only speaking | 
Practically, the structure in question, | 


architecture — that it | 


| and we trust Mr. Fergusson will be commissioned to 
furnish a Hindu court, with samples from Elephanta 
and Ellora. We observe an apparently unoccupied 
space opposite the Nineveh court; and this would be 
well appropriated to exemplify some of the sculptural 
splendours of Kylas and the rock temples of India. 
The projectors, however, have done enough already 
to win the grateful acknowledgments and to deserve 
the unstinted support of their country. Another illus- 
tration has been afforded of the extraordinary spirit 
which stimulates Englishmen, in their privately asso- 
ciated combinations, to do what in other countries is 
the work of governments empowered by means of 
tyranny or taxation. 

To remove from things of great scale to things of 
great importance, we leave the Palace of Sydenham 
for the Healthy Homes of Wm. Bardwell, an architect 
who, some seventeen years back, published a curious 
work (at once poetical, historical, critical, and prac- 
tical), entitled “‘ Temples, Ancient and Modern.” In 
the book, or rather pamphlet, now under considera- 
tion, he into the subject of Healthy Homes, 
and how to make them, not only with architectural 
knowledge and artistic feeling, but with unusual en- 
lightenment as to every matter collaterally bearing 
on the well-being of all who inhabit houses, from the 
Belgravian aristocrat to the “‘ poor man out of work,” 
who chooses rather to die by the malaria of Ewer- 
street than to live in aunion-house. The writer mani- 
fests all the energy and enthusiasm which denote 
especially the man of poetic temperament; while 
his facts, statistics, provisional and remedial mea- 
sures, attest his solid practical worth. There is, 
we fear, a prevalent idea that the poisons of town 
residence are confined to the localities occupied by the 
poor; but Mr. Bardwell’s statements emphatically 
correct this dangerous error; and we earnestly re- 
commend our best lodged readers to peruse them for 
their own sakes. For ourselves, we confess to the un- 
pleasant fact that they have made us uncomfortable 
under the sense of what we have hitherto permitted, 
not only on our basement floor, but above stairs also ; 
while we are grateful for the warning given, and for 
the instructions so plainly and directly afforded. The 
pamphlet is illustrated by plans and woodcut details, 
and includes a full specification for a “‘ healthy home.” 


goes 





ART AND ARTISTS. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—FINE ART COURTS. 
Art is essentially a thing of growth; it passes from 
stage to stage of development, never remaining long 
is one phase; from rude beginnings it grows into 
excellence, and then, having attained a maximum 
point, it advances only towards decadence, and at 
length dissolves and dies, to reappear perhaps ages 
after in a new form and body. This fact is illus- 
trated by the series of Fine Art Courts in the Crystal 


show the progress of architecture and sculpture, from 
their first rise in the valley of the Nile, down nearly 
to our own days. The whole of the ramifications which 
these arts have taken are certainly not represented ; 
of some offshoots nearly all traces have perished, as, 
for instance, the Carthaginian and the Jewish. The 
omission of Indian art, of which there are abundant 
remains, is an important one, and which we should be 
glad to see supplied. The arts of Eastern Asia, and 
of Central America, are apparently independent 
growths, and therefore are properly omitted from 
the mighty series which takes its rise with the 
Egyptians. 

The genealogy of art is as follows:—It had its 
birth in Egypt, where the most ancient specimens re- 
maining are the Pyramids, the stateliest monuments 
humanity has yet produced. The earliest statue 
which we know of is the colossal Sphinx. It is 
evident, however, that these were not the first efforts 
of art: it must have passed through many successive 
stages before arriving at this degree of perfection ; 
but of these all record is lost. The kings who built 
the Pyramids and the Sphinx were followed by a 
| glorious line of monarchs ruling at Thebes, under 

whom Egyptian art rose to its highest point of ex- 
cellence in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.c. 
From that period a gradual declension took place. 
| From the Egyptian of this purest period arose, as 
pointed out by Mr. Samuel Sharpe, in the “‘ Handbook 
to the Egyptian Court,” four principal schools, which 
| are classed broadly as—1. The Ethiopic; 2. The 
later Egyptian; 3. The Assyrian; 4. The Greek. 
Of these the Greek is the only one which advanced 
| to high and absolute perfection. The others, though 
not without a certain character and growth of their 


| course. Examples of them may be studied in the 

Crystal Palace. The Assyrian is the most important 
| offshoot; and the Greek seems to have sprung up under 
the joint influence of Assyria and Egypt. Roman art is 
the child of the Greek ; but the mother long survived 
| to exercise a parental influence over the child. 
so-called Roman sculpture belongs as much to Greece 
as to Rome. Byzantium was the grave of both, and 
| here the metempsychosis of art took place. In this 


spot we find a new and original growth; that which 
we call Byzantine art sprang up with faint traces only 
of its parentage. 


It was a hardy seedling, destined 


own, exhibited rather a retrograde than a progressive | . e Ca 
| takes place, which, without at all arriving at the truth 


The | 


| or a statue, then at length we may hope 


Palace, which have been admirably arranged, so as to | 





to grow and become a mighty tree. Itspread through 
Asia and Europe, and its descendants are the Sara- 
cenic and Gothic styles, a noble pair, in which ele- 
gance and cultivation are added to the fine honest 
qualities of their parent. Both came to perfection 
about the same time, namely, about the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

In the fifteenth century, the resurrection of classical 
art tuok place in Europe, and the consequence was a 
hybrid birth, something neither Gothic nor classical— 
what we call Renaissance. Its features were different 
in different countries; sometimes graceful, sometimes 
monstrous. It was destined only to a short existence, 
and was followed by a studied revival of Roman art. 
This revived art itself, however, was doomed to 
decadence, and during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries assumed all imaginable forms of hideous- 
ness. In our own days we have seen revived Greek, 
revived Roman, revived Gothic; but none of them 
give us much solid satisfaction, from the percep- 
tion that they are but spectres, or at best the 
galvanised dead bodies of extinct creations. The 
Sydenham Palace of Glass, rudimentary as we must 
still consider it in an architectural sense, probably 
affords more solid gratification, even to the mind 
saturated with a knowledge of the past, than all 
the Italian club-houses in Fall-mall, or the Gothic 
restorations which abound on every side, from the 
feeling that it is a living child, the child of the 
world’s old age indeed, but not on that account less 
beloved. It affords us a pleasing kind of proof 
that the human mind has not yet its creative 
power in art; it gives hope of posterity, after we 
had been almost reduced to content ourselves with 
disinterring and fondling the remains of earlier art. 
From the contents of the palace, and particularly the 
courts devoted to the fine arts, we cannot but antici- 
pate prodigious effects. They will be seen cursorily 
and carelessly by thousands; but by numbers they 
will also be carefully studied, not without profit. It 
is by experience and comparison that the eye and 
taste are educated; and the examples which are here 
placed side by side are calculated to call out the dis- 
criminative faculties in the highest degre: Whena 
large mass of the cultivated classes have become con- 
noisseurs, so as to have a real judgment and opinion 
of their own upon the merits or demerits of a building 
to see 
national monuments of which we may be sincerely 
proud. 

We propose to take a more particular view of these 
courts and their contents, beginning with the 
Egyptian. ‘The visitor who goes for the purpose of 
doing something more than passing an idle morning 
in vacant admiration, will provide himself with the 
handbook to any court which he proposes to study. 
These excellent little books can hardly be praised too 
highly, having been drawn up by men the best ac- 
quainted in England with the subjects which they 
have undertaken to illustrate. 

The Egyptian court consists of a group of cham- 
bers, imitated from models of various ages, so as to 
illustrate the progressive stages of architectural art. 
The earliest phase is represented by the model of a 
tomb at Beni-hassan, where we find the simple many- 


ost 


| sided column which seems to have been the type and 


4 


original of the Grecian Doric. Then we have the 
Court of Amenopth ILI., belonging to the most perfect 
period of Egyptian art. It was im this reign that 
statuary attained the highest excellence (which it 
ever arrived at in Egypt, for grace of proportion and 
dignity of expression. To this period belong the lions 
couchant which form an avenue from the Egyptian 
Court to the nave, taken from the original pair of 
red granite in the British Museum. Somewhat later, 
but hardly perceptibly inferior in excellence, are the 
works of the time of Rameses II.,. of the twelfth cen- 
tury B.c., according to Mr. Sharpe. The dates, by 
the way, of these old kings are yet matter of 
disagreement among antiquaries; but their relative 
positions in history may be considered tolerably well 
settled. The two colossal statues in the north tran- 
sept belong to this king, the greatest monarch Egypt 
ever saw, and who was known to the Greeks of later 
times under the name of Sesostris. Power and re- 
poseful dignity are the ideas embodied in these 
works. The former idea is expressed by physical 
magnitude alone; the latter by calm, fixed rigidity of 
attitude. In the relief which represents the conquests 
of Rameses the simple expedient of magnifying the 
king’s body is resorted to, to.express his superiority 
over his enemies. The proportions of these gigantic 
statues are objected to. They are too short in the 
back. Whether this was the result of intention, or a 
want of taste on the part of the designer, is not easily 
determined. As we descend to the later periods of 
Egyptian art, a tendency to anatomical development 


of nature, loses the grace of the conventional outlines 
of the earlier period. ‘The statues, forsaking their im- 
passible sitting position, now begin to stand erect, to 
put one leg before another, stretch out the arms, and 
otherwise show tendencies towards action. It is 
highly interesting to compare these specimens with 
those of the Assyrian and early Greek schools. With 
regard to the general effect of the architectural re- 
storations in the Egyptian Court, the visitor will 
recollect that most of them are on a scale of magni- 
tude far inferior to the originals. Hence much of the 
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effect arising from the colossal size of the columns of | 
Karnak is lost. The beauty of design, however, re- 
mains; and certainly some of the architectural features 
have a charm of their own which is not surpassed by 
those of any other style. Thecolumns of which the 
decoration is derived from the papyrus plant, are a 
wonderful instance of the skilful borrowing of a 
beautiful natural type. A slender reed lends its 
graceful character to columns more colossal than any 
which the world has since seen. Some tasteful adap- 
tations of the same type are found in a later age, in 
that of the Ptolemies. The decorative branch of art 
had, we see, long survived the higher and nobler ones. 

The colouring of this court is well worth studying. 
The Egyptians seem to have coloured every kind of 
material ; they thought nothing of the beauty of red 
granite, but only of its durability and working quali- 
ties. We think the general effect of their colouring, 
as reproduced in this court, will bear comparison with 
that of almost any other style. How superior, for 
instance, is it to the Assyrian. It is gay and cheerful, 
and generally gives lightness to the ponderous fea- 
tures of the architecture, In the earlier periods of 
Egyptian art, the three primary colours predominated, 
and with them the purest and most beautiful effects 
were produced. In the later and Grecised periods of 
the art, the secondary or compound colours assumed 
importance. According to Owen Jones, the general 
rule in temples of the Pharaonic period is, that the 


primary colours prevail above, the secondaries below, | 
which he asserts to be in conformity with the practice | 


of nature, and of the purest ages of art in other coun- 
tries, while in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods the 
arrangement is reversed. In this subject we have at 
present so much to learn, that we shall not here 
attempt to pursue it further, having some misgivings 
of the theories of colour which we have seen promul- 
gated. 
affords the most ample means of arriving at some 
definite conclusions upon this comparatively new 
question. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
A society for the encouragement of local art has 


been established at Worcester, under the title of ‘‘ The | 


Worcester Society of Arts.” Professional artists are 
excluded from the management, ‘to avoid all sus- 
picion of partiality or favouritism”—a very wise pro- 
vision. An interesting collection of arms, from the 





Royal Armoury at Windsor, lent by the Queen for | 


the instruction of the students of the schools of design, 
is now on view at the Museum of Ornamental Art, 
Marlborough-house. The Belisarius 
Salvator Rosa, which has for so many years, been 
comparatively unknown to the public, is now, by the 
kindness of the present owner, being exhibited among 
other works of ancient masters at the British Insti- 
tution. 





lately descended to Captain Townshend, R.N., M.P. 
for Tamworth, who has taken the earliest opportunity 
of exhibiting it. It has been proposed by Mr. 
John Gray, an active member of the Watt Club of 
Greenock, to erect on ahigh rock near the birth-place 
of James Watt a monument to his memory, from 
stones contributed by those who honour his genius in 





all parts of the world—each stone to be inscribed | 


with the name of its contributor.——The exhibition 
of the prize paintings of the Art Union of Glasgow 
was opened on Monday the 12th June, in the Dilettanti- 
rooms, Buchanan-street.——The Rev. Charles Tur- 
nor’s ‘Illustrations of Newton and his Contempo- 


raries,” which were bequeathed, as our readers know, | 


to the Royal Society in an unfinished state, have been 
put into a satisfactory condition by Mr. Weld.—~—At 
Gore-house a collection of works by students in the 
various schools of art is now open to public view. 


productions of considerable merit. Subscriptions 
are being raised in France for the erection of a statue 
to the Sire de Joinville, one of the old “ chroniclers,” 
and a companion of St. Louis in the Crusades. 











MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Miss Romer, who has for a considerable time been 
obliged to withdraw herself from taking any share in 


the direction of the Surrey theatre, is now enabled to | 


resume her avocations as directress and artist. 
Mile. Christine, the eminent harpist, gave her first 
soirée musicale, at her own residence in Eaton-square, 
last week, under very distinguished patronage. 
fair bénéficiare was honoured by the presence of some 





of the leading members of the aristocracy in Bel- | 


gravia.— An opera company, headed by Mlle. 
Cruvelli and Signor Tamberlik, and conducted by 
M. Benedict, will make a provincial tour in England 
during the autumn. Mr. Griesbach’s oratorio, 
“Daniel,” is advertised as about to be performed at 
Exeter-hall to-day by the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
——Aladdin from a lamp could raise whatever he 
pleased ; and M. Ostrowsky, a French dramatist with 
a Polish name, has raised a piece out of the famous 
lamp of Sir Humphrey Davy. “ La Lampe de Davy,” 
brought out at the Odéon last Monday, is a love- 





The Cry:tal Palace, with its several courts, | 


picture by | 


The picture was given by Frederick the | 
Great to the first Marquis Townshend, and it has | 


In | 
the stage of elementary design there are numerous | 


The } 








THE CRITIC, 


story, in which our illustrious countryman is the | 





the schools in rotation.——T wo tradesmen have been 


hero, and it is love which impels him to the invention | prosecuted in Cheltenham on a charge of using 


appears, in fact, as a Quentin Matsys of chemistry. 
A contemporary has picked out of Dwight's | 
Journal of Music (Boston, U.S.) the whimsical fact, | 
that a few Sundays since an organist, in one of the | 

| 





Connecticut River churches, gave out to his choir the | 
“Prima Donna ” waltz of Jullien, adapted to the | 
well-known hymn 

A charge to keep I have, &c. 


| We could match this, however, says the Atheneum, 
with home abominations no less remarkable in the 
days when “ Der Freischiitz” was young—having 
heard the “ Huntsman’s Chorus” in a church in one 
of our large provincial towns made to do duty as an 
| Easter hymn. M. Jullien is expected shortly to 
return from America, where his success seems hardly 
to have borne proportion to his English popularity. 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


| 
| 
Mr. ALEXANDER SMITH, the poet, is editing a selec- | 


| of the lamp. Sir Umphry—as our allies call him— | threatening language towards the local correspondent 


of the Morning Post, because he had been “running 
down the town and the Cheltenham Great Exhibition.” 


| One of them was bound over to keep the peace towards 





the complainant. A public meeting of ‘‘ gentlemen 
connected with general literature and journalism” 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern last week. The 


| object of meeting, as advertised, was ‘‘ to take into 


consideration the best method ef bringing literary 
men intoa corporate association.” Mr. Scholetield, M.P, 
occupied the chair. The editor of the Baltimore 
Sun reports having just examined some samples of 
paper made of reeds of cane, of a kind which grows in 
great abundance in some of the states; and also 
sample made from white pine shavings. The reeds 
abound upon the margin of streams, and will make 





| excellent paper.——By the kindness. of Sir Edward 


Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P., D.C.L,, the Senatus 
Academicus of the University of Edinburgh are em- 
powered to offer the prize of a gold medal for the best 
essay on ‘‘ The influence exerted by the mind over 
the body, in the production and removal of morbid 
and anomalous conditions, of the animal economy.” 
The competition is open to all students matriculated 


tion from the published and unpublished works of the | in the University of Edinburgh, during session 1853-4, 


the erection of a monument over the poet’s grave in | 
the Grange Cemetery. The sale of the new cheap | 
edition of ‘‘ Waverley,” has already, it is said, ex- 
ceeded 25,000. A work on the law of storms, by | 
| Mr. Piddington, has been translated into Chinese for | 
| the benefit of the seafaring Chinamen, at the expense | 
| of Sir John Bowring. Messrs. Constable, of Edin- | 
burgh, have projected a new cheap series to be entitled 
| ‘* Constable’s Miscellany of Foreign Literature.” The 
| first volume will appear in August, and will consist of 
a translation of Moritz Jokai’s “‘ Hungarian Sketches 
in Peace and War.” Ex-senator Benton has pub- 
lished a voluminous work entitled “Thirty Years in 
the United States’ Senate;” it is pronounced a monu- 
ment to the fame of General Jackson. It appears to 
be a work which will rather disappoint the fifty 
thousand people who subscribed for it before its pub- 
lication. ““My Schools and School-masters,” by 
Mr. Hugh Miller, has been republished at Boston by 
Messrs. Gould and Lincolne, and has met with a most 
cordial reception from the American press (says the 
| Commonwealth.) In consequence of the recent death 
| of Professor Wilson, the Transatlantic publishers 
have been actively producing “The Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life,’ and other works of the 
glorious old Christopher. L’Indépendance Belge 
announces that M. Victor Hugo has finished a philo- 
sophical romance, ‘‘ Les Miséres.” The Celestials 
in California have set up a journal of their own, 
printed in Chinese characters. It is said to ‘‘ look as 
if a spider out of an ink-bottle had crawled over a 
sheet of white paper.” 
| Mr. Mudie, who has for some years supplied to 
London and its vicinity the newest and best books 
at the cheapest possible rate, is about to open a lend- 
| ing library at Manchester. He will find an ample 


























rejected Miss Mitford’s papers when he was editor of 





for some years past have come from the pens of 
| females— Mrs. Stowe, Miss Wetherell, Miss Cum- 
mings, Mrs. Mowatt, Grace Greenwood, and Miss 
Willis, the author of “ Fern Leaves.” It is pro- 
bable that the Rev. Mr. Marshall’s second application 
| on behalf of the widow of the Ettrick Shepherd will 
be successful; and that Lord Aberdeen will take an 
early opportunity of increasing her pension.——The 
| appointment of a Professor to the Greek chair of 
King’s College, Old Aberdeen, lately made vacant by 
the death of its former occupant, Dr. Macpherson, 
| took place on Saturday week, when the Rey. P. 
| Campbell, of the Established Church, Caputh, was 
| elected. ——There is a movement in Glasgow to raise 
| the price of newspapers, on account of the increased 
price of paper. The Birmingham Mercury has already 
added a halfpenny to its price on that account. The 
New York Herald has raised its price from two to 
three cents a copy, to take effect from 21st May. The 
New York Tribune and Times will do likewise. 

A hundred years having now elapsed since the foun- 
dation of the Society of Arts, it is proposed to cele- 
brate the fact by a public dinner. Regular courses 
| of lectures have commenced at the Panopticon, in 
Leicester-square——Mr. John Pepys has presented to 
the Royal Institution, in Albemarle-street, a fifth 
donation of a hundred pounds. The King of the 
Two Sicilies has just consented to the formation of a 
company for the erection of a crystal palace at Naples, 
| for a winter garden.——A Bill is before the House of 
| Commons, brought in by Mr. Hall, for affording 
! greater facilities for procuring and settling sites and 
| buildings for literary and_ scientific institutions. 
| From the Department of Practical Art directions have 
| been issued for the formation of collections of glass, 
| lace, metals, ivory carvings, pottery, paper-hangings, 















| 
| 
| 
| 





late Mr. Vedder, the proceeds of which are to go to | More is expee 


field for enterprise in that would-be rival metropolis. | 
——Thomas Campbell, the poet, is said to have | 


the New Monthly Magazine; they found a place in | 
| the Lady’s Magazine, and were subsequently brought | 
together in a volume under the title of ‘‘ Our Village.” | 
Nearly all the lighter American books of merit | 


| Reichardt. 


in the essays than a mere description 
of facts, however striking and. various—some attempt 
at methodising, and, as far: as. possible, explaining 
them.——-The Chancellor of the .Exchequer received, 
on Tuesday week, a deputation from a newly-formed 
society for promoting the decimal, system. Among 
them were Lord Monteagle, Lord Stanley, Mr. Arthur 
Kinnaird, Mr. W. Brown, and thirty-two other Mem- 
bers of Parliament; generally the deputation were in 
favour of the pound as a unit. Mr. Gladstone said 
there could be no doubt of the advantages of the de- 
cimal system; but it has not. yet been, sufficiently 
sifted. The commercial classes, favour the system, 
but large masses know nothing of decimals. On this 
subject the opinion of the Government is of no im- 
portance—the question is, what does the country 
think ? 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Royat Iranian OperA.—Lucrezia Borgia and Les 
Huguenots. 

oan Lang.—Les Huguenots and Il Seraglio. 

Sr. James’s.—La Fille du Regiment. 

Princess’s.—The Courier of Lyons. 

Surrey.—La Juive. 

HayMarKeEt.—The Young King. 

Mapame TussAub’s ExuIBITION. 

Tue final appearances of Grisi.are still the great centre 
of attraction in our .London world, where, for the 
season, all the lesser lights have been almost entirely 
extinguished, Since wenoticed the Norma, twomore of 
the most celebrated and most effective characters of the 
Grisi gallery have become matter of history—the ter- 
rible Bachess of Ferrara, and the suffering daughter of 
St. Bris. Mme. Grisi has been suffering from severe 
indisposition ; and the Lucrezia Borgia could scarcely 
be said to have equalled the magnificent portraiture 
of Norma; but the Huguenots of Saturday left nothing 
to be desired. It was performed to one of the most 
densely-crowded houses of theseason. Even the lobbies 
were crowded by those unable to find standing-room 
in the pit. Valentina, although we believe one of the 
latest, is, to our thinking, one of the very finest and 
most matured of her impersonations. ‘There are few 
others which display to more advantage the various 
beauties of her style, and, if we were obliged to select 
a leaf from her repertoire upon which more than 
another the memory would delight to revel, it would 
be perhaps the superb scene with Raou/, in which she 
pleads the life of a husband and a father. The house 
was enthusiastic in the highest degree. Mlle. Marai’s 
Margaret de Valois and Mario’s faoul were both 
perfect in their way. Her Majesty, the Prince, and 
three of the royal children, were present. Don 
Giovanni, with Madame Viardot as Donna Anna, has 
also been a great attraction. 

The Huguenots (in German) is the principal novelty 
of the fortnight at the DruRY-LANE Opera ; the parts 
of Valentina and Raoul by Mme. Caradori and Herr 
With Grisi over the way, it was bad 
policy of the management. JI Seraglio has been pro- 
duced three times, and each representation attended 
with increased success. Thanks to the originators of 
the bold speculation, there appears to be every chance 
of Mozart’s delicious music becoming as popular with 
us as in Germany. As the thing has been found to 
answer commercially, we shall no doubt be inundated 
with cheap operas next season. : 

Of the French operas at Sr. James's, La Fille du 
Regiment has achieved the most decided success. 
Mme. Cabel makes a charming Vivandiére, and is 
the incarnation of all that is pleasant in graceful 
coquetry and bewitching naiveté. Donizetti’s light and 
airy music was never so sweetly and, above all, 
fluently rendered. A contemporary pronounces her 
“‘ niquante to the very boots;” the make of which is 
the constant theme of admiration with the lady- 
audience. Adolphe Adam’s Roi des Halles met with 


and woven fabrics, for the use of the local schools. | little success; for it is the very silliest of all the silly 


| The collections will be sent, on specified conditions, to 






operas that ever escaped a “ balaam-box.” 





St Alcorn ll 
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An English version of Le Courier de Lyons was 
prought out at the Prrxcess’s on the occasion of 
Mr. Kean’s benefit. It is an exciting tale of horrors 
from the Causes Célébres. About the end of the last 
century, a courier proceeding from Lyons to Paris 
with a large sum of money in his possession was 
wayiaid and murdered. Suspicion fell upon a gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood, who was tried and exe- 
cuted for the supposed crime; but soon after, the real 
murderer was discovered in the person of a man 
posseasing an extraordinary resemblance to the 
victim. It is an interesting fact that when the piece 
founded upon this incident was produced at the Gaité 
in 1850, with the hero under an assumed name, his 
descendants wrote to the authors, giving them full 
liberty to use it, since the guilt of their unfortunate 
ancestor had been so completely refuted. When we 
went to see this piece we honestly confess we 
expected to be bored; for circumstantial evi- 


dence, as a field’ for plots, ought to be getting | 
a little threadbare by this time; and we have a | 


wholesome dread of the Maid-and-Magpie-esque—but 
Mr. Reade has’ made a capital drama of it, and to our 
taste made a great improvement in the French plot by 
saving Lesurgttes, who, however, is not saved till the 
very last minute, 'so that no dramatic effect is lost. 
Mr. Kean played both parts—Dubuse, the robber- 
chief, and Lesurgues, the accused murderer—and such 


arich bit of magnificent acting we have not seen for | 


many @ day. 


must be seen to be appreciated. The house, honoured 
by the presence of her Majesty and the Prince, was 


The rapidity of the changes, both of | 
costume and character, was perfectly marvellous, and | 


very full, and rarely have we seen an audience watch | 


ith such thrilling interest the development of a plot. | ‘ ” 
bs . mass ee | of the tail proper of the peacock—not the splendid 


The curtain fell amidst the most enthusiastic 
applause. 
They have made a sad mess of Halévy’s Juive at 


the Surrey—changed the Jew into a bass, instead 


of the orthodox tenor; got up a Highland broad- | ; ; 
| form of corruption, is the very word so long sought 


sword fight in one of the best scenes; and, by way 
of a climax, actually introduced a regular John Bull 
hornpipe into the ballet. May Halévy forgive you, 
Miss Romer! we can’t. But, with all these attrac- 
tive baits for a Surréy atidience, we don’t think it 
will draw. It is a heavy opera; and two or three 
years ago, when brought out at the Royal Italian 
Opera by Mr. Bunn, with all the gorgeousness and 
mise en scéne possible, it created slight sensation. 
There has been a novel importation from Australia 


in the shape of an actor, who made his début at the | : : ze 
| beaucoup plus clair que les vieux. 


HAYMARKET on Monday in aid of the Fund for the 
Wives and Children of the Soldiers serving in the 
East. His performance of the Maire, in the Young 
King; and of Crack, in the Turnpike-gate, was very 
racy, and gave great satisfaction to a numerous 
audience. Actors of Mr. Coppin’s stamp must be so 
scarce in Sydney that we wonder they allowed him to 
leave. 

Mr. Robson has taken his benefit at the Otymprc— 
to all appearance a very satisfactory one—in the im- 
mortal “ Villikins.” Perhaps no actor, within the 
same amount of time, ever afforded the public so 
much genuine fun and amusement. 

Miss Arabella Goddard’s Concert, at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, on Wednesday evening, was not only 
one of the best of the season, but we are happy also to 
add one of the best attended. Considering the high 
classical standard of Miss Goddard’s selection, wethink 
the fact a significant sign of improving taste. The 
programme, comprising Beethoven’s Concerto in G, 
Mendelssohn’s Serenade, and in selections from Mayer, 
Kullak, and Chopins, was a brilliant one. 


Without | 





possessing the florid display of Thalberg, Miss God- | 


dard may justly claim a place in the very first rank 
of pianistes. For elaborate execution and, if we may 


be allowed the expression, refined intellectuality of | 


interpretation, she has no rival in the English school. 


Miss Dolby sang the Addio in her usual excellent | 


style. 

‘His Majesty the King of Portugal, attended by his 
brother the Duke of Oporto and suite, have visited 
the Exhibition of Madame Tussaud during the past 
week. VINCENTE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


HAMLET’S “SUIT OF SABLES.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Str,—Mr. Wightwick’s lucid explanation of Ham- 
let’s “suit of sables” ought perhaps to satisfy the 
most fastidious critic, and overcome the scruples of 
the warmest defender of the text of Shakspere. I, for 
one, am ready to tender Mr. Wightwick my best thanks 
for his correction of this single word upon evidence 
which “ bears the undoubted stamp of authenticity.” 
Yet I should have been glad if Mr. Wightwick had 
carried his inquiry a step further, and told us that 
SABELLS ( flame-coloured) were identical with wEp- 
DING garments. I think that with this additional 
link Hamlet’s subtle sarcasm on the marriage of his 
mother ‘‘ before the funeral baked meats were cold,” 
might then be fully appreciated, and the meaning of 
Shakspere thoroughly understood: “ Let the devil 
wear black (mourning), for I'll have a suit of sabel/s,” 
(% e. gay wedding garments.) 


hands, and hope that Mr. Wightwick will occa- 
sionally vary his successful Readings by criticising 
the ‘“‘ amendments” lately attempted to be introduced 
into the text of Shakspere. 
Tam sir, yours, &e. 
CriTo. 





HAMLET'S “SUIT OF SABLES.” 
EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 


TO THE LONDON 
Srr,—This morning’s post has placed in my hands 
your remarks on the word “ sables,” as it occurs in 
Hamlet. I entirely agree with you that the straining 
after its meaning by the commentators has been a 
failure. These hounds have hunted on a wrong scent. 
You have given the right interpretation to this long- 
disputed expression; it is truly a colour which is 
designated by this word ; not a substance or matter. 
If Iam not much mistaken, T can take you a step 
further in your investigation ; and with that view now 
offer a derivation of the word “sable,” or “ sabell,” 
or—more accurately than either—“ sabelle.” 

Those who are obliged to be very nice in their 
description of colours—as, for example, ornitholo- 
gists and silk manufacturers—are familiar with the 
old name of a colour— isabella colour,” which may 
be described as a fawn, a good deal heightened with 
red. It is not precisely flame-colour, but as near it 
as the generality of people (your old friend Henry 
Peacham evidently among the number), who in de- 
scribing colours seldom make more than an approach 
to accuracy, might be expected to go. The feathers 


tail-coverts—furnish an example of it. The appella- 
tion came to us from the French: “ couleur d’isabelle.” 
You will see at a glance that this word, deprived of 
its first letter, which it would be under the simplest 


after, ‘ sabelle.” This colour in silks has been often 
in fashion and forgotten again, like many others. 
With ornithologists it is a standard colour; and 
Meyer, a German ornithologist of great celebrity, has 
actually designated a bird by it. Thus Temminck : 
Court-vite “ isabelle.” 
Cursorius “ isabellinus” (Meyer). 
“Front, parties inférieures, cou, dos, queue, et 


| couvertures alaires, d’un roux “ isabelle.” ‘ Les jeunes 


de l'année ont les parties supérieures d’un ‘isabelle’ 


LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL. 


I rejoice to find that Shakspere is in such good | Whether Mr. Wightwick’s ingenious solution “ will 


at once set this long-disputed matter perfectly and most 
satisfactorily at rest,” may admit of a little more doubt 
than can possibly enter the mind of a Shaksperean 
commentator respecting the conclusive nature of any 


| comment or new reading to which he may have beer 
| led by his industry or ingenuity; this common 


foible is both a pleasant and a harmless one, if he will 
but extend the same indulgence to his fellows. I must 
own that, although I gladly lend Mr. Wightwick this 


| little prop, if he think it one, to his hypothesis, I 


| as how. 


I apprehend this definition is past all dispute, and } 


puts an end to the thousand and one commentaries to 
which Shakspere’s expression has given rise. Who 
the Princess Isabella was, and the occasion of her 


name being immortalised in this manner, may not be | 


| recorded in print; but I append a private note, which 


will let you more particularly into this ancient secret. 
am sir, yours, &e. 
Epw. Burton. 
Brooklyn, near Maidstone, June 16, 1854. 


ANOTHER STITCH TO HAMLET’S “SUIT OF 
SABLES” (Act iii. se. 2.) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE*CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 
Sir,—Mr. Wightwick’s note on this vexed passage 


still fancy Warburton has hit the right nail on the 
head. The word “for,” under any other view, is 
worse than superfluous—positively weakening the 
expression; and Shakspere is not given to washiness. 
If “a suit of sables” mean a bright red dress, would 
“for” ever have been written? Would not the sen- 
tence have run thus ?— 

“ Nay, then, let the devil wear black; Ill have a suié 
of sables.” Sabells, i.e. red-clothes. 

But the “for” is both requisite and emphatic, if 
we adopt the Bishop’s reading, 

“* Nay, then let the devil wear black, ’*fore 'Uhave a suit 
of sables.” Sables, i.e. black-clothes. 

Putney, June 24, 1854, J, Dennam Smiru. 








GEORGE Gi~FILLAN.—Never was there a time 
when strong speaking seemed so likely to be unsuc- 
cessful as now, and never was there a time which in 
reality (though rather under the rose) so welcomes it 
Without culture, accomplishment, reflective 
power, originality, or suggestiveness, the Rev. George 
Gilfillan has grown to be a notability, simply b 
speakingjin his own way. George is now on the fair 
way to a reputation, for he is being abused by every- 
body, and that is the next best (or worst) thing to 
being praised by everybody. It was Maccall who said 
of him what was quoted the other day in some notice 
of him in the Atheneum by David Masson: “ He 
thinks himself a great painter because he paints with 
a big brush! "—Manchester Advertiser. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN.—Daniel Webster was the 
son of a New Hampshire farmer in very moderate 
circumstances. Henry Clay, of a poor backwoods 
preacher. Martin Van Buren was too poor in youth 
to obtain a tolerable education; and it had been said 
of him in reproach that he sold cabbages around the 
village of Kinderhook. Andrew Jackson was an 
orphan at an early age, and was left penniless, with 
nothing but his own efforts to aid him. Governor 
Vance, of Ohio, had been a plain farmer through 
life, and entered that state as a pioneer, with an axe 
on his shoulder and very little in his pocket. Joseph 
titner, former Governor of Pennsylvania, served his 
time with a farmer as a regular bound apprentice, 
after which time he for several years drove a waggon 


| from Philadelphia to Pitsburg. 


Dr. Jamieson was the first person who introduced 
the umbrella into Glasgow ; this was in the year 1782. 
He brought it from Paris, and when he commenced 
unfurling it on our streets, crowds of people followed 
him in amazement at the spectacle. About the year 
1786 an attempt was made to manufacture umbrellas 


| by Mr. John Gardner, father of the present Mr. 
| Gardner, optician.—“ Senex,” in the Glasgow Herald. 


is very ingenious, and will doubtless gain many | 


champions. I would strengthen his explanation by a 
guess at the exact meaning and probable derivation 
of the term “ sabell colour, 7. e. flame-colour,” in this 
form doubtless obsolete, but which, I suspect, yet 
lurks among us in a more modern dress as sandy. We 


| still familiarly employ this word “sandy” in speak- | 


ing of the bright yellowish-red hair so frequent with | 
ourselves, more frequent with our Scottish cousins, | 


‘** Sandy hair,” ‘sandy whiskers,” are terms yet to | 


be heard denoting that complexion of hair, the re- 
puted beauty of which died with the Tudors, pre- 
cisely resembling in tint the pretty bright yellowish- 
red sand met with in abundance near London, which 
many of our spruce livery-stable keepers daintily 
scatter at the entrance to their yards, and which is 
also still to be found on the ‘‘sanded floor” of the 
humbler sort of ale-houses in the retired villages of 
the metropolitan counties. 

This “sabell-colour” or “ flame-colour” of H. 
Peacham is, to my mind, obviously derived from the 
French sable (sand); and “ sabell-colour” (sable- 
colour) is our ‘‘sandy-red,” aterm, with the exceptions 


just noted, now dying out. Johnson, in his Dictionary 


(ed. 1785), has “ Sable, adj. (Fr.) black; a word used 
by heralds and poets.” And this is now the sole mean- 
ing of the word, excepting when applied to the fur, 
from which he evidently presumes the present signi- 
fication to have been derived. He also quotes 
‘‘ Peacham on Blazoning,” doubtless the same writer 
on whose authority Mr. Wightwick relies : 

“« Sable is worn by great personages, and brought out 
of Russia, being the fur of a little beast of that name, 
esteemed for the perfectness of the colour of the hairs, 
which are very black. Hence sable, in heraldry, sig- 


nifies the black colour in gentlemen's arms.” 

Johnson derives the name of the fur from the zibedla, 
which doubtless is a mere Latinism for the German 
zobel ; 
sable. 


the Russian sobo/, and Swedish sabbel; our 








LIBRARIES FOR REPUBLICANS. — AN American 
periodical gives the following list of libraries “ other 
than private in the United States :”— 

Public nasadoe ae Number of vols .. 1,446,015 
School name 12,067 -: Pa 1,647,404 
Sunday-School .... 1,988 ad a 542,321 
eee eee 213 ws ae ee 942,391 
CRUTCR 26 cc cccccsee 130 ee a 58,350 


Total No. Libraries 15,615 Total No. vols... 4,636,441 
Newspapers and Periodicals published in the United States. 
No, Copies printed annually. 





Daily geaiocecke «aan Daily .......... 235,119,966 
Tri-Weekly’........-. I15 Tri-Weekly 11,811,140 
Semi-Weekly ........ 3) Semi-Weekly .. 5,565,176 
Weekly.........++++- 1,902 | Weekly..... .. 153,120,708 
Semi-Monthly........ 95 Semi-Month 11,703,480 
Monthly .....+-.«#ee 100 Monthly 8,887,808 
Quarterly... ......s0es 19 Quarterly ... 103,5( 0 


Total number of 
copies printed ——_—-—— 
annually - 426,409,978 


Total No. of Newspa- 
pers and Periodicals 2,526 
Character. 
Literary and Miscel. .. 568 
Neutral and Independ. 83 
Political oar anny se 


REM BIOUS: cocrsccccces J91 
Scientific ...cicoe..+. 58 


Copies printed annually. 
Religious 
Scientific ...... 


. 33,645,484 


Literary and Misc. 77,877,276 | 
i 11893,932 


Neutraiand Ind. 88,023,953 | 
Political 


eee oe 221,844,133 | 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Ainsworth's (W. H.) Flitch of Bacon, illust. 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Armstrong’s (Dr.) Parochial Sermons, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Austin’s (Mrs.) Germany from 1760 to 1814, post 8vo. 12s. el 
Bakewell's (F. G.) Geology for Schools and Students, vo. 2s. cl. 
Bancroft's History of the American Revolution, Vol. LIL 8vo. 15s. ef, 
Bennett's (G. J.) Tourist’s Guide through North Wales, 3s. 6<. cl. 
Biographical Magazine, Vol. V. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. i 
Blakey's Angling, or How to Angle and Where to Go, fep. 8vo. Ls. 
Bliss's (H.) Robespierre, a Tragedy, post 8vo. 6s. cl 
3onar’s (Rev. H.) The Lines of Time, vo. 15s. el. . : . 
Braithwaite's Retrospect of Medicine and Surgery, Vol. XXIX, 12mo. 6s 
Brown (G. T.) On the Teeth of the Ox, 8vo. 2s. cl. swd. 
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Chambers's Journal, New Series, Vol. I. royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Choules’s Cruise of the Steam-Yaeht “ North Star,” fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cL 
Clara Morison, a Tale of South Australia, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Cookworthy (W.), Memoir of, by his Grandson, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Count of Monte-Christo, by A. Dumas, ilust. 8s. 6d. cL 

Crystal Palace, Ten Courts of the, 12mo. 1s. bids. 

D'Angouléme (Marguerite), Life of, by M. W. Freer, 2 vols. 2}s. cl. 
D'Arblays (Madame) Diary, cheap edition, Vol. VI. fe p. 8vo. 3s. cl. 
De Quincey’s Works, Vol. ITI.: Miscellanies, Vol. I. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Duncan's (A.) Practical Surveyor's Guide, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Electric Telegraph of Fun, edit. by A. Crowquill, fep. vo. ls. bds. 
Erskine’s (W.) History of India, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. cl. 

Exeelsior, Vol. L. cr. 8vo. 4s. cL 

Favourite (The), Vol. I. fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Finlay's History of Byzantine and Greek Empires, 1057-1453, 15s. 
Flack's (G. D.) Calculator, post $vo. reduced to 4s. 6d. cL 

Flower o* the Family, fep. 8vo. 2s. c 

Gilbart Prize Essay, Practical Banking, by G. Sharp, 8vo. 18s. 
Gleig’s School Series: Mann's Book of Health, lSmo. ls. swd. 
Goodwin's Latin Grammar, 12mo. Is. 

Grainge's Battles and Battle-Fickis of Yorkshire, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
limo. Is. 6d. 


Great Journey, by Author of * The Faithful Promise’ = 
Hamel's (Dr.) Englan i and Russia, trans. by Leigh, 8vo. Ms. 
Hamilton and Levien’s History of Greece, Vol. LI. 12mo_ 1s. 6d. 


Hero of our own Times, by Lermontof, trans. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Hill's Travels on Shores of the Baltic, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 

Hoge's Instructor, Vol. Il. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

Home Circle, Vol. X. roy. 8vo. 4s. ¢l 

Horton's (1 ) Russia, the People, illust. er. 8vo. 1s. swd. 
Horton's (T. G.) Turkey, the People ». illust. er. 8vo. 1s. 

Howe's (F.) Turkey, Greece, and Palestine in 1853, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Idler’s Progress, 4to. 2s. 6d. bds. 

Jacot's (M.) Catechism on the Collects, “ues Is. cl. swd. 
Jerningham, a Story, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2 
Katharine Ashton, by Author of “ Amy Herbe rt, 










&c. 2 vols. 12s. cL 











Kingsley’s (Rev. C.) ‘Alexandria and her Schools, cr. 8vo. 5s, cl. 
Kip's (Rev. J.) Catacombs of Rome, cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Last of the Old Squires, by C. Oldacre, Esq., sq. cr. 8vo 9s. 6d. cl. 
Lectures read at a Mechanics’ Institute in the Country, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
Lewin's (T.) Essay on Chronology of New Testament, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Ludlow (W. H.), The Hebrew’s Daughter, 8vyo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Madge’s (H., M D.) Diseases of the Foetus in Utero, fop. 8vo. 5s, cl. 
Magdalen Hepburn, by Author of * Margaret Maitland,” 3ks. 6d. 


Mill's (Dr.) Fossil Spirit, Llustrated, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Mann's Census of Great 3Jritain, 1851: * Education,” royal 8vo. 2s. 
Maurice's Ecclesiastical History of First and Second Centuries, 10s. 6d. 
Narrative of Conquest of Finland by Russians, Translated, 9s. cl. 
Natural History; with Illustrations, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl 

Neale’s Islamism: its Rise and Progress, 2 vols. post 8vo. 11. 1s. cl. 
Parlour Lib.: Lermantof's Hero of our Days, fep. Bvo. ls. bds. 
Parlour Lib.: “ Dumas’s Memoirs of a Physician,” 2 vols. ls. 6d. each. 
Parting Gift for an Emigrant Friend, sq. ls. cl. 

Patmore's (P. G.) My Friends and Acquaintance, 3 vols. 11 11s. 6d. cl. 
Passing Thoughts in Sonnet Stanzas, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Perdita and Angelina; or, the Lost One Found, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. bds. 
Perkins’s (Miss) Flora and Pomona’s Féte, fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Pocket Companion for a Pilgrim, l8mo. Is. cl. swd. 

Railway Lib.: Gore's Pin-Money, I2mo. Is. 6d. bds 

Railway Reading: Yacht Voyage to Ieeland in 1853, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Riddle’s Papacy to the Period of the Reformation, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
Roback's (Dr.) Mysteries of Astrology, Bvo. 10s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Sacred Garland, cr. 8vo. 5s. el. 

Sarsaparilla, and Sarsaparilla so-called, by Smilax, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Scott's (W.) Elements of Arithmetic, 12mo. 4s. ¢ 
Strachan (Rev. A.) Antiquity, Literal Meaning 
* Mosaic Narrative, with illustrations, ls. 6d. 
Select Library of Fiction: Bachelor of the Albany, 12mo. 2s. bds. 
Shakspere, Knight's Stratford Edition, Vol. VI. fep. 8vo. Ls. bds. 
Smith's (B.) Supplement to Arithmetic and Algebra, cr. Svo. Is. 
Sowerby's English Botany, Vol. XI. 8vo 2/. 1s.; Vol. XII. 32. 5s. cl. 
Stewart's Collected Works, edited by Sir W. Hamilton, Vol. I. 12s. 
Story’s Commentaries on Law of Bailments, reduced to 4s. 6d. cl. 
Swete’s (E. H.) Flora Bristoliensis, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Télémaque, Aventures de, par Fénélon, Notes, by Delille, 4s. 6d. 
Tilbury No-go, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. c} 

Tom Thornton; or, Last Resources, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Weekly Visitor, Vol. January to June, 1854, 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl, 

Wit and Humour, 12mo. 4s, td. cl 

‘Woodgate’s Sermons on Sunday ‘Historical Lessons, Vol. I. 7s. fd. 
Yvan's (Dr.) Romance of Travel, illust. fep. Svo. 3s. 6d. c! 











and Authority of the 





HIRTS —Improv ed Shape, 37s. 6d. and 42s. 
the half-dozen. Drawings of various kinds of Shirts in fancy 
colours, and also for dress, with the prices and directions for self- 
measurement, gratis and post-free. ‘atterns of the new coloured 
Shirtings, with full particulars, sent on receipt of two stamps. 

COLLARS, for once-round cravats, 5s. 6d. half- 
dozen, made of three thicknesses of linen, which prevents their falling 
or giving way at the side, a fault so often eomplained of in the ordinary 
makes. Drawings of various shapes sent post-free. RODGERS, 
NICKINSON, and BOURNE, improved Shirt and Collar makers, 59, 
St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, and 29, New-street, Covent-garden. 
Establishe d sixty- thre’ e vears. 


r 
B! LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
Price ls, Ipd., and 2s. 9d. per bax. 

Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, of Barton Stacey, Hants, 
resort to your Pills, and within two hours I was quite easy. 
these Pills ought really to be known all over the world.” 














says :—“T had 
The use or 


Among the many discoveries that characterise this eventful age, | 


nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as that 
important discovery for Gout and Rheumatism, BLAIR'S GOUT and 
RHEUMATIC PILLS; they require neither attention nor confinement, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part Seld 
by all Medicine Vendors.—Observe that “‘Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, 
London,” is is impresse od upon the Government Stamp. 


He ,LOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
effect extraordinary cures of bad legs.—Mrs. M‘Gill, of Seel- 


street, Dublin, suffered for many years with a fearful bad leg, which 
broke out soon after her confinement. There were several wounds in 
it, and the swelling was enormous. She endured the most excru- 
ciating pain both day and night, and the general opinions of the medical 
attendants were that it could not be cured; therefore amputation was 
the only remedy. However, bad as it was, Holloway’s Oimtment and 
Pills were resorted to, and these miraculous medicines soon produced a 
wonderful change for the better, and ultimately effected a sound and 
perfect cure.—Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor HOLLOWAY'S 
Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 


FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 
URGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvarying support under 
any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes. 
ELASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes, of the same beautiful 
fabric; those for ladies’ use, before and after accouchement, are 
admirably adapted for giving adequate support with extreme light- 
ness—a point little attended to in the comparatively clumsy contri- 
vances and fabrics hitherto employed. 
Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 4, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals 











| mental Vases, &c. 


| and Coffee Services, porcelain gilt, 17s. 6d. 


DTSNER SERVICES, for Twelve Persons, in 
stone china, from 2/. 2s.; Dessert ditto, fancy patterns, 21s. ; Tea 
veral hundreds of rich 
Richly-cut Table Glass, orna- 
assortment of new and elegant 
Pure Colza 





and elegant Services always on view. 
An extensive 
patterns of Moderator Lamps, at most moderate prices. 


| Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon.—At ADAM and Co.'s, 87, Uxford-street, near 


| them, 


Regent-cire us, London, 


A LFRED RUST (from Welch and Margetson’s), 
‘ and Shirtmaker, 32. High-street, Islington.— 
3ls. 6d., 37s. 6d., and 42s.; patent 
three-fold collars, 8s. 6d. and lls. 6d. per dozen; ditto to show all 
round, 8s. 6d. and IIs. 6d. per dozen; black silk cravats, made in the 
best manner, once — 2s. 6d.; twice round, 3s. 6d. Sent (ccrriage 
free) to all parts on receipt of post-office order or stamps for the 
amount.—ALFRED R i ST. 32, High-street, Islington. 


Hosier, Glover, 
Superior fitting SHIRTS, six for 





t Forty Shilling rs. 


E xT AN SHIRT. — Gentlemen 


r TroVa 
7 VANS'S 
4 seeking excellence and economy combined are invited to inspect 


acknowledged by all to be unrivalled; but this is more fully 
illustrated in the work and material used in Evans's 6 for 40s.—I3 A, 
New Bond- street. 
(THE INDUSIU M, price 5s—-BESEMERES 
and Co. sole maputectats rs of this EASY-FITTING SHAPED 
SHIRT (the invention of a clever tailor), are now selling it in neat 
boxes, Six for 30s, Itis cut on a new principle, and made from the 
best Longceloths and Linens, by experienced needlewomen of the first 
class. Priced lists by post.—JOI[IN BESEMERES and CO. Ready-made 


| Linen Warehousemen, 61, 62, 63, and 64, Hounsditch, London, 


(THE SAXOPHONE.—RupDatt, Rose, Carre, 
and Co., 100, New Bond-street, 


agents in this country for 
M. Sax's Military Instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax 
Horns, Sax Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a 
great variety—soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax's new and beautiful 
toned instruments, the SAXOPHONE. 
“These new instruments (of brass, 
a charm equal to the originality of their ton 
highest degree of perfection la voir expressive.’ 
Exhibition. 
M ESSRS. POULSON A ND COMI PANY, 
* Merchant Tailors, 94, Regent-street, still preserve their usual 


moderate prices for URESS of the very best description ; this is more 
fully e xe mplifie ed in the material, style, 


sole 





and played by a reed) possess 
and they carry to the 
—Report of Jurors, Great 








Coat, which is ¢ ies arge dy ine Anaive of silk sleeve linings, TWO GUINEAS. 
Also, the improved elastic TROWSERS, from Ifs. to One Guinea. Only 
in London, of the sole patentees, B. PoULSON and COMPANY, Merchant 
Tailors, and Patent Undyed Wool Cloth Manufacturers, 94, Regent- 


street. 
AMMOND’S | 


} NEW COUCH, a handsome 

ornement in a room ; a ms a full-sized bedstead for two persons. 
on a moment's notice; price, complete, 35s. The largest Stock of Wood 
and Iren Bedsteads, Beds, Mattresses, and Palliasses in the kingdom 
at Hz AMMOND' 8 Bedding Factorics, 14, High Holborn, and 39, Beech- 
street, City. 


4 VASY CHAIR (in one) BEDSTEAD.— 
4 This very portable, light, and durable piece of furniture, made 
of wrought iron, is convertible instantaneously from a chair to a bed- 
stead, and rice versa, is made also to form a couch or lounge, and will 
be found invaluable where space and comfort is at once a question of 
consideration. By members of the military and naval professions, 











residents in chambers, and travellers, such an article has long been | 
| desiderated. 
| mattress, 
| adding it to his already unrivalled assortment of iron and brass bed- 


Price, —s with best hair cushions, forming also a 
from 72s. WILLIAM S. BURTON has much pleasure in 
steads, to which goods two of his extensive show rooms are exclusively 
devoted. 
WILLIAM §S. 


BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS (al- 


| communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted solely to the show of 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY (including Cutlery, Nickel 
Silver, Plated und Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, and 
Bedding), so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. 
Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. 
returned for every article not approved of. 
( YRD-STREET (corner of Newman-street), 
NEWM AN -STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY'S-PLACE. 





Nos. 1 and 2, 





The money | 


and workmanship of Heard | 


| street, Regent-street ; and R. HOV 
| Warehouse 


Y! )URSELF ! WHAT YOU ARE, and WHAT | 


FIT FOR.—ELLEN GRAHAM continues to give her novel 
and interesting delineations of character from an examination 
of the handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her own, filling 
the four pages of a sheet of paper. Persons desirous of knowing their 
true character, or that of any friend, must send a specimen of the wri- 
ting, stating sexand age, or supposed age(inclosing I3 postage-stamps), 

| to Miss GRAHAM, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, London, and they will 
receive in a few days a minute detail of the gifts, defects, talents, 
tastes, affections, &c, of the writer, with many other things hitherto 
unsuspec ted. 


\ARPETS CURTAINS, CABINET AND 

/ UPHC )LSTERY FURNITURE, PURIFIED BEDDING, &c.— 
HOWITT and Co. General House Furnishers, respectfully invite the 
attention of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Public generally, to one ot 
| the largest stocks (in combination) in the world of Modern and Elegant 
Rosewood, Walnut, and Mahogany Furniture for every class of house. 
Also, a distinguished variety of Looking-glasses, Foreign and English 
Damasks, Tapestry and Brussels © arpets, Chintz and Floor-cloths. 
Bedsteads both im wood and iron, for which a distinct show-room is 
set apart. 
range of their extensive galleries ; any article selected exchanged if not 
approved of. Books of Estimates sent free upon application, and all 
orders delivered in their own vans. 








ALBION HOUSE, 226, 227, 228, 229, and 230, High Holborn. 
(ARSON’ S ORIGINAL ANTI- CORROSION 

PAINT, specially patronised by the British and other Govern- 
ments, the Hon. East India Company, the principal Dock Companies, 
most public bodies, and by the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, for eut- 
door work at their country seats. The Anti-Corrosion is particularly 


the preservation of every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, 
Compo, Cement, &c., work,as has been proved by the practical test 


testimonials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in 
society of those who have given them, have never yet been equalled by 
anything of the kind hitherto brought before the publie notice. Lists 


sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON, No. 9, Great Win-. 
chester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, London. No Agents 
All orders are particularly requested to be sent direct. 


| or label. 


All goods marked in plain figures throughout the entire | 


recommended as the most durable out-door Paint ever invented, for | 


upwards of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) | en eee eleven years, and is applicable to every 
” 


| of single and double rupture, however bad or long standing, in male 


of Colours, Prices, together with a copy of the Testimonials, will be | 


Hess and LADIES’ RIDING HATS, in 
great variety, at HUTSON’S, 99, Regent-street. The oy 
and most elastic Hats ever produced, perfectly ventilating, at 12s. & 
and I4s. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, by Mrs 
DAVIDSON, of 24 and 25, Habedibiebunt Brydges-street 








Covent-garden, LADIES and CHILDREN’S LEFT-OFF WEARING 
APPAREL in any quantity, for which a liberal Return will be made 
in Cash or by Post-office Order.—Ladies waited on at their own regi. 
dences.—(Established twenty years.) 










MPORTANT to INVALIDS.—Painful affec- 


tions instantly relieved, and maladies which have defied the ordi. 
nary medical treatment, speedily cured by Herbaceous Fumigations, 
Gaseous Inhalations, Galvanism, and other scientific agencies, as thy 
case may indicate, by Mr. THISTLETON, 29, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, 


MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, em- 


+ bracing every variety of these superior Timepieces, importe 
directly from our old established factory; all brass ben and war. 
ranted to keep correct time. They are sold one- s _— than the 
usual price, Vay Clocks from 10s. to 18s.; Eight-« . to 355.5; alec 
every variety of American goods, by LEFAV OU R- ‘al ‘Co. (formerly 
Rogers and Co.) 546, New Oxford-street. 


O the CLE RGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 

and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 

The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, price 12s. Stock for choice or t 

measure.—S. BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham. 

court-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s Patterns of th 
materints, and directions 8 for measuring, | sent free per post. 

S.—Ladies will find ‘the 


.r 
Bo’ NE rs. at ‘BABB 
meee stock of fashionable and useful Millinery, Mourning, 
Straw, and Fancy Bonnets and Hats, at BABB’S Warehouse, Waterloo. 
house, established in 1515, 296, High Holborn, near Chancery- tag 
Mrs. B. continues to combine fashion and economy, and to pay especi! 
atte! mulon to family, oo country, and foreign orders. 


DIA RUBBE R COMBS.—W. GAY ~ and 

SON, 113, High Holborn, near King-street, are now enabled t 
supply CHARLES GOODYEAR’S PATENT INDIA RUBBER COMBS 
Use alone can prove their superiority over Tortoiseshell, which it snr. 
passes inelegance, whilst the price is only that of buffalo horn, and 
indestructible. Dressing or back combs forwarded by post, prepaid 


2s. 2d. 


NAPLES SOAP.—TO CON 
a SHAVING.—A very fine sample of OLD NAPL 
Collapsible Tube, price ls.; or 7s. per pound, in pound or half-pound jars, 
jars included,—at CHURCHER’S Toilet Cream Warehouse, 22, King- 
ENDEN’S Wholesale and Export 
quare, London. 




































































NOISSEURS of 


48 SOAP, iz 










Crown-street, Finsbu 














iT RE CKNELL’S SKIN SOAP, recommended 

as the best for producing a elear and healthy skin, being the 
OLD YELLOW SOAP, made expressly for the purpose of the best 
materials, and not scented. Sold only in Shilling Packets of either 
four-rounded tablets or eight squares,—BREC KNE L, TURNE R, and 
SONS, Wax and Tallow Chandlers, Soap and Oil Merchants, &c., to her 
Majesty, Bee-hive, 31, Haymarket, a on. Observe each tablet and 
square | is stamped, * Bre cknell' 8 5k Soap.” 


O YOU WANT LUXURIAN \T HAIR 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE has been 
many years established as the only preparation that can be relied upon 
for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, preventing 
the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyness, 
and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, &c. in three 
or four weeks, with certainty. It is an elegantly-scented compound, 
price 2s. and will be sent post free, en receipt of twenty-four penny 
postagr-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 37 a, Manchester- street, Gray's Inn- 
road, London.—At home daily, from 11 till 7, Sundays excepted.—*I 
have used your Crinilene, and have nowa good pair of whiskers.”"—J. 
L. Higgs, Dudley. “ It hascertainly improved my hair.”-—-J. Thompson, 
Durham. ‘It effectually checked the.greyness.”—L. Ede, Bath. Soli 
by every Chemist in the World. 


{}LEGANT TOILET REQUISITES. 

4 ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. The unprecendented success 
of this discovery in restoring, improving, and beautifying the bum 
hair, is universally known and appreciated. Prive 3s. 6d. ; 7s; family 
bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s, 

ROWLAND’'S KALYDOR: an Eastern botanical discovery, of un- 
failing efficacy in eradicating all cutaneous eruptions, rendering th: 
skin soft, clear, and fair, and bestowing a healthy roseate hue on th: 
complexion. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or {PEARL DENTIFRICE: a fragrant 
white powder, prepared from Oriental herbs, of inestimable value it 
preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and in 
rendering the breath sweet.and pure. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Beware of spurious imitations. The only genuine of each bean 
the name of ROWLANDS preceding that of the article on the wrapper 
Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, 
London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


OHNSON’S LIQUID GLUE.—The best of 

all Cements for China, Glass, Wood, Marble, Iron, &c.—This Glue 

is simple of application, and, unlike all other cements, it requires n 
heating or other preparation. It is perfectly waterproof. It remains 
uninjured by lapse of time or change of climate. It is so strong, that 
any article cemented with it will sustain the most violent concussion 
without danger of separation; and it will adhere to any surface or 


material. 

JOHNSON'S COLOURLESS LIQUID GLUE possesses all the pro- 
= of the former, without its colour. It is inodorous, and particu- 
arly adapted for China, Glass, and afl purposes where colour would be 
objectionable. Be particular to ask for “Johnson's” (the only 
genuine), and do not be persuaded to purchase any useless imitation: 
—In bottles, at ls. and ls. 6d.; and in tin cans of various sizes f 
exportation. Sold by all.respectable Colourmen and Chemists, at most 
of the Fancy Repositories in the Kingdom; and by the Proprietor, J 
BARNARD, 839, Oxford-street, London. 
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RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 
A LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint 


are invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he guarantees 
His remedy has been successful in curing 
















or female of any age, causing no confinement or inconvenience in its 
use whatever. 

Sent post free, with fall instructions for use, to any part of the world, 
on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage-stamps, cash, or post-office order, pay- 
able at the General Post-office, to Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 374, 
-street, Gray's-inn-road, London, where he may be con- 












O INVALIDS.—COOPER’S DISPENSING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 26, Oxford-street, London. The ——— 





sulted daily, Sundays excepted, from 11 till 1, and 5 till 7. Extra 
postage for a 2 oz. packet, for foreign orders, must be seut. A pamp)- 
let sent post free for two postage~stamps. 










of Prescriptions is carried on entirely distinct from the Retai 








supplied. 
N ARION’S RESILIENT BODICE 
~ CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 

“So highly recommended by the faculty, and now so extensively 
patronised by the elite of our aristocracy, we need hardly say that ail 
whom we have any influence over shall in future wear them.”—Editor 
of the Courier. 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in 
front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, and are judi- 
ciously adapted to every varying condi of the female form. Ladies 
in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equal satisfac- 
tion; and, having experienced the Comfort and Advantages they 
ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their attendant evils. 

PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 

Enlarged Prospectuses, with Iustrations, details of Prices, (from 
14s. ; children’s, 3s.) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &c., on 
receipt of Two Stamps for Postage. 

— Country Orders sent (without extra charge) carriage paid or post 


_ MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees and sole Manu- 
facturers, 54, Connaught-terrace, Hyde Park London. 


and 


only are engaged, no app’ ‘i an Ployed. 
Medici are disp they are prepared, without any 
additional charge, to St. John's ‘Wood, Bayswater, Notting-hill, 
Fulham, Pimlico, Camberwell, City, Islington, Camden-town, 
Kentish-town, and all intermediate distances. 


COOPER’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
MEDICAL APPARATUS, DRUGS, &c., forwarded free by post. Brass 
Lavement or Enemal\A Renee 10s.; Fountain Enema Apparatas, 18s.°; 
Reservoir Apparatus, ; Improved Lavement A paratus for adii- 
nistering the whole of the Injection at one stroke of the piston, 35s, 


COOPER'S 30s. MEDICINE CHEST, containing 
Drugsin fourteen Stoppered Bottles, —~ Knife, Measure, in | Mahogany 
Box with Lock and Key and printed di for ation. 
Leather Cases containing four Cut Glass Stoppered Bottles, 4s. 9d 
Stoppered Bottles in Boxwood Cases from 1s. upwards; Graduated 

Measure Glasses from Is. ; with every other article necessary for the relie 
| and comfort of Invalids, at a considerable reduction on the usua 
charges. Orders, accompanied by a remittance of 20s. forwarded free 
to any railway station—WILLIAM T. COOPER, Pharmuaccutica 
Chemist, 26, Oxford-street, London. 

















HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making superior Barley Water in Fisteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but 
has become of general use pe class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 
Broths 0: 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior Gruel in fifteen minutes, 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent 
food for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommended by 
the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 
far preferable tothe Embden Groats. 

Prepared only by the yor ROBINSON, BELLVILLF, and Co. 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street Holborn, London. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 

Connery, in Pecion of 6d, and ls., aud in Family Canisters at 2s. 
an eac’ 
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HE beantiful CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL, 


originally published at 70 guineas, engraved by Messrs. Holloway 
may now be had for 6 guineas the set of seven, or on fine India 









and Co., f ~ 
raper, inc’ Juding the admirable portrait of Raphael, for 10 guineas. To 
be had of Mr. WEBB (to whom the his 


Pianoforte and Harmonium Salons, 53, Wigmore-street, four r doors from 


Cc avendish-square. 





\OUR ARMS FOUND and SKETCHED, 
y 3s. 6d.; or emblazoned, 8s. 6d. (send mame and county) Crest 


engraved on seal, ring, pencil case, &c. 7s.6d.; motto in garter or rib- 








pon, 78. 6d.; initials per letter, Is. 6d.—Henry Whiteman’s baprove 
Embossing Press, (for stamping note paper, en elopes, &c.) with 
die, containing a crest or initials, 2ls.; wedding and visitir arc a xe- 





cuted in the most elegant and fashionable style at equally low char 
Orders by post must be accompanied with stamps or p »st-office pel 

—HENRY WHITEMAN and Co. 21, GREAT Queen-street, opposite 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. 


HE PEN SUPERS 








EDED.—The most easy, 
elegant, economical, and best method of MARKING LINEN, 
SILK, BOOKS, &c., without the Ink spreading or fading, is with the 
INCORRODIBLE ARG ENTINE PLATES. No preparation ee od. 
Any person can use them with the greate st facility. Names 
Initials, 1s. 6d.; Numbers, per set, 2s. 6d. ; Crest, 5s.; Alphabet, 7s. 6c L. 
Sent post free, with directions, on receipt of Stamps or Post Order. 
FREDERICK WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, LITTLE 
High Holbern. Arms found and Sketched, 3s. 6d ; 
Improved Lever Presses, for stamping Crests, &c. on 
A Card-Plate and 100 Cards, 4s. Wedding Orders 
most fashionable style. 


C AU TION.—To Tradesmen, 
Shippers. Outfitters, &«.—Whereas it 
knowledge, that some unprincipled person 
time past, been imposing upon the Public by selling to the Trade and 
others a spurious article under the name of BOND'S PERM ANE NT 
MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that I am the Origit ant 1 
sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said Article, and do not em 
my Traveller, or authorise any persons to represent themselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink 
This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon the 








Queen-street, 
Painted, 8s. 6d. 
Paper, 12s. 6d. 
executed in the 


Me srchants, 


has lately come to 
or persons have, for some 





my 














Public, and serious injury to myself.—E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and 
Widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-l ane, West Smithfield, London 
O CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, &c.— 

PARKINS and GOTTO’S NEW WRITING PAPER, made 


from straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. It has a hard and smooth 
surface, can be written upon on both sides, with either metal or quill 
pen, is much pleasanter to write upon than any other paper, and nearly 
half the price, being only 3s. per ream. 


NO CHARGE for STAMPING. — A single 


packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Initals free of charge, and every description of Stationery full 
30 per cent. cheaper than any other hi at PARKINS and GOTTO’s, 
Paper and Envelope Make », Oxford-street. Useful Cream-laid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d. ; superior thick ditto, five quires 
for ls.; India Note, five quir s.; Letter Paper, 4s. per ream ; Ser- 
mon Paper, 4s. 6d.: Foolscap, 6s. 6d.; and Draft, 7s. 6d. pe eam; good 
Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 109; the Queen’s-Head En- 
velopes, Is. per dozen; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK-BOR- 
DERED CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size) five quires for Is. ; Bor- 
dered Envelopes, 94 per 100; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 100 super 
Visiting Cards printed for 1s. 6d.; useful sample packets of Paper and 
Envelopes, by post. ls. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders 
ver 20s. carriage paid to any part of the country.—Copy the address, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope Manufacturers, 25, Ox- 
ford-street. 


18e, 


















FLOWER § SEEDS, for present Sow ing, se slected 

with care from the best varieties, sent post-free, at the annexed 
prices:—100 fine varieties Hardy Annuals, 5s.; 50 ditto, 3s.; 36 ditto, 
2s. 6d.; 12 ditto, 1s. 12 fine varieties Hardy Perennials, from America, 
3s.—From WILLIAM KNIGHT, Florist, 67, High-street, Battle, Sussex, 


MERICAN PEACHES.— This excellent 
yi Fruit, perfeetiy fresh, and of the finest flavour, we are 
porting from the United States, he _— sealed, in jars 


now im- 
and cans. 






Those in jars. preserved in bran at the reduced price of 5s.; Fresh 
Peaches, in cans, 48. ; spi 3s. Jae will be forwarded to all parts of 
the country on the receipt of a post-office order for the amount. Sold 


goods, at the American Warehouse 
Rogers and Co.) New 


with every variety of American 
LEFAVOUR and Co. (formerly 
street. 


WATER your GARDENS and REFRESH 


your FLOWERS with genial showers from GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBING. the prettiest, the most pleasing, and the most convenient 
mode of watering gardens, and which any lady, gentleman, child, or 
servant can do with great pleasure to themselves, thus making the 
garden an attractive, agreeable, healthful, and picturesque rendezvous 
Half-inch Tube for gardening. 4d. per foot medium; 4}d. stout. Brass 
Branch, with Stopeock and Rose, 7%. fd. Apply for Illustrated Price 
Lists to JAMES SHEATH and CO., the Patent Gutta Percha. Factory, 
35, Old-street-road, City-road, London. 


HE 


by 


546, Oxford- 


only Medal awarded by the Jury of the 


New York Exhibition to English or Foreign Sauce Manufacturers 
has been obtained amongst numerous © ompetitors by LEA and 
PERRINS for their WORCESTERSHIRE §8 , whereby further 





rhe celebrity 


testimony is afforded of its being the best Sauce extant. 3 
and its effi- 


of this Sauce has extended to every quarter of the globe, 


cacy in promoting the general health is becoming daily more observed 
st 


and acknowledged. In the United States it is held to be the m« 
agreeable condiment, and is esteemed for its tonic and invigorati 
properties, its habitual use enabling the stomach to digest the food 








perfectly. On the Continent of Europe these qualities have been testi- 
fied to by a Gentleman who writes to Lea and Perrins thus :—‘ I have 
carried a bottle of your Worcestershire Sauce in a tour I have Just 
finished through Spain and Portugal, and believe I owe my present 






state of health to its use. Your Sauce is stomachic. and I think medi- 
cinal; I can with trath say there is nothing in a traveller's baggage 
essential to his comfort, at least in these countries, as your Sauce 

India, where it is found at the Mess of every Regiment, a Medics 
Gentleman writes from Madras to his brother in the same pri n at 
Worcester in the following terms: ell Lea and Perrins that their 
Sauce is highly esteemed in India, and it is im my opinion the most 
palatable as well as the most wholesome Sauce that is made.” This 
Sauce is suitable for every variety of Dish, aud the universal demand 
which its excellence has 
red to the public under a variety « 
nown by the name of Lea and P¢ 


»fessi 














names; but the genuine may be 
‘ins being impressed upon the 
Bottle, as well as 
Manufactory BROAD-STREET 
and Export Warehouse, 19, Fe 
Street, London. To be obtained also of Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay 
and Sons, and all the principal Druggists, Grocers. and Italian Ware- 
housemen throughout the United Kingdom and abroad. 





psa Metallic Capsule or the Glass Stopper of the 





upon the and Wrapper. 68, 


Lab 
WOR CESTER. Wholesak 





“RUPTURES.—BY ROYAT. LETTERS PATENT we 
HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 


by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
hvention in. the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel 
spring (so often hurtful in its effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage 

worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is sup- 
plied by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness, that it cannot be deteeted and may be worn during 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot 

















to fit) lage arded by post, the circumference of the body, two 
inches below hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN 
WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss 16s., 2 26s. 6d., and ; 31s. 6d.: postage Is. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.: postage ls. 8d. 
Post-offi -e Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS 


The material of which these 


3, KNEE-CAPS, &¢c.— 


are made 


E 






Faculty as being pect iliarly elastic and compressible, and the best 
invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all es of 
eakness and Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, Sprains, é It is 


porous, light in texture, 
nary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s.: pos’ 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADIL L Y. + ONDON. 


and inexpeusive, and 4 ee on like an ordi- { 


ted has led to many imitations being | 


nehurch- | 


is recommended by the | 
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Encaustic Tile 


AW 
Shropshire, sen 
Designs (with 
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furnish 





and Co., of Benthall Works, 


Vabements. 


Broseley, 


d, post free, their NEW PATTERN-BOOK, and 








estimates) to any ven Plans of Churches, 
Entrance Halls, Passages, Conservatories, Verandahs, &c. Specimens 
at ll, Aldersgate-street, London. 
Malt Tax, addition of 50 per Cent 
Tatra) . +f . + 

PASS’S EAST INDIA “PALE ALE.— 

) BERRY BROTHERS and Co. take the liberty of announcing 
that they have now on hand, in cask and bottle, an ample supply of 
BASS'S PALE ALE, with all its accustomed beauty of flavour and 
delicacy of colour, and without any advance in price.—3, St. James's- 
street, London 
\' HWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and 
N eee . : 


ye manufactures 
ments in London, 
well-known Waters, 
are evit 

Every bot 
, Without wl 





nearly 
| of the German Seltzer 
Twenty Years. 
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inal superior quality « ll others is well 
tle is protected by a label, with the arr f 
tich none is genuin and it may be of 
hemists throughout the Kit m0 rs 
Water, direct from the Springs, as for the last 


, Berners-street, London 








LE REDU CTION in the TEA- 

ARROW and ( eg to announce, that their 
nge in pose e from 2s, 8d. to the finest imported 
TEAS pr rtionately cheap. Their new List 

mapplication, post free, and parcels of 21 value 
rail paid, to any station in the kingdom.—H. 
» Oxford-street, London. 


TEA AREHOUSE. 


26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, London.—Further Reduction 
the Duty on Tea.—On the 6th of April there was a further ret ductic 
the Duty on Tea. Pope and Co. have accordi re their Teas 
Fourpence per pound. The following descriptions y recom- 


mended as the best and 





most economical that can be purchased 
1 


s. d s 
sest Congou Tea, reduced to 3 4 from 3 8 
Best Souchong ” 40 4 4 
Best Gunpowder _,, *@ « & 4 
Best Young Hyson ,, 6&4, 48 
Best Plantation Coffee coceee 1 4 
Best Mocha. 1 














he suburbs. 








Delivered free in London anc 
Tea and Coffee forwarded free to all parts of England 
I [ ry OF F TEA !—AH our prices reduced 
fourpence per pound.—PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Mer- 
che ants, 8, King William-street, ( ity, London, will, on and after the 6th 
of ve the public the full advantage of the reduction of duty, as 
the follo x prices will show :— ; 
BLACK TEAS.—Strong Black Ten, 2s. 8d. 10d., 3s.; former prices, 
3s., 3s. 2d., and 3s. Ad. tich Souch Bs. 2 4d., 3s. 8d. 
es, 3s. and 4s Best Assam I “ 
nace the y and strength, 4*.; former 
TBAS. 2s. 8d... 3s., and 


































. Add. rime Gunpowder Tea, 3s 
ces, 4s. ¢ Delicious Gunpowder Tea, 4s. 4d., 4s. 8d. 
and 5s.; former prices, 4s, &d., 5s., and 5s, 4d. 

COFFEES.—Good Coffee, 11d., 114d., 1s Prime ( ffee, Is. Id., ls. 2d., 
and ls. 3d. Rich Mocha Coffee, ls. 4d. Rare choice old Mocha (twenty 
years old), ls. 6d. : 

Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any railway station 
market t ern int Ene land, if to the value of 40s. or wpw 8 
liberal ¢ nt, those residing at a distance can enjoy a 
vantag = London markets for Tea, Coffee, and Colonial } 1 
ust as though they were residing in London. PHILLIPS and ( ‘OM. 
PANY 1 and Colonial Merchants, King Wi 
City, London.—A general Price Current, containg great advant 


the purchase of Tea, C 
application. Sugars an 
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off and Colonial Produce, 
e sup plied at Market 


LAMP AND CA 


Y,— CLARKE 's Russi 





sent post free on 





es. 








burn superior to all others; Best : ny 
It not req snuffing: for di 
Candles th atcan be used, Moulds, &d., Stor 
Pale Soap, very old and dry t. :G s 
Best Mottled, 56s. Honey i ) r, : 
ther scented soaps, 1s. 6d. p ; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. z 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest qualit t the 
Wholesale price; Le ae of every description manufactured on the 
onl 

. CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 

Albany- street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk. of 


the Colosseum. 


Country orders 


N.B. 
NEW 

\ Surgeon-Dentist. 
DESCRIPTION of ATI 
wires, or ligatures, 
not to be distinguished 
will NEVER CHANGE 
superior to any teeth ev 
the extraction of roots ¢ 
and preserve teeth that 
i and mastic 





ation. 


mastication. 


52, Fleet-street. 









DISCOVERY. 


They so perfectly resemble 


amounting to 10/. or upwards, Carriage Free. 


-MR. HOW ARD, 
42, Fleet-street, has introdu ntirely N 
RTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
the natural 
from the origina! by the closest obs 
COLOUR or DECAY, and will be 
er before used. This method does 
yr any painful operation, 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore art 
Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 





springs, 
Teeth as 

r; they 
found very 
not r 
and will give su 





quire 





At home from Ten till Five. 





TMEETH.—By her Majesty’s Roy al Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chymi 

cally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 

Teeth, Gums, alates Mr EPHRAIM MOSELY, Su on 

Dentist, 61, G YOR-STREET, GROSV ENOR-SQU I} 

Inventor and Patentee A new, original, and invaluable 

sonsisting in the adaptation, with the most Fone tsena = tion and suc- 


cess, of CHYMI( 
lining to the ordinary g¢ 
this application may be 
features, as the foll« 
wires, or fastenings are 





ALLY-PREPARED WHITE 


wing 


INDIA-RUBBER 
“Id or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 
briefly noted in a few of their most prom 

All sharp edges are no springs, 
required ; a greatly increased freedom of suction 





avoided 





















is supplied; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainat and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured; while, from the 
softness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rend ler by the ab- 
sorption of the gums. The acids of the mot > agency i 
the chymically-prepared white India-rubber, 2s itis a non-con- 
ductor, fluids of any temperature may with thorough comfort be im- 
bibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleas of smell or taste 


being at the same time wholly provided ag 


of its preparation. 
To be obtained only 
street, Bath; Newcastle 


J 


at 61 


EAFNESS.—New Discovery. 


Vibrator, an extra 





he peculiar nature 





Lower Grosvenor-street, London; 22, Gay- 


-on-Tyne 
—The Organic 


2ordinary powerful, small, newly-invented in- 








strument for Deafness, entirely different from all others, to surpass any 
thing of the kind that has been, or probably ever can be produced ; 
being of the same colour as the skin, is no t pere ble. It enables deaf 


persons to hear distinct] 


y at church and at public 





assemblies ; the un- 


pleasant sensation of singing noisesin the ears is entirely removed, and 


it affords 
Newly-invented Specta 
tremely imperfe 
most aged defective 
ginal state.—The 
Race-course, 





sig’ 
most 


will show dis 


eye-piece, 
with the 


Double Stars; 


| nance three and a half 


twenty mil 
size of a walnut, to disce 
to five miles. and B. 
marle-street, Piccadilly. 











t vision, 


and Perspective Glasses, 
sessing such extraordinary power, that some 


all the assistance that possibly could be desired.—Invaluable 


cles; immediately they are placed before ex- 
every object becomes clear and distinct, the 
ht is brought to its youthful, natural, and ori- 
powerful Patent Telescopes, Opera, Camp, 
to know the distances, pos- 
34 inches, with an extra 
tinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and the 
same Telescope can be seen a person's counte- 
miles distant, and an object from sixteen to 





Also a very small powerful Waisteoat Pocket Glass, the 


em minute objects at the distance of from four 
SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, A)be- 
Observe, opposite the York Hotel. 





RB EAUTIFUL 
the Sex 


cond Edition are 


POETRY.— Nos. I. 


now ready, price 3d. each 


price Is, 





CRITIC Office, 29, Essex~street, Strand 
pe IGHTON ESTATE, EAST SUSSEX. 
THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY 
dl Allotment of the valuable ROUND HILL PARK ESTATI 
Second Portion) will take place at the Offices, 33, NOR FOLK-STREBT, 





STRAND, LONDON, on WEDNESDAY, the 5th of JULY 
Plans of the Estate, price 6d, or 10d if sent by post, and Pro- 
spectuses may be had of 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


LONDON and WE STMINS TE R BANK 


YHE 
| issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 












10L « ellers on the 

Continent. They are payable at every im; ce in Europe, and 
thus enable the Traveller to vary his route without inconvenience. 
No expense is incurred, and when cashed no charge is mad« for com- 
mission. Thy may be obtained at the Bank, Lothbury, or its Bran hes, 
St 1es's-square 214, High Holborn 3. Wellington-street 
Borou 87, High-street, oe ; and 4, Stratford-place, Ox- 

J 


ford-street 


QSLE RS’ TABLE 
Lustres, &e., 44 
Manufketory, 


GIL BART, 


G L AS ‘ S, 
OXFORD-STREET, 


General Manager. 


Chandeliers, 


lon, in connection with 





Lone 








their Broad-street, Birmingham : established 1807 A 
large assortment of Decanters, Wine Glasses, Dessert Services, and 
every description of Table Glass of the newest designs, at moderate 
A variety of Crystal Glass Chandeliers for Candles or Gas 

rental Glass of the newest and most beautiful description 





G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
USED IN HER MAJESTY'S LAPNDRY; AND 
WOTHERSPOON’S MACHINE-MADE COMFITS and LOZENGES, 
Glasgow: R. WOTHERSPOON and Co., 40, Dunlop-street 


London Depot: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY 


street, Cheapsid b 


YOMY, DURAB 


anil ¢ , 66, Queen- 


IE DDING. —ECON 

» and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STEER’S SPRING 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. 


ILITY, 


and FRENCH 








Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, 
p arent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. 
Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of sry description.—J. and 8. 


STE E R, Bedding. Bedstead, and Bedroom FP urniture Manufacturers, 13, 
Oxford-street, London. 


PURIFIED 











QU PE R IOR BEDDING, and 
every variety of FASHIONABLE BEDSTEADS, in we sail and 

metals, fixed in these extensive SHOW-ROOMS and GALLERIES, 
ith the Furniture and Bedding complete. The prices are marked in 

plain figures; and, on comparison, will be found « ide 

the usual charges. Books, with the designs of Bedst 

weights, sizes, and price of bedding, sent by post free 

CO., Upholsterer, &c., 68, 69, and 58, Baker-street, P r 

Manufactory, late the Royal Horse Guards Barracks, King-s 





N.B.—Patent Folding [ron 
housed in Fire-proof Rooms 


F you KEEP aCARRIAGE 


it is to traverse the Stre 


Bedsteads, 12s. each. Furnitu 


, how far preferable 


ts in Dignified Silence than to disturb th 














public with reminise “es of th >-old post- hais for the ge ne rality 

open Carriages really sound little be I rs of such are 
earnestly recommended to use the ~ ATENT EL ASTIC BEARINGS in 
onnection with, or instead of, the sent springs ; they cost less, and 
they last for ever, and afford the ease and quiet of the most expen- 
sive Brace Carriage Offices « » Patentee, 16, Duke-srreet, Adel ‘ 
ondon.—A Prospectus, with full particulars, forwarded free on appli- 

tion 


VIS’S DEPOSITORY & STORE-ROOMS 


D* 










Southampton-mews menenaeitiin are, for warehousing every 
of Furniture, Books, Linen, China, Glass, Wines. wo. . 
ceived from a single article to any number of packag 

a carefal manner, at mode and equitable 
» week, month, or year. All 





JOHN DAVIS Upholstery Wareho 
court-road, the corner of the 
at ention of the nobility and publi 
New and Seeond-hand Cabinet 


nham- 

vil the 
Stock ¢ 
&e., 


1s€ s 


New-road 





where 
ral tot 


Bedstez 





re 








which cannot be surpassed by any house in the kingdom. E 
t venty-five years. 

LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED c ATALOGUE. 
4 Contair rds of 100 articles. 





isting of 





portmanteaus 
ther 





< travelling 
stamps. 














ipt of two 
AL LEN'S reg lispatch-box and writing-desk, their traveiling- 
bag (with th ras la as the bag), and the portmantear 
yntaining r compartments, are the best articles of the kind ever 
pI d 
W. and T LEN, Manufacturers of Portable Furniture, and 
Military Outfitters, 18 and 22, Strand 
\ SINGLE STAY, carriage free 
4 part of the ¢ ntry, on receipt of a Post-office ( 
ly required Drawings sent on receipt a P 
Wove Stay (White or Grey) . 10s. 6 
ic Bodice" ... , 12s, 6d 
ELASTIC BODICE, with simplk 
str recommended by the Faculty. Families 
ed persons, within ten miles Londo pens 
( and HOUSTON, Stay Manufact s I rters, 6 
I ad Stoekwell-street, Greenwich; and South Gallery 
Established 1812 
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A first-class Dress ( 
13 and 14, Newington-<« 
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D*. AFNESS —Mode a self- cure for Country 
Dr HERBERT | Denia 





valuat 
nce, 


Mode of Self-Cure t 
discoveries ever made. 


treatment— one ¢ most i 
Dr. MANE R ED'S 





painless 
Address to 





Reside 


Regent-street, London (first door in Air-street). Patients received daily 
,AFNESS, SINGING IN EARS, and 


| ie Nerv DestinenUiher mode of 
without operation, pain, or use of instruments. 
a permanent cure is guaranteed to any sufferer, although partially or 
totally deaf for forty or fifty years. This extraordinary discovery is 
known and practised only by Dr. HOGHTON, the eminent Aurist of the 
Suffolk-place Institution,and is applied by him daily on numbers of deaf 
applicants with perfect success in every case, enabling deaf persons in- 
stantly to hear conversation with ease and delight. Testimonials can be 
seen from the most eminent physicians in England. Also certificates from 
all the London Hospitals and Dispensaries, and numbers of letters from 
patients cured, in all. grades.of society, from the peer to the peasant. 
Dr. HOGHTON, Member of the London Royal College of Surgeons, 2nd 
ree 1845; L.A.C., 30th April, 1846. Consultations every day from 12 till 
4, without payment of fee, at his. residence, 9, Suffolk place, Pali-mall, 
London. 
Just published, Self-cure of Deafness for Country Patients: a stop to 
empiricism, quackery, and exorbitant fees Sent, on receipt of seven 
stamps, FREE. 


instantly restoring hearing 
By one Consultation, 
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8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Hewyry G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, 
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BOHN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR | ; 
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With an 
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Rapping. Selected by MARY HOWITT. In two volumes. Vol. I. 
Post 8vo. 
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| EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A New Edition, with a 
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SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, 


and Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 
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PERFECT and ROBU ST HEALTH, and the 
MEANS to OBTAIN IT. By a Physician 

“ A work of extraordinary merit and usefulness, and alike invaluable 
te the healthy and diseased.” —Reformer. 

“ Full of important and original matter . Contains the secret 
used by pugilists and others to obtain their remarkable increase in 
health and strength."—Rev. T. Hall. 

London: ADAMSON and Co. 153, Piccadilly. 


5 Small Edition, post free, 2s, 6d. 


aie Just published, New Edition, price Is. Fr. 
HE CURABILITY of CONSUMPTION: 


being a Series of Papers, presenting the most prominent and im- 
portant Practical Points in the Treatment of the Disease. By FRANCIS 
H. RAMADGE, M.D., Oxon, Fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
late Senior Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the 
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FAMILY BIBLES, one guinea; rich velvet CHURCH SERVICES, 
morocco lock-case, for 15s. ; elegant POCKET REFERE? ie BIBLES, 
vith Commentary and Maps, and rims and clasp, 10s. 6d. ; the com- 
plete BIBLE and PRAYER, bound in morocco, with rims and clasp, 
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able for children. 
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10T AND COLD WATER CURE 
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I Y DROP. ATHIC NOTES and CASES; 
Results of Experience and Practice in the Hot and Cold Water 
Treatment. By R. B. GRINDROD, M.LD., LL.D., F.LS. A copy may 
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Edition. 
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and SCROFULA: an Exposition of the question of their Cura- 

Illustrated by 147 authenticated cases of cure, many of them in 
By JOHN BALBIRNIE, M.A., M.D., Author of a Trea- 
tise on the Organic Diseases of the Womb, “ The Philosophy of the 
Water-Cure, &c.” “The Philosophy of Epidemic Cholera,” &c. 
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HE RU g SIAN C AMPAIGN ‘S in FIN- 
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University College Hospital. 
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